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When the Prospect Fidgets 


It is easy to kill interest by clinging to tactics that 
may have been useful when the business was un- 
known, but whose value passed when it grew up 


his child grow. The same is true of 

our business. We are so close to it, 
living with it constantly, that we some- 
times fail to appreciate how every day 
adds its bit to the good-will and prestige 
the business enjoys. 


Yet it is very vital that this should be 
understood and considered in our market- 
ing methods. Some four or five months 
ago, I had luncheon with the president 
and the sales manager of a wholesale 
hardware house which has grown up 
from the proverbial back room into one 
of the most respected jobbing houses of 
the West. We were discussing a sales- 
man employed by this jobber who had 
very decided ideas as to the right of:a 
sales manager to require him to make out 
reports, work on Saturday morning and 
generally “interfere” with the divine 
right of salesmen. 


[ is said that a father never sees 


It Had Come to a Showdown 


The president was in a quandry. He 
thought very highly of the salesman. He 
had contributed very substantially to the 
upbuilding of the business and was still 
counted among the “daily providers.” 
But the president had been jockeyed into 
a position where he could no longer wink 
at the self-assertiveness of the salesman. 
Things had come to a point where he 
either had to do one of two things: put 
the salesman in his place or revert to the 
plan of letting each salesman do as he 
pleased, holding him accountable only for 
a volume of business which would yield a 
profit on his salary and operating ex- 
penses. 


The sales manager argued that the ter- 
ritory which the salesman was covering 
represented a definite quota of potential 
business which the house should be get- 
ting. As the salesman was working at 
present this business was not forthcom- 
ing. The only way an adequate volume 
could be secured from the territory, so 
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the sales manager held, was through in- 
tensive selling methods. These the sales- 
man stubbornly opposed. 


My suggestion was that the salesman 
be given a three months’ furlough, the 
company paying his expenses, and during 
his absence a cub, who was performing 
well in another territory, be put in the 
old salesman’s hunting ground to see 
what would happen. I argued that if the 
youngster produced more’ business, it 
would shame the old timer into following 
the sales manager’s suggestions, and 
even if he failed no harm would be done. 


But the president demurred. It would 
cost a lot of money to give the salesman 
a furlough such as I suggested, and he 
was fearful that the youngster would 
fall down. “I used to travel that terri- 
tory myself in the old days,” he said, 
“and I want to tell you that it holds 
about as hard-boiled a bunch of dealers 
as you will find anywhere.” 


However, we finally prevailed upon 
him to try the idea, reasoning that aside 
from all other considerations, the move 
would indicate a generous interest in an 
old employee which could not help but 
improve the esprit de corps of the organ- 
ization and encourage the newer men to 
tie fast to the house. 


The Cub Salesman Made Good 


So the sales manager got the younger 
man into the office, gave him a thorough 
coaching, and turned him loose in the 
old timer’s territory. The very first day 
out he sold a bill of goods which eclipsed 
any the regular salesman had ever taken 
from that particular account, and at the 
end of two months he had bagged nearly 
eighty-five per cent more business, at 
less than two-thirds of the selling ex- 
pense shown by the older man. 


A few days ago I had an opportunity 
to meet the young salesman. I ques- 
tioned him regarding the tactics he had 
used. “Why, really,” he said, “I didn’t 
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_ selling contraptions. 


work especially hard. You see most of 
the accounts had been doing business 
with the house for five or ten years and 
they were thoroughly sold. All I had 
to do was to keep shooting selling ideas 
and suggestions at them and invariably 
they would order more than they had on 
the hook.” 


Unthinkingly this salesman had put 
his finger on a condition which is han- 
dicapping many sales managers today: 
The failure of the man at the head of 
the business to realize the tremendous 
selling power that has grown up unob- 
served—little by little, day by day— 
until it finally reaches a point that calls 
for a revision of sales tactics. 


Fuller’s Change in Policy 


In making this statement I know it 
will be challenged. Some of my readers 
will insist that the crying need for busi- 
ness today is to get back to first princi- 
ples, and stop toying with new-fangled 
With them we do 
not disagree, because it is true that too 
often in our anxiety to become more 
efficient and more highly organized, we 
do get too far away from the sales prin- 
ciples upon which the early success of 
the business was founded. But true as 
this is, it is also true that we are over- 
looking much if we work for years in the 
building up of a reputation, and then fail 
to capitalize it in the sales plan. 


A few minutes before starting to write 
this article I was reading the April 15th 
issue of Fuller Life, the salesmen’s organ 
of the Fuller Brush Company. Appar- 
ently the Fuller Brush Company has 
come to the conclusion that it’s time to 
put on a new record, for this article 
states: 

“When an unknown company places a 
new article on the market a strong, well 
advertised guarantee helps to sell the 
product. But as the reputation and 
good-will of the company increase it be- 
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comes less necessary to stress the guar- 
antee to sell the goods. Not that the 
guarantee is not a good thing, or that 
the company is not willing to stand back 
of it, but—why unduly stress the guar- 
antee when the firm has established an 
enviable reputation and the customer 
already has confidence in its integrity? 
The same time could be spent to better 
advantage in telling the customer how 
the goods were designed to fit his needs, 
and why he cannot afford to be without 
theyn. 

“In buying a product for the first time 
we all like to receive some written assur- 
ance that we will not lose in case the 
article proves to be defective. Hence, 
new companies and new products lay the 
greatest emphasis upon their guarantee. 
A definite guarantee also accompanies 
the sale of practically all well known na- 
tionally advertised products. Customers 
generally take this for granted, and 
although the guarantee is a part of the 
sale, the same as if they were buying 
an unknown product, it is not of the 
same relative importance in the latter 
case. 

Tactics That Slow Up Selling 


“Five or six years ago when The 
Fuller Brush Company was not so well 
known, it was good policy to use our 
guarantee as one of the biggest selling 
points. Its relative value as a sales 
argument however, has proportionately 
changed with our expanding business and 
increasing good-will. Our national and 
local advertising has gradually taken 
over the duty of instilling in the public 
mind that confidence, which in the past 
was accomplished by stressing our three- 
way guarantee and the certificate of the 
Good Heusekeeping Institute. As it now 
stands we are more universally known 
than the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
and the word Fuller is a guarantee of 
the best that can be obtained in brushes. 

“The point we wish to make clear is 
this: 

“Fuller Brushes are sold under a 
definite guarantee and always will be, 
but the time is past when any lengthy 
explanation of it is necessary except in 
exceptional cases. The confidence which 
you can give the customer indirectly by 
acting every day and in every way like 
the ‘Fuller Man’ as portrayed in our na- 
tional advertising, will be a stronger 
guarantee than that which appears on 
the back of her duplicate sales slip.” 


A check protector salesman came into 
our office last week to sell us one of his 
machines. Now it so happened that we 
already protect our checks, but the sales- 
man proceeded on the assumption that 
we needed to be sold on the idea of check 
protection, and set out to show us how 
easy it was to raise a check. Twenty 
minutes of time was taken up selling the 
idea of check protection. During that 
time the salesman never once inquired as 
to whether or not we were already using 
a check protector. 

No doubt that when check protectors 
were first put on the market such tactics 
were profitable. But check protection, in 
one form or another, is almost universal 
today among business concerns of any 
size. Why then, take up time to sell 
something the prospect has already been 
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sold? Wouldn’t it be better to state 
briefly that 989,987 important concerns 
use this system of check protection, and 
that there are 760 concerns within a ten- 
mile radius of the prospect’s office who 
are using it with profit and satisfaction? 
In other words, the salesman ought to 
have capitalized in his sales talk the 
good-will which his company had been 
building up, rather than proceed as he 
did. 

There are some sales managers who 
continually harp on the idea of showing 


More Action Needed 


Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed on the importance 
of drilling salesmen to get ac- 
tion and “pep” into their can- 
vass. You will meet sales 
managers who tell you that 
they don’t believe in set 
speeches, and for that reason 
they do not encourage their 
salesmen to standardize their 
selling talk. 


This is foolishness. There 
are several ways to do any- 
thing, but there is always one 
BEST way. A canvass does 
not necessarily mean that you 
have to teach your men a 
word-for-word syeech. But it 
does mean that you should 
give them a definite PLAN 
for approaching and selling 
the various classes of buyers 
on whom they call. 


If you don’t do that you are 
not much of a sales manager, 
for in the last analysis the 
biggest part of a sales man- 
ager’s job is to standardize 
selling methods. 


the prospect testimonial letters, and driv- 
ing home each point with a testimonial. 
Now, there is no better selling ammuni- 
tion than a clear, photostatic copy of a 
letter from an enthusiastic customer. 
But like any other good thing, it is very 
easy to overdo the testimonial letter. 
When the proposition is new, and you 
are calling on a prospect who doesn’t 
know you from Adam, it is good strategy 
to link your name up with concerns 
favorably known to him. Flashing a 
sheaf of photostat testimonials is an ex- 
cellent way to do that, but to use testi- 
monial letters in selling a product or 
service of known reputation, is ques- 
tionable. 

In the first place the use of testimonial 
letters under such circumstances slows 
up the canvass. It causes a gap, which 
gives the prospect time to formulate in 
his mind a reason for not buying. In 
the second place unless a testimonial is 
introduced into the canvass skilfully and 
adroitly, it will not carry conviction be- 
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cause any buyer of average intelligence 
knows that you can get testimonials for 
almost any kind of a proposition if you 
go after them. In the third place when 
you drag out a lot of effusive letters, 
even though they are from concerns of 
importance, you say to your man in ef- 
fect: “You are not capable of judging 
for yourself, so here are a lot of letters 
that will enable you to take the other 
man’s judgment.” 

So I contend that the use of testi- 
monials is another thing which is neces- 
sary in the sales presentation of a com- 
pany which is just starting out, but that 
after a concern becomes favorably known 
and has established its reputation, a 
salesman is only using up time that 
might better be spent in other directions. 
However, I do think every salesman 
ought to carry a carefully indexed set of 
testimonial letters, with specific points 
marked in colored pencil, so that he can 
use them should objection arise. But 
they don’t belong in the canvass. 


Overhauling Obsolete Sales Methods 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the importance of drilling salesmen 
to get action and “pep” into their can- 
vass. You will meet sales managers who 
tell you that they don’t believe in set 
speeches, and for that reason they don’t 
encourage their salesmen to standardize 
their selling talk. This is foolishness. 
There are several ways to do anything, 
but there is always one BEST way. A 
canvass does not necessarily mean that 
you have to teach your men a word-for- 
word speech. But it does mean that you 
should give them a definite PLAN for 
approaching and selling the. various 
classes of buyers on whom they call. 
If you don’t do that you are not much 
of a sales manager, for in the last 
analysis the biggest part of a sales man- 
ager’s job is to standardize selling 
methods. How can you standardize sell- 
ing methods if you let every salesman 
take pot shots at his prospects, some 
using a rifle and some a shotgun? 


Just at the moment we are breathing 
easy. Business is coming without great 
effort, and in some cases we suspect with- 
out any effort. Why not take advantage 
of the situation and overhaul the can- 
vass which your various men are using? 
List about a dozen points which you 
think are vital in the presentation of 
your proposition. Take these points one 
at a time, and typewrite them at the 
head of a blank sheet of paper. Send 
them out at weekly intervals to your 
salesmen. Ask them to fill out the blanks. 
Tell them that when they have all been 
returned they will be sent copies of all. 
You will be amazed to observe the wide 
variance in tactics. You will find, I am 
sure, many gestures that should be dis- 
continued and scrapped. You will find 
that a few of the biggest producers fol- 
low certain clearly defined methods and 
the tailenders have no definite plans at 
all. They just work on hunches and 
guesses. 

Out of this round robin you will gather 
a mass of data which will help you to 
help the other members of the organiza- 
tion. If you get this data into shape 
during the summer, you will be sitting 
pretty when the squall breaks. 


5,369 New Accounts 1n 26Working Days 


Dairymen’s League, Inc., sales tactics sell 6,106 


cases of Dairylea Evaporated Milk, with 40 sales- 
men and 12,016 calls in New York during March 


F you haven’t heard of the Dairymen’s 
if League Cooperative Association, Inc., 

you will—soon. Not only will you 
get some of the interesting highlights in 
this review of their merchandising ac- 
tivities, but through newspapers, maga- 
zines, billboards, painted and _ electric 
signs and window displays you will be 
confronted with “Dairylea.” 

It is a common trick for cheap vaude- 
ville performers to come on the stage 
dressed as a hick with wisps of straw 
sticking out behind the ears. In the 
Middle West many of the senators and 
congressmen are very much agitated over 
the woeful situation of the farmer. They 
demand protection and special assistance 
from the government. 

But 70,000 farmers in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts are showing that they 
are perfectly well able to take care of 
themselves. This body of producers is 
doing business at the rate of $95,000,000 
a year—$8,000,000 every month. The 
present surplus is $16,000,000. The 
farmer is paid monthly for his milk, 
after one cent a hundred pounds has 
been deducted. For these deductions 
from his check he receives a gold bond, 
due in five years. In this way the 
League gets money for expansion with- 
out going to the banks. 


What Farmers Are Doing 


The organization was formed three or 
four years ago, but until the first of this 
year the members devoted most of 
their activities to improving production 
methods. They bought or built hundreds 
of bottling stations, cheese, butter, ice 
cream and evaporated milk factories. 
They sold a tremendous volume of milk 
and its by-products, but this turnover 
was accomplished more through bargain- 
ing than merchandising. 

Now they are stepping out as a na- 
tional merchandising institution. Mr. 
Stanley Q. Grady, whose famous slogan, 
“Have You Had Your Iron Today?” is 

‘ known throughout the world, came on 
from California a few months ago to 
take charge of sales and advertising for 
this body of progressive farmers. 


The merchandising plans of the asso- 
ciation call for an intensive development 
of the Eastern market for all of the 
products, including fluid milk, and for a 
national drive on Dairylea Evaporated 
Milk and their other manufactured 
products. 


New York City, considered by many 
manufacturers to be an exceedingly dif- 
ficult market to capture, was attacked in 
the month of March by a force of forty 
go-getting salesmen backed up by inten- 
sive advertising. 

The primary purpose of this New York 
campaign is to introduce Dairylea Evap- 
orated Milk and place it in the largest 


possible number of convenient and desir- 
able retail outlets. March is not the 
most ideal month to start such a cam- 
paign because the fluid milk supply be- 
comes increasingly larger through the 
spring months. It would be much easier 


STANLEY Q. GRADY 


Director of Sales and Advertising, Dairy- 

men’s League Cooperative Association, Inc.; 

formerly Director of Sales and Advertising 

“Sun Maid”; prior to that Western Man- 

ager of Lipton’s Tea; organizer of Booth 
Fisheries. 


to introduce evaporated milk in Novem- 
ber than in March. 

The city of Greater New York was di- 
vided into forty districts with the assis- 
tance of the merchandising department 
of one of the newspapers, and four teams 
of ten salesmen each were assigned to the 
territories. 

In this division there are approx- 
imately 12,000 retail outlets for evapo- 
rated milk, exclusive of the general 
stores. 


The first coverage for the campaign 
was made between March 5th and April 
1st. During this period the Dairylea 
sales force, which averaged thirty-five 
salesmen per day during the period, ac- 
complished the following things: 


They made 12,016 calls. 

They opened up 5,369 retail outlets, for 
a total of 6,106 cases. 

They placed 150,000 pieces of adver- 
tising. 

One of the most striking things about 


these figures is the relation of calls to 
sales. 
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Manufacturers who have had experi- 
ence in opening up the New York market 
on a new product will express astonish- 
ment at the percentage quoted. These 
salesmen succeeded in making a 44.7 per 
cent distribution on the first trip around. 


During most of the period the sales- 
men made fifty sales out of every 100 
calls. The percentage was cut down to 
slightly less than fifty per cent during 
the last few days of the campaign, due to 
the approaching Easter and Passover 
holidays. 


The Dairymen’s League salesmen ap- 
proached each dealer with a straight 
merchandising proposition. They had 
the backing of a vigorous advertising 
campaign, but no free deals, consign- 
ment offers, or coupon schemes to sell. 
In other words their slate was clean, 
with no unusual inducement offered to 
the retailer. This makes their achieve- 
ment all the more surprising. 


The sales force used in this campaign 
was a new one—none of the men had 
sold Dairylea before. Mr. Grady was 
forced to pick his men hurriedly. 


Twenty Calls Every Day 


One of the things that he impressed 
upon them was that they must make 
twenty calls a day. This is a high fig- 
ure, but you must remember that the 
men were working in congested city ter- 
ritories where stores are close together. 
During the three weeks the entire force 
of salesmen averaged just a fraction of a 
point less than the required twenty calls. 
Some of the men consistently averaged 
thirty. One salesman, who later was 
promoted to be a district manager, made 
thirty-five calls and twenty-nine sales 
one day, thirty-two calls and twenty- 
three sales another day, twenty-five calls 
and nineteen sales a third day—and 
after he had accomplished such results 
for a week running, the division man- 
ager (and many of the salesmen) felt 
sure that some of these orders must be 
padded or faked, so he made an inspec- 
tion trip over this man’s territory and 
found that every single order was clean. 


Adjoining the division manager’s office 
is a large room where the salesmen re- 
port, and the walls are lined with large 
scale maps which are kept up to the 
minute with colored tacks which show 
the coverage in each salesman’s territory. 


Before the campaign started, red tacks 
were put in the map representing every 
possible outlet in each salesman’s dis- 
trict. 


As a salesman made a sale a blue pin 
was substituted for the red pin. 


At the present time, as the territory is 
being covered the second time, a white 
pin goes up for a dealer who was not sold 
on the first coverage but was sold on the 
second. 
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Read what the rabbi says; in Orthodox Jewish neighborhoods the people will not buy a 


milk product until a rabbi has said whatever the equivalent of “O. K.” is in Yiddish. 
illustration is reduced from a full- -page ad in a New York Jewish paper. 


This 
The rabbi’s 


endorsement appears in the upper left—but read it yourself. 


A white pin with a black dot goes up 
for dealers who order on both the first 
and second calls—and the map is already 
well studded with such pins. 

This map of Greater New York is ap- 
proximately ten by twelve feet in size 
and drawn to a scale of 1000 to 1. Similar 
maps covering outlying territories, such 
as Westchester County and New Jersey, 
are on the walls on the opposite side of 
the room. 


Huge blackboards cover the front wall 
—an individual blackboard for each of 
the four crews. 


During the first two or three weeks 
of the campaign these crews competed 
not only for money prizes but for trips 
to the theater. The blackboards were 
posted every night, showing for each 
salesman the number of calls, number of 
sales and number of cases for the day 
and for the week to date. 


The writer happened to be in this room 
at a quarter past six one afternoon re- 
cently. About half of the salesmen were 
in there comparing notes with each other 
and watching one of the sales assistants 
as he posted the day’s scores on the 
board. A good score would be posted for 
one of the “To Hell With Alibis’” team— 
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and his teammates would let out a roar. 
The whole performance resembled the 
crowds in front of bulletin boards while 
a world’s series game was on. Now 
these salesmen, mind you, had not been 
ordered to report after the day’s calls; 
they could have telephoned or mailed 
their orders. But they simply couldn’t 
enjoy their dinner or their night’s sleep 
without knowing what the other fellows 
did. How’s that for enthusiasm and a 
winning spirit? 

The League is putting on its own di- 
rect sales force in all of the large East- 
ern cities, and will soon have men scat- 
tered all over the country. The product 
was formerly sold through brokers, but 
they are being dispensed with in certain 
sections. 

The advertising budget in New York 
City alone calls for an investment of a 
quarter million dollars—half in news- 
paper and magazine space, and half for 
displays. Intensive advertising will be 
done in other large cities, and magazines 
will be used for a broad coverage. The 
detailed figures are rather impressive— 
when you consider that a bunch of “hick 
farmers” are spending their money in 
advertising: newspapers in 177 cities, 
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with a total circulation of 8,500,000 will 
carry the story, and 15,000 outdoor loca- 
tions have been contracted for. 

The advertising has been adapted to 
the people they wish to impress. In 
New York, for example, space is being 
used in the Jewish newspapers, with copy 
which shows that leading rabbis endorse 
“Dairylea.” 

The League salesmen are also trained 
to do window display work; on this their 
quota is ten complete trims a week. Dis- 
play cards and streamers are packed 
compactly so that salesmen can carry 
several complete trims without being 
burdened down. Before starting out on 
this work they are instructed on how to 
make displays that will fit the various 
sizes and types of store windows they 
will find on their territories. 

Territories outside of the very large 
cities are divided up on “county unit” 
lines. Western New York State, for ex- 
ample, has five salesmen’s territories, in 
charge of a division manager. He in 
turn reports to New York. 

Mr. Grady is a great believer in in- 
tensive sales effort and close check-up. 
Salesmen report on each call made on 
their copy of the dealer report, and the 
information is then transferred to the 
permanent office copy. This card report 
shows information about the dealer, the 
type of store, rating, credit limit, pur- 
chase divided by kinds of League prod- 
ucts, stock on hand of League milk, other 
brands carried, advertising matter placed, 
ete. . In addition to filling out 
these dealer cards, the salesmen make up 
a daily report which summarizes this 
information for all of their calls. 

(A second article on the Dairymen’s 
League and its sales activities will give 
details and illustrations of their supervi- 
sion and check-up systems.) 


“St. Louis—the City with More Than 
$87,000,000 to Spend on Municipal Im- 
provements” is the title of The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat’s latest booklet describ- 
ing the merchandising possibilities in 
that city’s trade radius for 1923. Sales 
managers with products for municipal 
markets will find this little booklet un- 
usually informative. Copies may be ob- 
tained by addressing the advertising de- 
partment of the paper. 


“Merchandising America’s Greatest 
Retail Market” is the title of the 1922 
edition of the year book of the New York 
World, and sales executives who want a 
true estimate of the possibilities that 
await the advertiser in this enormous 
area of retail distribution, will find the 
book intensely interesting and unusually 
informative. A most searching analysis of 
every phase of the problems facing the 
advertiser entering this market—covers 
every phase of industrial New York. 
Although the edition is limited, executives 
of bona fide advertisers may obtain copies 
on request by addressing the merchan- 
dising department, The New York World, 
Pulitzer Building, New York. 


The Sleep-Or-Swing Company, manu- 
facturers of porch swings, incubators and 
baby cribs, Topeka, announces the ap- 
pointment of EARL S. NEWHOUSE and J. 
E. WHEATLEY as its sales managers. 


Si IAL LENGE CARTS 


bat 


EVERAL years ago another 
. advertiser, when faced by 

similar conditions, sought the 
advice of a friend who is one of 
the officials of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. He knew that 
Victor never stopped advertising, 
and that as years went by and 
their sales grew larger and their 
good-will increased, they kept pil- 
ing on to their advertising appro- 
priation. 

This advertiser said to the Victor 
official, “I know you are oversold 
for months to come and that your 
distributors can’t get enough stock. 
Don’t they kick because you can’t 
fill their orders and yet go on build- 
ing up more and more of a de- 
mand?” 

“Yes—they kick. But they would 
kick a d sight harder if they 
had the goods and couldn’t sell 
them.” 


Some word-painter once de- 
scribed advertising as a running — 
stream which carried goods from 
the producer to the user. This may be a 
fair analogy, but some men carry the 
comparison a bit further and think of 
advertising as something like the water 
at the kitchen sink—turn the tap off and 
on at will. 


If business is depressed—stop adver- 
tising. If business is unusually good— 
stop advertising. Advertise, if you must 
at all, in between times. Such theories, 
put down in black and white, look foolish, 
and yet such are the policies of some ad- 
vertisers. 


No notably successful advertiser goes 
by this “off and on again” system, but at 
the same time it is frequently difficult, 
and sometimes impossible, to maintain a 
steady bombardment throughout all sea- 
sons and years. When business is very 
bad, the learned doctors of advertising 
say, “Advertise—and make your business 
better.” Very true. It should be done. 
But at such periods advertisers may be 
forced to stop their advertising. They 
may be so hard up for working capital 
that they can not pay advertising bills. 
If they go to the bank, the officers want 
to know how the money is to be used. 
For advertising? Sorry, but we can’t 
accommodate you. That has been the 
usual rebuff, although many bankers now 
understand that advertising is a selling 
force, and not a luxury like antique rugs 
in the president’s office. 


But when orders are rolling in, and the 
sales and financial heads are looking dis- 
approvingly at the production manager 
because he can’t speed up his plant more, 
there is usually money available for ad- 
vertising. If advertising is stopped the 


heads of the business, and no outsiders, 
are to be blamed. 


Why Advertise When Oversold? 


By Philip S. Salisbury 


Editor Sales Management: 


Our company continued its advertis- 
ing during the business slump against the 
advise of some of our directors and 
stockholders. At the present time the 
business is in a very prosperous con- 
dition. Our factory is eight to ten weeks 
behind on deliveries and I notice that 
Babson and most of the big bankers predict 
a continuation of good business. 


What should be our policy regarding 
advertising? If we continue, it will only 
mean that we will be creating a demand 
which our distributors cannot fill. 
Wouldn't it be good business from all 
angles to conserve our cash so that we 
will have money with which to advertise 
when dull times come? What has been the 
experience of other concerns? 


LANSDOWNE AUTO SPECIALTIES CORP. 


The letter from our subscriber reads, 
“What has been the experience of other 
concerns?” 

That is a sensible question. An answer 
to it will mean more than any amount of 
abstract reasoning. Well, then, here are 
concrete examples: 


A. A Shoe Company 


The International Shoe Company is 
said to be the largest shoe manufactur- 
ing enterprise in the world. It was or- 
ganized twenty years ago in a highly 
competitive field, with a capital of 
$250,000. 

In 1922 it manufactured, sold and 
shipped $101,000,000 worth of shoes. It 
has grown every year since its inception. 
It has never had a set-back, but has gone 
ahead steadily, regardless of panics and 
other conditions. Its success is said to 
be due to four things: 

1. It was organized and has been di- 
rected continuously by men of large 


vision. They dreamed big dreams and 
worked like to make them come 
true. 


2. Steadfast clinging to a policy of 
good looking and good wearing shoes for 
a reasonable price. 

3. The right kind of sales policy. The 
salesmen are trained to look upon the 
merchant as something more than a cus- 
tomer—a warm personal friend. 

4, Consistent advertising. The adver- 
tising manager stated recently that the 
budget had averaged about $1,500,000 for 
several years. A very large percentage 
of this advertising money is spent in 
furnishing customers with various forms 
of advertising cooperation. 

During the boom times before the 
slump of 1920 the company was con- 
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stantly oversold. Back orders av- 
eraged three to seven million dol- 
lars a month, but not once did they 
consider any curtailment of their 
advertising program. 

The result? When the slump 
came, and hundreds of other con- 
cerns were forced to close down 
altogether, or run only two or three 
days a week, the International went 
steadily ahead. Jt did not shut 
down a day or lay off a single man. 


B. Three-in-One Oil 


In 1894 Noah Slee discovered 
that one of the by-products of his 
varnish factory had unusual qual- 
ities as a lubricant, cleaner and 
rust preventive. Naming it “3-in-1 
Oil,” he began bottling this new 
product, plunged $6.25 on an adver- 
tisement, and sold the first gross— 
personally—to John Wanamaker. 

Gradually he increased his ad- 

| vertising—and all know where the 
| product is today. Five thousand 
jobbers, 250,000 retailers, and sold 
in every country in the world. 
During the latter part of the war 
period and the post-war period of infla- 
tion, it became increasingly difficult for 
them to do business; labor scarce and 
high-priced; raw materials high and 
hard to get; constant shortage of bottles, 
corks, cartons and basic oils. Their peak 
year was 1919, but they could have done 
much more business if it had not been for 
all of these restrictions. 


But their advertising went consistently 
and serenely on—building for the future. 
In 1918 their advertising budget in- 
creased $25,343. In 1919 it increased 
$33,091. In 1920 it increased $81,670. 

-Was the policy sound? The real test 
came in the fall of 1920 with the general 
slump. Their business was affected some 
—but their greatest loss in volume dur- 
ing the entire depression was only twelve 
per cent of their peak year. In 1922 the 
volume lacked only a day and a half’s 
operation of equalling the record year of 
1919. 


C. In the New England Jewelry Field 


This company makes fine cases for 
jewelers. When other manufacturers in 
the Providence-Attleboro belt discon- 
tinued advertising during the boom, these 
folks continued. They stuck to exploit- 
ing their trade-mark, despite the pitying 
comments of friends and competitors. 
Some of their salesmen thought the firm 
foolish. But when the general business 
slump came—as it inevitably and unerr- 
ingly does come—this company had a lot 
of business which their competitors might 
have had. 

D. From Soup to Soap 


Dr. J. T. Dorrance, president, Camp- 
bell Soup Company, was recently quoted 
as saying, “Our policy of advertising is 
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advertising, continuously.” The invest- 
ment for Campbell advertising has been 
steadily increased year after year and 
for the present year is the largest in its 
history. 

Colgate, Cream of Wheat, Procter & 
Gamble, are others of the large group 
of successful advertisers who to some 
extent owe their success to consistent and 
continuous advertising. 


The director of one of the largest and 
oldest cocoa manufacturers said recently, 
“If every housewife in the United States 
had a can of ‘ Cocoa” on her 
pantry shelf we would keep on advertis- 
ing just as if we were trying to get dis- 
tribution.” 


Among the advertisers who have used 
one of the national monthlies twenty or 
more consecutive years, without a break, 
we find Berry Brothers, Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co., Eastman Kodak, Mead 
Cycle, Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Pos- 
tum, Globe-Wernicke, Victor, Vose pianos, 
Gunn furniture, Waterman pens, Santa 
Fe Railway, George Frost, and Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx. Undoubtedly, there 
were many times during the two decades 
when these companies were very con- 
siderably oversold. 


E. Down in Wall Street 


When a rising market is in full swing, 
many financial advertisers feel they can 
dispense with advertising. They believe 
that the efforts of their personal sales- 
men will produce all the business they 
can handle. 

But at least one of the largest and 
most markedly successful security houses 
does not see it this way. This company 
does not advertise sporadically — the 
turning on and off of the kitchen tap— 
but plans its campaigns six months or a 
year ahead. Right now, it is starting an 
extensive educational campaign. 


F. Tying Up the Future 


The Broderick & Bascom Rope Com- 
pany’s big St. Louis factory burned a 
year ago. They were entirely closed 
down for quite a period, except for a 
smaller factory in Seattle which they op- 
erated night and day. 

But they kept on advertising—not cut- 
ting down a penny—because they wanted 
to be in business three years, and ten 
years, from that time. They have never 
let business depressions or temporary 
flurries affect the consistency of their ad- 
vertising policy. 


G. A Government That Advertises When 
Oversold 


The Government of Bermuda wants 
more tourists—and it gets them through 
advertising. The island officials (together 
with the two steamship companies oper- 
ating between New York and Bermuda) 
arranged last year to get together and 
advertise the island’s attractions and how 
to get there. Soon after the campaign 
started, the hotel keepers threw out the 
“oversold” sign. 

But the advertising had been planned 
for. the future as well as for today’s 
needs. New hotels and boarding houses 
could and would be built. The three in- 
terests involved, therefore, decided to 
continue the advertising in order to build 
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up a strong desire which would not only 
“sell out” the resort, next winter, but 
spread the patronage out through the 
summer season as well. Many manufac- 
turers have also found that advertising 
can be used like a rolling pin to roughly 
level out the peaks and valleys of busi- 
ness. 
H. Staging a Quick “Comeback” 


Goodyear and Ingersoll—two national 
advertisers who almost fell by the way- 
side a couple of years ago. Both organ- 
izations found themselves in financial 
difficulties (through no fault of their 
advertising policy) but were reorganized. 
The advertising and selling world was 
shocked. Could it be that companies that 
had invested so many millions in adver- 
tising could lose everything in a flash? 

The answer seems to be found in the 
present position of these companies. They 
have both staged a vigorous comeback. 
Proof of the contention that the effect of 
advertising is cumulative is shown here. 
Both had followed policies of consistent 
advertising—which created a demand 
that made it possible to get started 
again, and quickly. 


What Happens When Advertising Stops? 


We asked a number of men to give us 
examples of companies that stopped ad- 
vertising when oversold. We heard of 
many names, but most of these companies 
are no longer in existence. This does not 
mean, of course, that a company must 
advertise to be successful. Such a state- 
ment would be absurd. Our largest in- 
dustrial organization, the United States 
Steel Corporation, does very little paid 
advertising. (However, a very good 
argument could be made that the steel 
corporation might be more successful 
than it is now if, through advertising, it 
built good-will and friendship.) 

But admitting that a company can be 
successful without advertising, experi- 
ence of thousands of advertisers indicates 
that sporadic off-and-on advertising does 
not bring profitable results. If a com- 
pany is going to use advertising at all, 
it can do so most economically by keeping 
at it steadily, through lean years and fat 
years. 

It’s really just like going up a steep 
hill in a car. If the motorists stops half- 
way up he’s a “goner,” but if he pounds 
steadily ahead he will reach the top with- 
out much trouble. 


We mentioned the man who asked the 
advice of a Victor official. It so hap- 
pened that this advertiser was compelled 
by the bankers to discontinue his adver- 
tising. That was in 1920. Recently he 
started up again on an even bigger scale 
than before. The other day the manager 
of one of his prominent offices told us, 
“A number of dealers still are under the 
impression that we are out of business.” 
He estimates that it will cost the com- 
pany fully three times as much to get 
back where they were before than it 
would have cost if they had continued 
their advertising on the same scale. 


Not so many years ago you used to 
hear of Pyle’s Pearline. It is said that 
for many years Pearline and Gold Dust 
ran neck and neck in volume of business, 
but along about 1907 Mr. James T. Pyle 
died. The company had been spending 
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a half million dollars every year for ad- 
vertising. The heirs got together and de- 
cided the product was so well known that 
advertising was no longer needed. And 
they wanted this half million for them- 
selves. 

The first year of no advertising there 
was no appreciable decrease in sales. 

The second year there was a slump— 
but the owners blamed it to “conditions.” 

The third year they were well on the 
toboggan. 

By 1914 the owners were panicky—and 
appropriated $150,000 in an attempt to 
come back. It was too late. 

A few years later the owners of this 
once prosperous business sold their re- 
maining assets to Procter & Gamble for 
less than $20,000. 


The Sale of Mileage Books 


Stopped by Injunction 


On April 25th the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission revoked their order 
requiring railroads to begin sale of in- 
terchangeable mileage books at a twenty 
per cent reduction of fare rates on May 
15th. 

The date of the sale of mileage books 
has been postponed until January 1, 
1924. The action of the Commission 
which follows the granting of a perma- 
nent injunction in Boston on April 23rd 
against the Commission’s order resulted 
directly from an appeal for postpone- 
ment by western carriers. Though the 
court order only restrained sale of the 
books by fifty eastern railroads, the com- 
mission decided to forestall the confused 
situation which would arise from sale 
and use of mileage in other parts of the 
country and from possible court action 
on behalf of western and southern rail- 
roads. 

The bitter fight put up by the rail- 
roads against the mileage book order 
seems to have been, for the time being at 
least, successful. It brings to naught 
all the work that has been done by the 
various organizations of traveling men. 

In December, 1921, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT printed a list of ten things for 
which we were working—ten policies we 
were advocating. The fourth item was 
“Lower Mileage Rates.” Editorially and 
otherwise we have worked for this mile- 
age book order, and we will continue to 
do so, for we still feel that the wholesale 
users of transportation are entitled to a 
reduced rate. 

The sale of the mileage books was 
hedged about with every conceivable 
sort of regulation, seemingly it being 
the idea of the railroads to make the 
purchase of the books as difficult, and as 
troublesome as possible. Small photo- 
graphs of the purchasers of books were 
required. They were non-transferable, 
good for but one year, with no refund 
privileges, either in case of loss of the 
coupons, death of the holder, or nonuse 
of the coupons. A ninety-dollar book 
was to have been sold for $72, thus giv- 
ing the railroads an opportunity to col- 
lect for transportation in May, which in 
some cases might not have been used 
until the following April or May. We 
fail to see where the railroads had much 
to lose. 
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Routing Salesmen a Fine Art 


By Edgar E. Norton 


Fitting the territory to the man as a profitable study 
in character, and what happens when the right man 
mixes with a sympathetic group of prospects 


the Rio Dulce, from the coast, 

touching here and there, at a 
banana plantation, or at a bashful little 
cluster of village houses, hungry for 
supplies, was on her return trip and 
within sight of-the shimmering gulf 
waters, when a planter and a mahogany 
camp superintendent fell to talking. 

The object of both their attention and 
their talk stood in the bow of the boat; 
tall, alert, erect, his smiling face 
bronzed, and his yellowish hair rippled 
by the soft wind. At his elbow, the 
short, stout, red-faced gentleman with 
the white hair and flowing white mus- 
tache, was all laughter. Obviously, the 
younger man was a good entertainer. 

“That chap,” remarked the Mahogany 
Camp Superintendent, “is a wonder—a 
perfect wonder! Do you know the fellow 
with him?” 

“Don’t seem to remember his face,” 
answered the Rio Dulce section Banana 
King; “but the truth is, I have not been 
down the river in over a year. I’m be- 
ginning to prefer solitude—the jungle. 
Could it be Major Portos, of Porto 
Barrios?” 


‘i boat that occasionally plies up 


The Salesman from the States 


“The same,” responded his companion, 
“richest and most influential importer in 
Guatemala—in all Central America, I 
was about to say. And he is notoriously 
grump—hard to get along with. The 
young American has hypnotized him— it’s 
little short of wizardry!” 

“Who is he?” inquired the planter. 

“Salesman for a New York export 
house, as slick an article as ever stepped 
into port. It isn’t easy to get along with 
the natives, the old-timers, in this part of 
the country. They are peculiar. And 
American sales representatives fail, nine 
times out of ten, because they are not 
fitted, temperamentally, to the job—to 
the people. 

“The Frenchman comes over here and 
gets away with it. The German used to. 
A certain type of English salesman 
cleans up. But American houses are 
poor pickers. No psychology enters into 
the routing of the men. It takes more 
than just a salesman. I held down the 
job of sales manager with a Chicago 
house twenty-two years ago and have 
some definite ideas on the subject. 


“Been watching this young American 
for three weeks. He knows how to ad- 
just himself to the people and to condi- 
tions. And he is doing a wonderful 


business, where hundreds have failed. 
You may know the old Major, who has 
dropped everything at Barrios and gone 
on a hunting expedition up the river for 
a week—just to show the lad around— 


likes him. Ordinarily, I would say it is 
as easy to get on the good side of Portos 
as to fraternize with a wild hog. It’s a 
knack!” 

Until a comparatively short while ago, 
sales managers were not inclined to pay 
much attention to the psychological se- 
lection of men, as regards their adapta- 
bility to certain peoples and territories. 
A salesman was just a salesman. Bill 
was sent out into Ohio; Jim was speeded 
Southward, and Sam could have the 
Middle West. 

Nobody stopped to figure out, along 
scientific lines, whether Bill’s character, 
disposition, temperament and _ experi- 
ences made him the ideal choice for 
Ohio. Jim might fail in the Carolinas 
and be blamed for it, when the blame 
really rested with the sales manager who 
had sent him there—for Jim would have 
broken all records in Bill’s territory. 

We heard the president of a very large 
corporation say recently that one of the 
most vital things in connection with 
salesmanship today is the plotting out of 
territory in its relation to men. 


The Best Man for Every Territory 


It comes before everything else. It is 
the very foundation of selling success. 
It circumvents all other considerations. 
The man who sells the most goods is the 
one who best fits in temperamentally 
with the people with whom he does busi- 
ness. A territory, in brief, is as fruitful 
as human contacts are happy. One regu- 
lates the other. 

All wrong—all wrong, is the method of 
reaching down, mentally blindfolded, into 
a grab-bag full of salesmen, pick one 
out, haphazard, and shunt him off after 
business in a certain part of the country, 
without the formality of discovering his 
reactions to the people and their possible 
reception of his style of beauty—and 
character. 

Notwithstanding which, that’s the 
manner of procedure a generous percen- 
tage of the time. 

It makes things harder for the sales- 
man. It retards progress. It causes 
everybody concerned to work under 
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greater handicaps of friction. It is the 
long way around, when there is a nice, 
sunny, flower-embanked short cut. 

In the offices of the sales manager of 
a great institution manufacturing auto- 
mobile accessories, there is a remarkable 
chart and an equally remarkable file. 
Suppose we examine them, while the 
boss’ back is turned, because he is just 
a little disinclined to air his pet ideas. 
Why put all of your cards face up on 
the table? 

Chart and file work in harmony and 
are inter-related. 

One supports and is a feeder for the 
other. The chart is an abbreviated and 
simplified map of the United States. 
Various selling territories and distribu- 
tion points are marked on it in purple 
copying ink. And at these points we find 
neatly lined-off mortises, approximately 
four inches square. 


In each square has been pasted a com- 
pactly written typewritten analysis of 
the people, the sectional peculiarities, the 
human trends, the character high- lights. 


How Sectional Characteristics Are 
Recorded 


But we’ll read several of them, in an 
attempt to see what it’s all about. (An 
under-official has confessed that the sys- 
tem increased business last year a little 
more than twenty-eight percent—some 
increase!) 

“TERRITORY (S)—Small business 
but steady. Retailers in Class F. Scat- 
tered. Average prospect narrow, bigoted 
and indiiferent to either promises or per- 
formances of the customary Big City ap- 
peal. Can only be reached by talking 
their own neighborhood—their own local 
interests—their own environment. Avoid 
‘flossy talk’ or too much city brag. For 
most part, customers and prospects are 
men past fifty who have been long in the 
saddle and are looked upon as signifi- 
cant village figures. They like flattery. 
Are susceptible to praise of their own 
locale. Prefer to deal with men near 
their own age. Can’t be forced, cajoled 
or driven. Salesmen must take plenty of 
time at the job. Will buy in small lots 
only and it is suicide in a business sense, 
to attempt to change these conditions— 
(SALESMAN TYPE 14).” 


It will be observed that in these mor- 
tises on the map there is a brief sum- 
mary of the characteristics of both the 
customers and the conditions under 
which a salesman should operate. It is 
perfectly obvious that a certain type of 
man and of approach is essential. The 
final note regarding salesmen is a guide, 
and the corresponding type number is to 
found in another file. Therefore, when 
something happens, and a new man must 
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be sent into a territory, a wise selection 
can be made, a scientific one. 

But it is interesting to observe another 
of these chart character studies in minia- 
ture: 

“TERRITORY (G)—Population mixed. 
Great percentage is half Spanish and 
half Indian, dating back to the settlement 
of the region. Climate, tropic. People 
correspondingly sluggish. Don’t expect 
anybody to hurry. Biggest business done 


‘during winter months, because of impor- 
tant influx of tourists. Because of blood 
strain, prospects are inclined to be 
morose, cold, unresponsive—uncommuni- 
cative and suspicious. Strangers never 
taken in. Extremes of jealousy, where 
outsiders have come in and opened shops, 
factories, etc. Salesman must do most 
of the talking and confine it entirely to 
the problem in hand. Nothing irrelevent 
will go. No stories. Never mention a 
man’s competitor. Avoid carrying gos- 
sip. Fatal to interrupt a native when he 
is busy making even the smallest sale. 
(SALESMAN TYPE 9.)” 

And this, as an index to the man and 
the salesman must sell: 

“TERRITORY (L)—AIl towns—even 
very small ones—smartly progressive 
and big city ideas and ideals. Quality of 
establishments improving rapidly. Cheap 
markets undesirable. Snappy run of cus- 
tomers, eager to accept suggestions and 
to such ideas as are in vogue in metro- 
politan centers. Convivial spirit prevails. 
A good story goes and is an asset. 
People want to hear the latest news 
from everywhere and are partial to gos- 
sip. Quick at transactions. Want to 
‘make it snappy.’ Fond of novelties. 
Easy - going territory. (SALESMAN 
TYPE 7.)” 

When Men Find Sympathy 

The chart is a large affair, covering 
almost the entire end of a good-sized 
room, and the enclosures are changed 
once every six months, as salesmen bring 
in reports and conditions take on a new 
complexion. The representatives who 
have covered the territories assist in 
formulating these briefs but the sales 
manager himself goes completely over the 
ground once every twelve months and is 
as familiar with it as any of his men. 

And now a glimpse at the index file of 
corresponding cards. The most casual 
study of them shows that even a stranger 
to the department could route every 
salesman in the organization, without 
previous knowledge of either conditions 
or the individualities of the members of 
the department. The tie-up is positive 
and fool-proof. 

We take a card from the several to be 
found in TYPE 14. 

It reads: 

“BARKER, JAMES H.—Natural dip- 
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lomat. Tactful to a degree. Has a way 
of getting along with all types. Pro- 
ceeds with great deliberation and cau- 
tion. Is conservative in his language 
and in all discussions concerning busi- 
ness. Strong point is shrewd restraint. 
Middle aged. Has a way of reading 
local newspapers in towns visited and 
therefore accumulates first hand intima- 
cies. Can adapt himself to any situa- 
tion.” 

If you will compare the above with its 
corresponding SALESMAN TYPE 14 on 
the chart, you will at once observe that 
Mr. James H. Barker would be the ideal 
type of man to send to the aforemen- 
tioned territory. He is equipped to 
handle it and its problems sympa- 
thetically. 

As fast as a new man enters this sales 
organization—and it is a large one, com- 
posed of some two hundred competent 
experts—he is listed as to his character 
as well as his characteristics. A cross- 
section is made, with words, of his pe- 
culiarities, his whims, his merits, even 
his shortcomings, if any. 

When Mr. Barker, for example, calls 
on a gruff and grumpy prospect in Ter- 
ritory (S) he understands exactly how 
to handle his man. First of all, he is 
sympathetically inclined. His years and 
his experience place him in the same 
groove. Where a younger man or a man 
of different tendencies, might look upon 
that customer as a fussy old curmudgeon, 
Mr. Barker is tolerant. He can see be- 
yond the gruff exterior and is even con- 
versant with such conditions as may have 
given birth to the other man’s character. 

“When I route my men for the sea- 
son,” said another sales manager, “I op- 
erate much as does the producer of a 
play. I go about it as if I were casting 
a drama. Certain men are needed for 
certain parts. 

“T have seen many selling-plays fail 
because the ‘casting director’ did not live 
up to his responsibility. He shunted 
salesmen off on the road without a proper 
analysis of their individual fitness for 
the location and the peoples visited.” 


The Youngster’s Fatal Mistake 

A typical case in point:. middle 
Georgia, and the cotton belt. Farmers in 
the one game for generations, and with 
mules as the best all-round native power- 
plants, cost considered. 

Into this territory was sent a young 
college man, as representative and sales- 
man for a tractor manufacturing insti- 
tution. He was sizzling with the effer- 
vesence of immaturity, ambitious, irre- 
pressible. There was no such word as 
failure in his vocabulary. His firm had 
sent him down there to sell tractors to 
farmers and to boost the morale of local 
agents, small-town, etc., and by heck, 
that was what he intended to do, or . 
know the reason why. 

It proved to be a case of one immovable 
body coming slam bang up against 
another. 

The salesmanager 
“play.” 

Therefore, here is how the first public 
performance came off: 

SCENE: A large Georgia. diversified 
farm, not far from Macon. 

TIME: Morning in May. 


had miscast the 
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Accessories, such as imposing old 
house, with tall white pillars, under live 
oak trees. The inevitable chinaberry or 
two. Vista of fertile soil and embryo 
crops. 

CHARACTERS: A typical, past- 
middle-age cotton planter, whose father 
before him and whose father’s father, 
had_ planted cotton and_ understood 
negroes and mules, on that same piece of 
red-clay land. Stout, usually good- 
natured, but with fixed ideas. 

SALESMAN: Young, impractical, 
suffering from a tendency to spontaneous 
combustion of judgment. Intent on sell- 
ing and little else. A stranger to these 
parts. 

Now proceed with the play—orchestra 
—please strike up “Away Down South in 
Dixie!” 


We’re off! 

SALESMAN: “This is Mr. Gordon, 
isn’t it?” 

PLANTER: “Yes, sir. Howdy!” 

SALESMAN: “I’m so well that if I 


was any better I’d die from it. Mr. Gor- 
don, I was around to see our local agent 
in Macon, and he was telling me about 
you. He said he has been trying to get 
you interested in tractors for a year or 
longer, and you won’t even allow him to 
bring one out here for a demonstration.” 


The Planter Was Hard Headed 


PLANTER (tightening up noticeably) : 
“T guess that’s right. Been around to 
see Mat Sumners, eh?” 

SALESMAN: “I’ve done that little 
thing. He is our accredited agent in 
this territory, but we’ll have to get a new 
man if he doesn’t do better.” 

PLANTER: “You won’t find nobody 
better than Mat. I guess he comes just 
about knowin’ everybody worth knowin’, 
in this neck of the woods.” 

SALESMAN: “But, Mr. Gordon—you 
know as well as I do that the modern 
farmer is a tractor booster. Tractors 
have revolutionized farming. It took a 


lot of coaxing, at first, to get the rubes 
interested in efficiency, but they are all 
coming around to it. They had to. There 
was nothing to it. You use mules almost 
altogether, don’t you?” 

PLANTER: “Yes, sir.” 

SALESMAN: “Well, a mule is about 
as modern as a hoop skirt and about as 
efficient when it comes to hard work in a 
field, economy and all the rest. You’re in 
this business for profit, are you not?” 

PLANTER: “We are not ready for 
tractors out here—just yet. I’ve been all 


(Continued on page 674) 
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Eight Times as Many Orders by 
Changing the Letter 


By William A. Hersey 


This is the sixth of a series of articles which Mr. Hersey is writing for SALES MANAGEMENT, 
out of his many years’ experience as a specialist in selling by mail. His article in the March issue 


was entitled: ‘Sales Letters That Touch a Live Nerve.” 


Preceding articles in the series have 


discussed making return cards pay; handling the coupon in direct advertising pieces; sugges- 


tions for selling the “tank” towns by mail. 


The present article discusses an interesting experi- 


ment conducted while Mr. Hersey was sales promotion manager for the Ingersoll Watch people. 


NE of the tricks of a salesman’s 
() trade is to skillfully use ‘old cus- 

tomers to sell new ones. He soon 
learns that he can carry conviction much 
more readily by letting an old customer 
brag up his merchandise. He gradually 
accumulates a lot of anecdotes and con- 
versations, which he weaves together into 
a sales talk. If, for example, he wants 
to convince a merchant that it will be a 
simple matter for him to dis- 


The main reason for this success, he 
claims, is due to the fact that he will 
always tell his men one of the salesmen 
told him about that plan or idea. 

He contends that the men in the field, 
who were up against hard nuts all day 
long, are apt to feel that the managers, 
sitting at their desks in the offices, 
haven’t got quite the same viewpoint as 
the men in the field have, who are closer 


pect to change his method of doing busi- 
ness. When we begin to tell the prospect 
that certain things should be done differ- 
ently, he is apt to tell us that he knows 
more about his business than we do. 

A manufacturer of office records, who 
had devised a simplified set of business 
records for small dealers, found the set 
extremely difficult to sell, though it really 
did benefit the dealer a great deal. Very 
frequently the dealers would 


pose of a few gross of some 
certain numbers, he recalls 
another customer of his who 
bought a stock of those items 
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six months ago. This cus- Grane & Adane, 
tomer had much the same seme sear 
Gentlemen: 


kind of a store as the man 
the salesman is talking to, 
and he had the same fears 
and doubts. A few weeks ago 
the salesman was in to see 
this customer and the cus- 
tomer told him thus and so, 
and so and so. 

Then the salesman follows 
up his advantage by citing 
other customers who had 
made big profits by stocking 
the items in question. And 
he tells what they said; how 
pleased they were. It takes 
a hard-boiled prospect indeed 
to withstand such an on- 
slaught, and the salesman 
gets a much higher percent- 
age of orders than if he 
merely told the customer that 
the items would sell and he 
would make a lot of money 
selling them. Such _ state- 
ments are usually put down 
as “sales talk” and discounted 
about ninety per cent. 


There is still another rea- 


You have heard of Mr, G. A, Garver, haven't you? 
has, as he is one of the most successful general-store men in the country. 
There are a few good suggestions by Garver in the booklet enclosed. 


are an expensive luxury. 


The Business Record System is more than a mere set of records. 
call it a system of “Interpretive Record Keeping.” It interprets various 
conditions of your business and shows just where you are at. 


Now, it soon will be time for inventory. 


Let me send you one of these systems. 
you read the Instruction Book, you don’t agree with me that it is going 
to help increase your profits, send it back. 


In our work we come in intimate contact with a good many jewelers, and I 
seldom find one who doesn’t keep some sort of records. 
records do not give information to help you to increase your profits. 


Books that merely tell you how much you pay out and how much you take in 
Your records should show ~ automatically - where 
you are over stocked, 80 that you know where extra effort is required. 


I appreciate that a jeweler cannot turn his stock eas often as it can be 
turned in many other lines of business. 
over considerably by knowing where special efforts are required. 


Our service does not stop when we sell you the System. We only sell the 
System because we want to assist you. 
that you get the most out of it, as we are in seeing you have it. 


Very truly yous, 
LD 


mR ont 


Manager Service Depar 


WAH-#8-RF 


son why a good salesman fol- 
lows this plan. It gives him 
an opportunity to hold inter- 
est. It enables him to inject 
personalities into his saies talk. It serves 
as an opportunity to get action into his 
conversation, for in the last analysis, it is 
just as necessary to hold interest in a 
sales talk as in a book or a play. If ac- 
tion and conversation enable a play- 
wright and an author to sustain interest, 
it should be just as useful to others. 
Similarly, I know a sales manager of 
a very well known organization, employ- 
ing over a hundred men, who has had 
unusual success in getting his salesmen 
to use little stunts and plans he develops. 


For the Jeetail Jeweler 


Letter Number One pulled eight orders from a list of five 


thousand prospects! 


to the prospects and regular customers. 

Now that little idea of having it ap- 
pear as if your sales message is being 
passed on by someone else in the same 
line of business your prospect is in, is a 
mighty good one for sales letters, espe- 
cially when you have statements to make 
that are seemingly broad and might ap- 
pear exaggerated—although they are ab- 
solutely-true. 

I think that you will agree that a very 
difficult thing to sell is a product or serv- 
ice that makes it necessary for the pros- 
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Most every business man 


But the average 


But you can speed up your turn 


You might 


And require: no more 


The first of the year is a good 
time to install a system. Familiarize yourself with this System between 
now and then so that you can go ahead with it when you take inventory. 


You can look it over and if after 


We are just as interested in seeing 


ia 


reply to his letters—“I have 
been in business twenty 
years, and certainly know 
more about running my busi- 
ness than you do.” 

After trying a number of 
different letters and circu- 
lars, which pointed out to the 
dealer how he could make 
more profit by having better 
records of his business, the 
manufacturer made a test of 
two different letters. 

A list of 10,000 was used 
and split in two parts. Five 
thousand of each of these let- 
ters, together with a circular 
and return post card, was 
sent to each division of the 


Best of all, while this System gives you this profit-making information it list. 
is as simple to keep pp as the average set of books. 
time than the old fashioned system of bookkeeping. 


The 5,000 No. 1 letters 
pulled eight orders, while the 
same quantity of No. 2—the 
| conversational letter—pulled 
seventy-one orders. The re- 
sults on the No. 1 letter were 
about the same percentage of 
results as the manufacturer 
had been receiving on all 
previous mailings. And as 
there was no difference in the 
class of dealers on the list, 
and as the enclosures were 
the same, the increased re- 
sults were entirely due to the 
way the proposition was pre- 
sented—the conversational 
letter. 

After this test had been made, larger 
mailings were used with the conversa- 
tional letter, and practically the same 
proportion of replies were received. 

The whole secret of the results of this 
letter lies in the fact that the story was 
told by another dealer, situated about the 
same as the prospect, who received the 
letter. If these same remarks had been 
made in a straight letter, they would, no 
doubt, have brought the same answer as 
before—“I know more about my business 
than you do.” 


\ 
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Crane & Adams, 
Baraboo, Wis. 


Gentlemen: 


Up in the northern part of New York State - in a town of eleven 
thousand - there is a jeweler who has been in business for simost twenty years. 
repairman - he is a likable sort of a man - 
he alesys tries hard to please everyone -- he gives honest values in the mer- 
chandise he sells -- and be has built up a fairly good trade. 


Be is a "better-than-the-average” 


But, up to several years ago, in spite of the fact that his seles in- 
creased year by year -~ he was unable to increase his profits. And he became 
discouraged to find that after all of his years of hard work he was unable to 
make more than an average living out of his business - while other merchants 
who started in business after he did seemed well on the road to prosperity. 


jobber that the jeweler told his troubles. 


and so the books were referred to. 


a business by guessing at things. 
but nevertheless you do, 


percentage. 


letter Number One. 


This same idea of letting the other 
fellow shout your praises, can be used in 
bookets and other forms of enclosures as 
well. Here is an idea that perhaps you 
can use along these lines. Select from 
your files a number of good testimonial 
letters. Pick letters that bear on differ- 
ent aspects. For example, let us suppose 
you are selling composition belting to 
flour mills, machine shops, lumber mills 
and various lines of business. First of 
all decide upon a dozen of the most im- 
portant fields which you wish to develop. 
Then separate the letters according to 
those lines of business. 


A Vocational Campaign Suggestion 

When you have done this we will say 
you have fifteen letters from flour mills, 
twelve from machine shops, nine from 
lumber mills. Take the fifteen letters 
from the flour mills, and arrange them 
geographically, just as you would “make” 
them were you to make a trip to visit 
them. Then lay out a booklet, which rep- 
resents an imaginary trip from your 
plant to each of these fifteen flour. mills. 

The assumption will be that you are 
taking the man who is reading the book 
—a flour mill prospect—out to call on the 
different users of your belting, and as 
each plant is visited you can describe the 
mill and put in conversational form what 
the mill owner has already written to you 
in his testimonial letter. So far as pos- 
sible the entire booklet will be written in 
conversational form, the action being car- 
ried all the way through by relating ex- 
periences just as though you and your 
prospect were actually making such a 
trip. Well written, a booklet of this kind 
makes a very readable document, and de- 
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About two years ago a jobber with whom the jeweler did considerable 
business was on a round of friendly visits to his customers + and {it was to thia 


The jobber listened to the situation as the jeweler explained it - and, 
after hearing the details the jobber suggested that the trouble probably was due 
to lack of system in handling the stock - fixing prices ~- and measuring profits -- 
A casual examination promptly disclosed to 
the jobber that this jeweler’s trouble was the same that others had experienced. 
And it was @ condition with which the jobber was very familiar. 


"I see your trouble,” the jobber told the jeweler. 
books in which you enter figures - but the figures don't tell 
you anything. You have no way of planning your purchases to 
prevont overbuying - you cannot tell from your books how much 
stock you have on hand ~ you cannot tell which lines pay you a 
proper profit -- or which lines are being sold by you at a loss, 


"You will have to excuse me for being frank, but you are doing 
You won't admit that you guess, 


"The fact thet you sell an article for more than you pey for 
it does not indicate that the article is showing you a profit 
unless the profit has been based on the right or necessary 


For the Jeetail Jeweler 


months ago. 


"You keep 


stock. 


Wali-"D° 


Letter Number Two pulled seventy-one orders from a list of five thousand of the same type of prospects as received 
Obviously the conversational type of letter was the one to use on this proposition. 


livers its selling message forcibly and 
without challenge. 

When you have prepared the book for 
the flour mill prospect, get out a similar 
book for the machine shops, etc. In this 
way you will soon have a set of testi- 
monial booklets covering each of the 
major classes of trade. In each case you 
will be using the experience of several 
satisfied customers to sell a new one. 
Yet, instead of being a dry compilation 
of testimonial letters, it will sparkle with 
interest and read like a high grade ar- 
ticle in a trade paper about his business. 


Borrowing a Legal Idea 


Another evolution of the same plan is 
to get up a document that is ostensibly 
a stenographic report of a trial, held be- 
fore a court of law. The prospect is the 
defendant. He is trying to prove that 
he cannot save money by using whatever 
it is you sell. You, the plaintiff, must 
prove that he is mistaken, and that the 
reverse is true. The case opens in the 
usual courtroom atmosphere and the tes- 
timonial letters are introduced in the 
forms of witnesses for the plaintiff. The 
idea lends itself admirably well to inject- 
ing human interest, and you can have a 
lot of fun in putting common objections 
into the mouths of witnesses for the de- 
fense and then in the cross examination 
of the witness, blow them to atoms. Of 
course, such a proceeding is rather drawn 
out, but it will hold interest exceedingly 
well, and makes a highly effective en- 
closure. The judge in summing up the 
case to the jury, instructs them to return 
a verdict for the plaintiff, or the trial 
may be shortened considerably by having 


“Now I would suggest, without further delay that you put ine 
© system to record every transaction - @ system that will show 
you where you are at at all times - for you cannot manage & 
“business and profit thereby by guessing ~- any more than I 

can manage mine. 


"The most profitable thing that you can do is te get in touch 

with the Ingersoll Company, They have the best system I know 

of, It ds complete - yet a very simple system - and would be 

“the means of regulating your stock and increasing your profits - 
and it is a time saver. 


This jowoler did act upon his jabber's suggestion, and he is a differ- 
ent kind of a jeweler today. 
posted - it tells him what stock he bas on hard that is not moving - and how long 
the ck has beer on bacds 
gl he can tell whether a certain artiole was purchased three months ago or ten 
The system will point to every article that is a slow mover. 

ope hia eyes to many things he did not know befors. It enables him to eliminate 
lis which do not pay profit, and cut out unnecessary selling expense. 


i This jeweler’s business has not only increased - but his percentage of 
profits has increased materially -- and his stock does n0t inventory es auch to- 
day as it did two. years ago, because he has 4 

Now, this man's record is not by ary means remarkable. 

many others that we hear of. 


The Business Record System pays for itself in e short time. We shall 
be glad to send one of the systems to you subject to your approval. 
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"You will do..tess bookkeeping and better bookkeeping - you will 
get all the money that is due you as a result of your efforts." 


The system practically talks to him - it keeps hin 
It jogs nis memory ~ it spurs him to action. Ata 


Tt has 


ded in el ing slow-moving 


It is similer to 


Very truly yours, 
JERELER’S POCKET MAGAZINE. 


eek a 


For the Jeeta:l Jeweler 


the case dismissed before its conclusion 
on the grounds that the defendant was 
not able to make out a case. 


This “report” should be gotten up in 
legal style and the whole thing, of course, 
should have the appearances of a legal 
document. You might even go so far 
as to typewrite a different cover for each 
prospect, inserting his name on the space 
usually used on such a document for the 
name of the case, as The American Belt- 
ing Company vs. John Doe. : 


The Conversation Must Be Natural 


These are just a few of the many ways 
that the conversation atmosphere can be 
worked into your sales letters and litera- 
ture. Other ideas, even better than 
those I have mentioned, will undoubtedly 
occur to you when you give the matter 
thought. But whatever form you decide 
to follow, it is important that the facts 
represented in the conversation be such 
as could actually take place, and must 
relate everyday experiences. 


When I am up against it and have 
been unable to decide what type of letter 
or booklet to use, I have found the con- 
versational type of letter has brought re- 
sults where others have failed. 


“While I rarely have time to read 
SALES MANAGEMENT during office hours, 
I take every issue home with me, and 
literally ‘eat it up.’ I have never read 
a copy of it without securing good ideas. 
Ideas that are workable and which I 
have been able to use to great advantage. 
Please don’t let my subscription lapse.” — 
G. W. Dumont, Mgr. Sales Dept., The 
American Law Book Company. 
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When “Old Timers” Begin to Go Stale 


By John D. Rauch 


Manager of Factory Sales, Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 


Just when the sales manager has a group of men on a profitably productive basis he begins to 
notice some of the former stars going stale, or some of the good men get restless to kick over the 


traces. 


To fill the gaps left by these men there must be a constant and systematic plan for 


recruiting and training new men to take their places. Out of many years’ experience in recruit- 
ing men Mr. Rauch writes of his plans for keeping the ranks filled with producers. 


WAS connected once with a large 

corporation doing a national business 

and employing several hundred sales- 
men. These salesmen were all, or prac- 
tically all, working on a commission 
basis. Salesmen working on this basis 
are prone to believe that their time is 
their own, and that they can start out in 
the morning or quit in the afternoon 
when they please, and if they should hap- 
pen to close a particularly nice piece of 
business, they can afford to lay off en- 
tirely for a day and go fishing. 


Well, this concern realized that if their 
salesmen could be brought to appreciate 
just how much each call paid them in 
cash, they could readily increase their 
business, without increasing their sales 
force. The following year each salesman 
was required to fill out a report of each 
call, showing enough data to indicate 
that it was really an interview, and at 
the end of the year, the total number of 
calls were divided into the total commis- 
sions paid to all of the salesmen, and the 
result showed that each man had received 
nearly five dollars for each call he had 
made during the year. It was not a hard 
matter to induce these salesmen to make 
several more calls a day, and the result 
was that the company nearly doubled its 
business. 


Good Men Don’t Answer Blind Ads 


Such statistics as mentioned above are 
essential in order to maintain a sales 
organization. But no sales organization, 
however carefully built and planned and 
kept inspired, will continue to remain in- 
tact indefinitely. It is constantly neces- 
sary for the sales manager to be pre- 
pared to build up his fences and to 
strengthen his reinforcements first at one 
point and then at another. 


How to get the best men to fill these 
vacancies or to replace others is a real 
problem. It costs money to hire and edu- 
cate new salesmen, and the company 
usually takes a chance of losing its pres- 
tige along with the expense. 


Nearly every sales manager has a file 
of applicants to refer to, of course, but 
usually this is of little use in times of 
necessity, because it is obviously out of 
date. By that I mean that usually too 
long a time has elapsed between the date 
of the application and the time it comes 
up for use. It takes too long to get a 
reply or enter into further correspon- 
dence, or possibly the applicant has 
already made another connection. 


A glance at the classified ad section of 


any metropolitan paper would indicate 
that the majority of concerns depend 


upon this means of making their require- 
ments known, but I doubt, if the results 
could be analyzed, that they would show 
these concerns had secured the class of 
men that proved real assets. 


This, I am inclined to believe, is due to 
the fact that the majority of these ads 
are what are termed as “blind ads.” From 
personal experience with the use of such, 
I am convinced that only those men that 
are out of a job, or nearly so, and with 
only the idea of securing something of 
a temporary nature, or as a stepping- 
stone to be utilized for the time being, 
answer blind ads. 


Weeding Out the Job Jumpers 


It is only in extreme times or in ex- 
ceptional cases that a real salesman need 
ever be out of a job, and such men 
naturally hesitate to answer a blind ad, 
no matter how attractive the wording. 


Every concern or sales manager wants 
real salesmen—real producers. Such men 
in the employ of competitors may be 
known personally, but it is generally not 
considered good business ethics for the 
sales manager to make the initial ad- 
vances. I have tried many plans for se- 
curing the best grade of salesmen, and 
the result of my experiences with these 
plans in various cities show that there is 
a way to reach them—and that by a 
proper sort of ad. 


For illustration, a few years ago—to 
be exact—during the slump of business in 
Detroit in the fall of 1920, I found myself 
losing salesmen, who were working on a 
commission basis, faster than I could re- 
fill the positions. I resorted to the usual 
form of advertising, employment agen- 
cies, and every other means, but only to 
attract the mediocre. To create sales 
where there was no business required real 
salesmen. I finally framed an ad run- 
ning something like the following: 


“The - Oil Tank & Pump Co., 
one of the largest manufacturers of gaso- 
line pumps and oil storage systems in the 
world, can use several high-grade sales- 
men in the Detroit territory. Experi- 
enced men preferred or those with clean 
records in the sale of cash registers, 
adding machines, computing scales, etc. 
Exclusive territory. Confidential. Inter- 
view personally J. L. Smith, local man- 
ager.” 


This ad was set in capitals to direct 
attention to it. You will note also that 
nothing was mentioned about the remun- 
eration being a straight commission. But 
the men that answered it knew that be- 
cause of the reference to the other lines 
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which are also usually worked on the 
same basis. 


At any rate, from one insertion, that 
ad brought forty-two high-grade appli- 
cants. It attracted top-notch salesmen 
already employed, on account of its being 
made plain at the start who the concern 
was and that there was no attempt to 
mislead. 


Last summer, in organizing a force of 
salesmen on the Pacific coast, I used the 
same type of ad with equally satisfactory 
results. In Los Angeles, I interviewed 
more than one hundred applicants. In 
New York City similar results were ob- 
tained a year or two previous. 


Now that we have found a quick means 
of attracting the proper kind of sales- 
men, the problem resolves itself into the 
ability to analyze each applicant and 
choose only the best man or men from 
those interviewed. 


He Didn’t Look Like a Salesman 


The sales manager must bring into ac- 
tion every perceptive talent that he 
possesses. Aside from the man’s past 
record, his character, personality, re- 
sourcefulness and initative, probably are 
to be considered in the order named. His 
age is, of course, of importance, but I do 
not consider this of so much importance 
as some do. In fact, there are cases 
where men beyond the age limit set by 
most concerns prove the best, as I will 
tend to show later on. 


No matter how good a judge of men 
the sales manager may pride himself on 
being, there are occasional cases that 
defy all established rules. An incident 
of this kind comes to my mind, and I am 
going to relate it in detail, for it illus- 
trates how completely one may be mis- 
taken in judging a salesman’s capa- 
bilities. 

Ameng a number of other applicants 
interviewed in a middle-western city in 
response to such an ad as described 
above, was a young Swede about twenty- 
five years old. I sized him up in one 
glance as he entered the office—rather 
tall, ungainly, poor front teeth, unruly 
hair, a sort of a lisp, and seemingly bash- 
ful. I was very busy, had interviewed a 
number of men before him and there 
were several more waiting. 

“Did you ever sell anything?” I said 
rather bluntly, I suppose. “Yes, sir, 
Bosch magnetos,” he replied. “Where 
and how long?” I persisted. “In St. 
Louis for two years,” he answered. 
“Well,” I said, “I don’t think you would 
fit in with our line, so there’s no use 
taking up your time and mine.” He left, 
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but the next day came back again, saying 
that he was sure he could sell our equip- 
ment, but as before, I told him we could 
not use him. Well, that chap did not 
miss a day for a whole week coming to 
see me. 


At last, determined to stop the farce, I 
told him to sit down and I would explain 
in detail why he could not fill the bill. I 
stated that in the first place, which he 
already knew, that the remuneration was 
strictly on a commission basis, and, 
therefore, with his limited qualifications, 
even if he had sufficient cash to tide him 
over, he could never make the grade. He 
immediately showed me his bank book 
with a balance of about $700.00, which I 
admit raised his stock slightly in my esti- 
mation. But I went on to explain that he 
could not expect to do any business with- 
out a car to which he immediately replied 
that he would buy one at once. 


Well, finally, I came right out flat- 
footed and told him frankly that his han- 
dicap in lack of personality and experi- 
ence were so decidedly against him that, 
although he had enough ready cash and 
would provide himself with a car, the 
whole thing could only end in a tragedy. 

But he still insisted that he wanted to 
take the chance. I admit that I admired 
his spirit, but in view of the inevitable 
ending of so many cases like his that I 


had seen, I hesitatingly said, “Well, sir, 
if you are so determined on proving at 
your own expense that I’m wrong and 
you’re right, I have a piece of territory 
open, the toughest in the city, and I’ll tell 
you frankly that three men have gone 
broke in it one after the other. If you’re 
game enough to tackle it, you can have 
it.” “I'll take it,” he said. 


To show you how absolutely wrong I 
was in my judgment, that man earned 
commissions the first month amounting to 
more than $700.00 in that tough territory 
and continued to be a heavy hitter each 
following month. All he needed was a 
chance. Today, I believe, he is represent- 
ing a large corporation in Chicago, and I 
trust, if he reads my reference to him, 
he will pardon my frankness. 


I mentioned a little while ago that I 
did not consider the age of the applicant 
in hiring him of as great importance as 
many do. There is no doubt but that in 
the majority of cases salesmen between 
thirty and forty will prove the most suc- 
cessful, but in a number of cases I have 
chosen men much older, and the results 
have proved that this choice was justi- 
fied. 


For instance: Certain mechanical lines 
require that the salesman not only be 
thoroughly acquainted with the partic- 
ular article he is selling, but that he have 


a fair knowledge of the general shop 
practice in a wide range of industries. It 
has been said, I believe, and truthfully, 
that if a salesman can “talk shop” with 
his prospect or customer interestingly, he 
has covered half the work of closing the 
sale. This fund of knowledge is only 
gained by personal contact, or possibly by 
personal experience in many different 
lines of industry, and necessarily requires 
years to acquire. Therefore, without in 
any way discounting the ability of the 
younger men, I have in a number of in- 
stances found men considerably over 
forty, and in one case over fifty, to prove 
the best producers. The wide personal 
acquaintance of such men can usually be 
figured as an asset also. 


Summing up my experience on the sub- 
ject of acquiring the proper recruits for 
the sales force, I might say that results 
obtained convince me that I would far 
rather trust my judgment in taking a 
live-wire with a good record who had 
answered my ad, but who had no previous 
experience in selling my particular line, 
and train him, than to employ a success- 
ful salesman of a competitor, though ex- 
perienced in the line. 


It may be inferred that the ideas set 
out deal with commission salesmen only, 
but the principles are just as applicable 
to salesmen employed on a salary basis. 


Why the N.C. R. is Breaking Former Records 


Favorable Business Conditions Do Not Warrant Any 
Slackening of Vigorous Sales Program at This Time 


ITH a total of 115,000 points 

(a point representing $25) for 

March, The National Cash Regis- 
ter Company has established a new high 
mark for sales. For seven consecutive 
months, the American selling force has 
surpassed all previous records. 


This statement, made by F. B. Patter- 
son, president of the company, is encour- 
aging, as it indicates general prosperity 
throughout the country. Conditions in 
all branches of industry are reflected in 
the purchasing power of retail mer- 
chants, and the demand for cash regis- 
ters is recognized by many as a reliable 
barometer of business. 


The best previous March was in 1920, 
which was the peak of the after-war in- 
flation. The sales then totaled 109,033 
points. 


After making a new high record for 
the last six months of 1922, the company, 
looking optimistically into the future, 
raised the quota of its American selling 
force twenty-five per cent. Figures com- 
piled at the end of the first quarter show 
a remarkable increase over the corre- 
sponding period of any other year. They 
apparently justify the company’s confi- 
dence in business for the remainder of 
1923. 


That no extensive areas in the country 
are experiencing slack times is shown by 
an analysis made by Mr. Patterson of 
sales in the seven divisions of the Ameri- 
can selling force. 
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“The lowest percentage was in Canada, 
which comprises one of the divisions,” 
said Mr. Patterson, “but the Canadian 
record was the best since 1921. 


“The Pacific Division, composed of 
states west of the Rocky Mountains, led 
in percentage of business secured, accord- 
ing to quotas. This division was the 
leader for 1922, and the stride of 
business there has not abated. Los 
Angeles, which contributed remarkable 
sales throughout the entire period of de- 
pression, is getting better and better. 


“The greatest volume of cash register 
business in March naturally came from 
the Northeastern Division, which contains 
the New England states, and New York 
and Pennsylvania, including many of the 
largest population centers in the country. 
In percentage of quota, this division was 
a close second to the Pacific. 


“The Central Division, the predominat- 
ing manufacturing belt, shows continued 
improvement. The diversity of indus- 
tries in this section make it one of the 
most stable of all the divisions. With 
practically all industries engaged, as at 
present, it is one of the most prosperous 
parts of the country. 


“The South, hit harder than any other 
section during the recent depression, has 
staged a vigorous come-back. With cot- 
ton increased in price, money is again 
flowing into the retail establishments, en- 
abling them to buy needed equipment. 


“A large volume of sales came from 
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the Middle West, indicating that there is 
also general prosperity in the agricul- 
tural states.” 


Notwithstanding that conditions are 
better and it is easier to get business this 
year than it was in 1922, The National 
Cash Register Company is carrying out 
one of the most aggressive selling cam- 
paigns in its history. Mr. Patterson said 
his organization is thoroughly sold upon 
the wisdom of going more than half-way 
to meet prosperity. 

Many local conventions were held dur- 
ing the first quarter, and they will be 
continued throughout the year. They are 
conducted by executives of the company, 
and experience has shown them to be 
productive of excellent results. Impetus 
has been given to the campaign by the 
promise of a trip to Bermuda next 
January for all salesmen who make 100 
per cent or more of their quota during 
the year. 


Japan needs cigarette paper, is the re- 
port of Trade Commissioner Hallock 
Butts to the Department of Commerce. 
Sales managers of American paper mills 
in considering this outlet should realize 
that although the specifications are con- 
trolled by the Tobacco Monopoly Bureau, 
purchases are made through the medium 
of certain local firms designated by the 
Moncpoly. This business would seem to 
be of a desirable nature, because of pre- 
sumably long runs on large sizes in 
satisfactory weights. 


“We Are Not in Business 


to Make Money” 


By C. W. W. 


This is the forerunner of a series of articles by prominent sales executives, dealing with adver- 


tising copy from a sales manager’s standpoint. 


SALES MANAGEMENT believes that one of the 


most important reasons for advertising is to back up the salesman, and make it easier for him 
to sell. Unfortunately some of the advertising copy now being turned out is anything but a 
help to the salesmen. It is owr hope that these articles will result in more care and thought being 
given to the preparation of advertising copy by advertisers and advertising agents alike. 


tory with the idea of making 
money!” the president sniffed. 


“Young man, I’ll have you to under- 
stand that ours is not a factory. Ours is 
an institution, dedicated to the principles 
laid down by the great emancipator: of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” He made a gesture of dismissal, 
and, turning to his secretary, instructed 
him to have the Rolls-Royce ready at 
twelve sharp as he had a foursome on at 
the country club in the afternoon. 


4 Yi you think we are running a fac- 


The Idealistic Rash on Business 
This, of course, is only an imaginary 
interview with one of the great philan- 
thropists who spend their lives unsel- 
fishly working for those of us who are 
permitted to exchange our money for 
their machine-made craftsmanship. It 
was prompted by noticing in the maga- 
zines a new kind of advertising rash that 
seems to be spreading. 

Since the publication of “Babbitt,” and 
the friendly lecturing of various Euro- 
peans who classify us as dollar- 
chasers, some business men are 
developing a complex: that the 
manufacturing and selling of 
merchandise as merchandise, is 
something to be ashamed of. 
“Tdealism” is now the catch-word. 
We aren’t making radiators so 
that we can draw salaries and 
dividends, but so that the home of 
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A new kind of advertising rash has broken out—idealism. 


the brave and land of the free may be 
the best warmed country in the world. 
After this noble aim has been achieved, 
we may, providing their ideals of govern- 
ment coincide with ours, deign to make 
Ireland, or Czecho-Slovakia, or Lithuania, 
the second-best warmed country in the 
world. 

The American buying public, some- 
times referred to as the “booboisie” by 
such men as H. L. Mencken, is indeed 
gullible, as shown by the success of oil 
stock promoters, vendors of cure-alls, 
publishers of the “awaken the giant 
within you” type of literature, but has its 
grade of intelligence sunk so low that it 
falls for this “idealism” drivel? 


Ads That Sold Heat Machines 


As horrible example number one of 
Babbittism practically applied, we pre- 
sent the dual personality of the Ameri- 
can Radiator Company. Back in October, 
1922, they were not ashamed to sell their 
“Ideal A Heat Machine.” Unblushingly 
they advertised “another ten tons saved,” 


| aving created DeJorr for a select group of motor 
7 car builders seeking the Electrical System of 
i finest quahity, we sought a theme.or trade mark, 
that would identify it in the public mad. 

‘To symbolize our ideal.we have borrowed Sol from 
pag No other god could perform his difficult 


role. Likewise. no previous attainment measures up to 


the De‘Jon standard of perfection. 
ur aim is to establish a universal appreciation 
fat DeéJon equipment endows a motor car with qualites 


comparison. 
DEION TLECTRIC CORPORATION 
Builders Ignition Technique 


DEJON 


Starting, Lighting and Ignition 5 


and showed me how I could save, just as 
Mr. Van Zandt, of Troy, did. 


But just before New Year’s they must 
have realized the enormity of their de- 
pravity. The idea of propagandizing the 
dear public into thinking it wanted to 
keep warm in the wintertime! No, that 
wasn’t it at all. The public ought to be 
ashamed of itself for thinking of such a 
common, material pleasure. 


A Tax on Credulity 


The advertisement in January maga- 
zines shows this great understanding 
which has come to the owners of the 
business. The connection between Na- 
than Hale and their product is so clear 
and obvious that it’s a wonder no one 
ever thought of it before. Poor old 
Nathan gave his life in defense of the 
grand old flag: we can’t do that because 
we’re a corporation instead of a single 
individual, but we can make up for it by 
accepting him as the great American 
Ideal and making this country the best 
warmed one in the world, absolutely re- 

gardless of whether we sell any 
radiators or not. 


Will the American home-owner 
believe such pish-posh? If he 
does, I’m going to rush into print 
right away with an offering of 
“when, as, and if issued” shares 
in a transportation system to 
Mars. Institutional advertising 
has its place, and I respect the 
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No arms are genuine 
Arms unless they bear plainly m 
on the barrel, the name 


We're in business to glorify and honor our forefather, the 


contistution, Old Sol, Christopher Wren, or Father Moses. 
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product of the American Radiator Com- 
pany. I have never heard anything 
against its business practices. But seri- 
ously, Mr. Stockholder in the company, 
did you cast your vote that the company 
“dedicate itself to the task of making the 
country for which Nathan Hale gave his 
life the best warmed country in the 
world?” 


I don’t want to be unfair to the Ameri- 
can Radiator Company. I single it out 
because of the “before and after” con- 
trast it presents. My heart goes out to 
their salesmen who must merchandise 
this idealism on the road. I'll bet one of 
them could tackle with relish and confi- 
dence the task of inspiring the hardware 
dealer in Oregon, Wisconsin, when 
armed with advance proofs of “Another 
Ten Tons Saved.” 

But on his first trip out in the new 
year he goes into this hardware store 
and meets Pat Cusick, the buyer. After 
a few pleasantries back and forth, he 
says, “Say, Pat, we’re going to back you 
up this season with a lot of good adver- 
tising—show you some of it. Got it here 
in my bag. Great stuff—all about 
Nathan Hale, Charles Carroll and Robert 
E. Lee.” 

“Yeh, what about it?” Pat is trying to 
appear interested. 


“Well, you see it’s like this, Pat. We’re 
not in business just to sell 


AMERICAN IDEALS 


Nathan} Hale 
ONLY REGRET,” he said, “that L have — of Thermal Research—a service Iabor- 
but one fife to lose for my country,” atory, dedicated to the task of making 
and the famous saying will live forever the country, for which Nathan Hale 
as part of the great rth a Ideal. gave his life, the best watmed country é 
There are no finer words in the Lane im the world. 


language than American and The Iocan TYPE A Heat Ma- 
lozat. The use of them by any cume is a product of the Insti 
company involves an obligation. | tyte of Thermal Research. Send 
That obligation this Company for the illustrated book that de- 
seeks to discharge; in part, by scribes it in decail and tells how 
the maintenance of its Institute it reduces fuel bills one-third, 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
dnzat Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 
106 West 42nd Street, New York Dept.—45 816 So, Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Instead of making merchandise so that we can 

in turn make money, we are now keeping our 

factories running to perpetuate the principles 
for which Nathan Hale gave his life. 


on the mae Cie of his friends hs 
a Newport and he is just wild about it. 


He gave Climber a lot of figures about 
the coal saved—the Newport, you know, 
burns buckwheat coal which costs less to 
begin with, and the magazine feed makes 
it especially attractive. It also has a 
thermostatic draft control, and an ash 
spray to keep down the dust. These all 
appealed to Climber. 


“T’ll admit the Newport has some ad- 
vantages,” the architect said, “but we 
recommend an Ideal Type A.” 


‘‘What’s an Ideal Type A?” inquires 
the doubtful owner. 


“Why surely you have seen it adver- 
tised—it is made by the American 
Radiator Company, a concern that main- 
tains an institute of Thermal Research— 
a service laboratory, dedicated to the task 
of making the country for which Nathan 
Hale gave his life the best warmed coun- 
try in the world. The Ideal Type A 
heater is a product of that institute.” 

“T never knew that Nathan Hale died 
of the cold.” 

“He didn’t—he died for an Ideal. Don’t 
you get the point?” 

“Oh, yes, of course. Well, under those 
circumstances I guess you better install 
an Ideal Type A instead of the Newport.” 


Steps are being taken by the Federal 
Trade Commission to protect the public 
in the proper use of such labels as “U. S. 

Quality” as applied to 


eect) 


radiators and boilers. fy 
We’re working for an | 
ideal and these ads will 
help you to make Oregon 
the best heated town in 
the United States. Get the 
point?” 

“Say, listen,” Pat broke 
in. “Do you know Sam 
Jones down the street? 
Well, he’s building a new 
house, and he claims that 
hot air makes the best 
heating system. Is _ the 
fact that Nathan Hale 
died for his country going 
to sell him your stuff? 
Like hell it is!” 

A little farther down 
the street the great firm of 
Bildem & Selum, archi- 
tects, are holding a con- 
ference with Mr. and Mrs. 
Climber in regard to the 
plans for their new home 
on Hog Island. Mr. 
Climber has been talking 
with his friends about 
heating plants. He is un- 
decided whether to put in 
oil, which most of his 
neighbors advise, or 
whether to install a New- 
port magazine feed boiler. 
The architect unsold him 
on oil, reminding him that 


Another ten tons saved! 


TAKES a little courage to throw out an old-fashioned 
boiler or hot-air furnace and install an IbgEAL TYPE A 
Heat MAcuine, But how richly the courage is rewarded! 
C. E. Van Zanpr of Troy, New York, made the wise 


decision two years ago. 


commodities which are 
neither made for the 
United States Government 
nor according to govern- 
ment specifications or 
standards. 

The Commission has re- 
cently entered complaints 
against two concerns for 
selling a paint under the 
label, “U. S. Quality 
Paint.” It is alleged that 
the paint was never made 
for the government, nor 
according to government 
specifications and that the 
paint in question is of 
an inferior grade. 

This paint is sold to 
many firms who are en- 
gaged in selling govern- 
ment surplus goods under 
such names as “Army and 
Navy Stores,” “United 
Surplus Stores.” 


“What I like about the Inga, TYPE A Heat Macuine is 
its quick response to draft,” he writes, “as well as its fuel 
saving. We burned only 25 tons of coal last winter as against 
35 the preceding year with the old boiler.” 

Ten tons at $14 a ton——$140 a year, every year. 


No matter how your house is heated at present, it will 


’ be well worth while to know about the investment features 


of the InzaL TYPE A Heat Macuine. Send your request 
for our finely illustrated book to either padien below. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


it is still an experiment. 
He recalled a client who 


Inet Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


put in an oil burner. Dur- 
ing a storm the local 


© 104 West 42nd Street, Dept. 28 
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power was shut off for 
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thirteen hours. Meanwhile 
the client didn’t have 
any heat. But the archi- 
tect is finding it more 
difficult to unsell Climber 
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It sells, as well as tells, something. 
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In the good old days when manufacturers could sell their goods as 
MERCHANDISE, this advertisement would have been considered 
a good one. 


In the opinion of the 
Commission a substantial 
portion of the public be- 
lieves that the term “U. S. 
Quality” when applied to 
any product means that 
such product is either 
made for the government 
or according to govern- 
ment specifications and 
that the improper use of 
such terms deceives the 
public and operates to the 
public detriment, when ap- 
plied to low-grade articles. 

The practice is said by 
the Commission to amount 
to unfair competition 
against paint concerns 
who properly label their 
products. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


© MacMillan 


‘*_it takes all the running you can do, to keep in the same 
place. If you want to get somewhere else, you must run at 
least twice as fast as that!”’ —Through the Looking Glass. 


Keeping up the pace— 


DEDUCTIONS from the report of the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry show that 49.11 cents of 
the consumer's dollar goes for sell- 
ing and distribution. Cost reduc- 
tions are still being made in the 
manufacturing end, but the great 
opportunity for further economy 


‘lies in increased efficiency in sales 


methods. 


A sales manager who requires 
“‘order-takers”’ rather than sales- 
men of genuine ability, may find 
it good policy to use two men in- 
stead of one at double the price. 
But an advertisement is an ex- 
pensive “‘order-taker.’ Unless an 
advertisement brings otherwise in- 
different prospects to a point of 
positive conviction, it has not ful- 
filled its proper function as a sell- 
ing force. 


New York Chicago Boston Cincinnati 


The only economy that is pos- 
sible is to make each one do more 
selling. There are instances where 
a change in method has increased 
the efficiency of advertising space 
several hundred per cent. 


But doesn't advertising that 
worked twenty years ago work 
today? Only under a terrific hand- 
icap. Steam coal can hardly be 
a total waste no matter how leaky 
the boiler. And yet it pays to 
tighten up. 


To keep up the pace forced by 
keener and keener sales competi- 
tion, calls for the best in advertis- 
ing that can be secured. As the 
Queen says to Alice, “—it takes 
all the running you can do, to 
keep in the same place. If you 
want to get somewhere else, you 
must run at least twice as fast as 
that!” 
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Cleveland London 


My Plan for Switching Salesmen 
Over to Commission 


By R. M. Williams 


Domestic Sales Manager, William L. Gilbert Clock Co. 


is one we have faced and over- 

come. I can almost Visualize a 

sleek, well-fed force not exactly content 

with their present salaries, but suspicious 

of any change of system affecting their 
earnings. 

One thing is certain, this change would 
be made at the first opportunity if your 
client had any way of knowing of all of 
the sales they lose that are almost made. 
If they could accurately check the time 
lost that a commission man would utilize. 
Not only does a commission plan put each 
salesman “on his own,” but it adds 
“class” to their efforts—they hang on. 


However, such a plan must be ap- 
proached armed with facts and putting 
it across calls for the utmost in 
diplomacy and salesmanship. However, 
once done, I dare predict that the real 
business getters on your force will be 
ready to thank you for giving them their 
chance to go into business for themselves. 


For a good commission plan really 
means “going into business for them- 
selves” to an extent they have hitherto 
unknown; going into business for them- 
selves with opportunities for earnings 
bound only by their own energy and re- 
sourcefulness, it gives them something 
definite to work for. 


of om March problem interests us, it 


How to Sell the Profitable Items 


First I would very carefully analyze 
past performances and work out a slid- 
ing scale of commissions. Probably your 
line could be divided into classes with 
one low rate for very staple items which 
practically sell themselves or which run 
into volume quickly. Items used as 
leaders at close prices would fall into 
this class. The highest rate would nat- 
urally be paid for the stuff you want sold, 
the most profitable line to you. The 
surest way to increase sales on profitable 
lines is to make these lines profitable to 
your salesmen. 


No one can realize until he has tried it 
what effect a sliding scale of commissions 
can have on his net profit column. In 
your case it would help destroy a too 
direct comparison between old conditions 
and the new. Salesmen can’t so readily 
say last year I sold so much and got such 
and such a salary; this year I have sold 
so-and-so. The old figures always in- 
clude business handled at a loss. 


I would check those suggested rates 
backwards and forwards and not be in 
too much of a hurry in putting them into 
effect. They are the basis of your whole 
plan and must be fool-proof. 


If the proposed rates can be actually 
applied to a few months’ business just 
as it comes under the old method some 
interesting studies can often be made. 
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This of course would be an office experi- 
ment made unknown to the salesmen. 


By the law of averages such a change 
will probably mean the loss of a few men 
so to play safe I would have a few cubs 
learning while the other preliminaries 
were being worked out. 


The time to put such a new plan in 
operation is most important. I would 
start the new schedule at the beginning 
of a prosperous period or at the begin- 
ning of a busy season. 


Before starting operations I would try 
to find out what each salesman had his 


The Best Solution of 
the March Problem 


The judges consider Mr. 
Williams’ solution the best yet 
received because of its horse- 
sense, and lack of complica- 
tion. 

Present-day prosperity of- 
fers every sales manager an 
opportunity to rid the sales 
force of drones, and put new 
life into good men by putting 
them on a “pay-for-results- 
only” compensation basis, and 
this letter tells how it can be 
done with the least friction. 

Other letters dealing with 
this problem were printed in 
the April issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


heart set upon buying sometime when he 
had say $500 of loose money. Every man 
has unsatisfied desires. 


After completely satisfying myself that 
I had fool-proof layout, I would tackle 
the salesmen one at a time. Let me em- 
phasize that one at a time. If you call 
them in to the home office or to a branch 
they will get together and talk things 
over among themselves which usually has 
the effect of increasing their resistance. 
One at a time it is a case of man-to-man 
with you, the boss, and experience will be 
gained with each man handled. 


Should time permit it might be advis- 
able to try the plan in one territory first 
and note the results before extending it. 


I would also recommend that their 
traveling expenses be kept as a separate 
item paid for by the house. You will 
have to pay them in some form anyway 
and in this way you would retain better 
control over their routing. This factor is 
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more important than it may seem to you 
now. 

When about to apply the new plan I 
would give him a chance to say he was 
not satisfied with his salary; very few 
are; often they feel that the other fellow 
is getting bigger pay or doing less work 
or has some advantage. It is the same 
old story of the distant green pasture. 


It is usually easy to get just the open- 
ing you need to explain your plan to in- 
crease his pay. If you can apply exactly 
the same percentages of commission to 
all your men thus putting them on an 
equal footing your problem will be easier. 


Rightly handled this feature itself will 
tend to create a friendly competitive 
spirit which in itself will help to increase 
sales. It is human to desire to head the 
list. 

Here is his own chance to increase his 
own pay, to own that car or whatever 
it is he craves. It is important to set him 
to working for some definite thing. 


Your plan will test his belief in you, 
his faith in your line and all reactions 
should be accurately recorded. 


Selling the Plan to the Men 


If the plan is right, and the right kind 
of a salesman should be a little cautious, 
it might in some cases be wise to show 
your faith in the man and the plan by 
guaranteeing that he will earn as much 
or more than before if he follows instruc- 
tions. It should not be a cut in salary 
but rather induce greater efforts, better 
directed efforts making possible bigger 
pay. 

In some cases there will come a time 
when positive firmness is necessary. It is 
usually important to get an out-and-out 
decision one way or the other in your 
presence. Once a man has given his word 
to try the plan things usually develop 
favorably. 


With the plan once in operation your 
advertising and corresponding depart- 
ments can help in putting pressure where 
it will help the boys the most. Cheerful 
optimistic letters to the men can help a 
lot. 

Probably your biggest problem is to 
get them to try out the new plan in the 
right spirit. Once started your problem 
then becomes one of leading them on and 
on to earnings for themselves and earn- 
ings for you that neither of you thought 
possible before. 


The decline in the freight rate for oil 
from $20 or $25 to $5 brought large 
quantities of American and Mexican oil 


into Japan last year. It is said that the 
Nippon Oil Company is contemplating 
importing American oil, as has been done 
by other companies, to their oil depot on 
Sado Island. 
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When Does It Pay to Give 


Exclusive Agencies? 


From Data Compiled by Lewis H. Haney, and Issued by 
The New York University Bureau of Business Research 


territory a commodity or service 

through only one company or in- 
dividual constitutes an unlimited or 
single exclusive agency. Many manufac- 
turers employ this system of selling in 
preference to selling indiscriminately 
through wholesalers or retailers. Each 
system has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages and the choice is a matter of judg- 
ment. 


Mr. Lewis H. Haney, director of the 
New York University Bureau of Business 
Research, has issued a comprehensive re- 
port on the subject of “The Exclusive 
Agency,” based upon the information 
submitted by ninety national manufac- 
turers. 

The chief advantages to the manufac- 
turer of selling through exclusive agen- 
cies are: 

1. It tends to induce a specially active 
dealer effort. 2. It facilitates special 
service to consumers. 3. It limits price- 
cutting. 4. It gives close control over 
distribution. 5. It tends to build up qual- 
ity, prestige and reputation for exclusive- 
ness. 6. It reduces credit risk because a 
dealer is not appointed as an exclusive 
agency unless his credit is good. 


The chief disadvantages are: 


1. It sometimes limits distribution. 
People will go only a certain distance 
out of their way to buy any product. 
2. It sometimes prevents full returns 
from advertising. Money spent in adver- 
tising on the national or sectional scale, 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer, 
is wasted unless the exclusive agent puts 


\ NY agreement to sell within certain 


his own advertising and selling campaign ~ 


to it. 3. Increases dependence on dealers. 
Even when the manufacturer gets a 
“live” agent, experience proves that the 
agent does not always live up to expecta- 
tions. 4. Agents may push other lines or 
sell substitutes. 


There are two practical considerations 
that must enter into every successful 
exclusive agency agreement: 


1. The manufacturer must first iden- 
tify the line or the commodity. This is 
ordinarily accomplished by trade-mark- 
ing or branding, which not only identifies 
the product but also emphasizes a moral 
obligation on the manufacturer to main- 
tain this standard of quality. 2. The 
wholesaler or retailer who has the exclu- 
sive agency must assume a moral obliga- 
tion to develop his market in a business- 
like way. 

Many of the manufacturers who co- 
operated in the preparation of this report 
stated that population is a deciding fac- 
tor in assigning territory. Some con- 
cerns, such as the large retailers in 
tobacco and drugs, have their own stores 
in the large centers, and exclusive agents 
in the smaller communities. Regarding 
part of the factory output under an ad- 
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vertised brand and the rest of it uniden- 
tified is another not uncommon practice 
which tends to go along with the use of 
the exclusive agencies for only a part of 
the product. 


Any article that falls under the head- 
ing of a “convenience” article should not 
be marketed through exclusive agencies, 
but must be stocked in every retail store. 
Otherwise the purchaser will often accept 
a competing article as “just as good” if 
not identical. 


But high-priced specialties are not 
often bought on the spur of the moment. 
The purchaser prefers to weigh and con- 
sider the relative merits of each line be- 
fore making a purchase. Such goods 
furnish the proper field for using the ex- 
clusive agency plan, and it is especially 


valuable in introducing a new line. Al- 
lowing a new product to be carried by 
any and all merchants will often fail to 
give it any quality prestige because the 
product is known by the company it 
keeps. 


The following classes of goods seem to 
be especially adapted to exclusive agency 
methods: 


1. New or relatively unknown commod- 
ities. 2. Commodities requiring service 
to consumers such as typewriters, agri- 
cultural implements and automobiles. 
3. High-priced quality or luxury articles, 
such as pianos, expensive articles of 
clothing, etc. 4. Style goods, such as 
women’s dresses and shoes. 5. Commod- 
ities of which a full line must be carried, 
especially when this means a considerable 
investment, such as paints, wall paper, 
etc. 


An appendix to the volume gives de- 
tailed forms of agency agreements used 
by the following classes of manufac- 
turers: 


Office appliances, household appliances, 
automobile accessories, electrical prod- 
ucts, typewriters, motor trucks and 
phonographs. 


A Package That Helps Sales 


a 
! 


) 


A Little Kink That Makes a Selling 
Lever Out of an Ordinary Wooden Keg 


LITTLE kink in packaging chains 
A that is meeting with the approval 

of dealers everywhere has recently 
been inaugurated by the Chain Products 
Company of Cleveland. This company 
manufactures a wide variety of chain— 
pump, sash and plumbers chains, dog 
leads, cow ties, hammock chains and 
many other varieties. The problem of 
storing these chains in the dealer’s stock 
has always been troublesome. The chain 
is shipped in kegs as shown in the illus- 
tration, and once the top was removed 
the partially empty keg was generally a 
receptacle for dust, dirt, and trash of all 
sorts. The chain, when sold usually pre- 
sented anything but a clean, attractive 
appearance, 


To overcome this condition the com- 
pany has devised an extra strong keg 
that will always arrive at the dealer’s 
store in good condition. In the top of 
the keg a small hole about one and ene- 
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quarter inches in diameter has been cut, 
and a stiff leather flap fastened over it. 
In shipping this flap is securely fastened 
down. When the keg is opened one end 
of the flap is loosened, and the chain 
pulled out. The leather flap always pre- 
vents the chain from falling back into 
the keg, making it very easy to pull out 
more chain \vhen needed. 


There is always a few inches of chain 
on display, protruding from the top—it 
can be inspected by the customer without 
interfering with the balance of the chain 
in the keg, and the stock is always in 
good condition. 


Little kinks such as this give the sales- 
men just one additional talking point. 
They have something to talk about the 
competitors haven’t. Any sales manager 
can well afford to give some thought to 
adding inexpensive little ideas like this 
to his packages, if only to give the sales- 
men something new to tell the dealers. 


aS SS SS SS CUP 


An Answer to Sales Managers Seeking 
a Uniform Compensation Plan 


By C. J. LaFleur 


Sales Manager, Kasco Mills, Inc., Waverly, N. Y. 


This letter is the most comprehensive answer to the April problem so far received. It tells in 
detail how one sales manager worked out a uniform basis on which to pay his men by means of 
a salary and bonus plan. Other interesting and helpful letters have been received and will be 
published in the June issue, when the winner is announced. 


N the commodity which I mention, 
| dairy feed, it is necessary for our 

salesmen not only to call on and sell 
the retail feed dealer, but also it is very 
often necessary—in order to get the 
dealer to handle our brand of feed—to 
go out and call on the dairyman in his 
vicinity and introduce it, selling trial 
orders, and oftentimes the dairyman’s 
winter supply of feed. 

Unfortunately a mixed feed is prac- 
tically the only article or commodity the 
consumer uses where he can go out and 
purchase all the raw ingredients—and do 
a fair job of making the finished prod- 
uct himself. The daily papers quote 
him the carload wholesale prices of these 
various ingredients and raw materials; 
as a result he has a fairly accurate 
knowledge of what our raw materials 
cost and, therefore, an idea of the spread 
between the actual cost of the raw ma- 
terials and the price asked him for the 
finished article, or mixed feed, or what 
he thinks is the manufacturer’s profit. 
For this reason, there is probably a 
lower margin added to the cost of the 
raw materials (to cover manufacturing 
or mixing costs, advertising, selling ex- 
pense, office expense; in fact, all over- 
head including the profit) than in almost 
any other line. 


Volume, the Secret of Profits 


There is also more, or at least a great 
opportunity for deception to be prac- 
ticed by adulteration—or perhaps I 
sheuld say the use of poor feeding ma- 
terials, such as weed seeds, hulls, etc. 
For these reasons a manufacturer of a 
high quality mixed feed must work on 
an almost unbelievable low overhead, and 
even then can never hope to compete 
with the low-priced, low-feeding-value 
feeds. 

The margin to cover all expenses, in- 
cluding bags, manufacturing, selling, 
ete., and any profit is rarely, if ever, 
over twenty per cent of the cost of the 
raw materials and more likely around 
twelve to fifteen per cent. The mixed 
feed manufacturer must therefore get 
his profits from volume. I mention these 
matters to show the low margin on which 
the manufacturer is obliged to work, as 
also the method of distribution. 

The method of distribution makes it 
necessary for the manufacturer to have 
complete control of his salesmen. This 
prohibits a straight commission plan of 
compensation. For instance, the manu- 
facturer may find it desirable to have a 
salesman spend anywhere from a day or 


two to perhaps a week in a town in 
order to get an account opened. Were 
the salesman on straight commission you 
could hardly ask him to do this, as the 
sales expense must not exceed approxi- 
mately three per cent of the price of the 
feed. 


The manufacturer must obtain the 
business from this customer today, next 
week, next month, next year and the 
year after, etc., and make his profit 
from the repeat orders. For these rea- 
sons, and the fact that I must keep ab- 
solute control of my salesmen, sending 
them in to do consumers’ work—that is, 
canvassing the dairymen wherever and 
whenever necessary—and the fact that it 
is almost an impossibility, on a straight 
commission basis, to hold them strictly 
accountable and work to a rigid plan, I 
worked out a plan which would be fair, 
both to the salesman and to the house, 
and still retain the necessary control. 


The Bonus Plan in Operation 


It is very hard to get the salesmen to 
see that this consumer or canvassing 
work is simply building a foundation for 
future profits. There is also the ten- 
dency to overload the dealer—as well as 
prophesy what the markets will do—in 
order to secure immediate business, for 
this “guessing the markets” cannot suc- 
cessfully be done in the grain and feed 
business. 

On account of the small margin—and 
also the fluctuations in the market of 
sometimes several dollars per ton—and 
in grain changes of a few cents or frac- 
tions of a cent almost daily, my plan 
was based on tonnage rather than dol- 
lars and cents of business. 

My plan was this: I paid my men a 
certain salary per month, furnished a 
car, and paid all his expenses. I might 
say that hardly any two men at first 
were paid the same salary, but later this 
worked itself around to a point where 
several men were drawing the same 
salary. 


For this salary the company should 
receive a certain tonnage of business. 
This called for a set quota of business 
or tonnage from each territory; but again 
this varied, depending upon territorial 
conditions and some other factors which 
I will mention later. Above this quota 
I paid a sliding scale of commission. For 
example: Say a salesman had a good 
producing territory (and this depends 
upon whether or not~-it is a good dairy- 
ing section—a_ grain-raising section 
would not be a good section in which to 
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sell dairy feed) and his salary to start 
was $175.00 per month and expenses. 
For the first six months or so I would 
not put him on commission. Break him 
in first and get him going right; this is 
an expense that the company must bear. 

If he is coming along all right his 
salary can be adjusted, as he deserves, 
and his records show he is worth it. At 
the end of the first year you may have 
his salary boosted to say $200.00 a 
month. Now you can give him a quota 
and commission in addition to his salary. 

Say you place his quota at 5,000 tons; 
care must be used to place it where he 
can reach it—yet have to work for it. 
If he can’t make it he thinks you are 
unfair. On the other hand, if it is too 
low and he can reach it too easily, it 
may make him lazy. On the first 2,000 
tons over the quota he is to get 20c a 
ton commission. On the next 2,000 tons 
25c a ton commission. On the next 2,000 
tons 30c a ton commission. All over this 
total 35c a ton commission. It would 
work like this on a territory producing 
say 13,000 tons of business, salary 
$200 a month—$2,400, all expenses paid 
by the company. 


Quota 5,000 tons, no commission. 
2,000 tons 
2,000 tons 
2,000 tons 
2,000 tons 


13,000 tons. Salesman’s net 
earnings for the 
NGO aoc curt $4,600.00 


Prodding the Salesmen On 


I had some territories with quotas as 
low as 2,500 tons and some as high as 
7,000 tons. The salary can be adjusted 
as you feel is fair to both the salesman 
and the company; the quota can be in- 
creased each year and still the salesman 
make more money each year, while the 
company also profits by getting a larger 
quota each year on which no commission 
is paid. I have had a man start at $75 
a month and expenses and in eight years 
advance to a salary of $250 a month. 


His quota was set at the end of his 
second year of service at 2,500 tens and 
gradually increased to 6,000 tons; yet he 
has drawn $1,900 in commissions in ad- 
dition to his salary. The company is 
entitled to a part of the increased busi- 
ness each year, due to good-will, execu- 
tive work, etc., therefore it is only fair 
to raise the quota as the business de- 
velops. The salesman above mentioned 
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is today a district manager with several 
salesmen: under him. 


This plan could be enlarged upon or 
modified to suit conditions. For instance, 
as an added spur to the salesman, it 
could be made so if he succeeded in se- 
curing 13,000 tons total business, on 
which he received commission on 8,000 
tons; if he secures the last 2,000 tons 
make the 35c a ton commission retroac- 
tive and apply it to all tonnage over his 
quota. This would mean, if he had, say, 
on December 15th, shipments (and all 
commissions are paid on goods shipped— 
not sales as in this business they sell as 
far as six months ahead) of 12,000 tons; 
if he can get just 1,000 tons more before 
December 31st, it would mean an addi- 
tional commission of $600. 


Quota 5,000 tons. 

2,000 tons at 20c 

2,000 tons at 25c 

2,000 tons at 30c 

2,000 tons at 35c 
Additional 15c on first 2,000 tons 
Additional 10c on next 2,000 tons 
Additional 5c on next 2,000 tons 


300.00 
200.00 
100.00 


$2,800.00 
Salary of $200.00 a month 2,400.00 


$5,200.00 


This last 1,000 tons of business means 
just 35¢ a ton on the 1,000 tons or $350 
plus $600 additional commission or $950 
or 95c a ton on the last 1,000 tons. 


It could be modified also by not using 
any quota at all and starting the scale 
of commissions from the start. Also by 
using a scale of 1,000 tons instead of 
2,000 tons, in which case of course the 
commission per ton would be lower at 
the start, say as follows: 


First 1,000 tons 
Next 1,000 tons 
Next 1,000 tons 
Next 1,000 tons 
Next 1,000 tons 
Next 1,000 tons 
Next 7,000 tons 


$3,500.00 


In this case the salary would have to 
be decreased instead of advanced to off- 
set the lack of quota—which theoretically 
is supposed to cover the salary and ex- 
penses. 

When Added Tonnage Is Needed 


Now, in a small producing territory, 
you may be obliged to select a different 
type of salesman—a plugger—not easily 
discouraged —and_ satisfied with less 
earnings. Yet the company may need 
this additional tonnage. For instance: 
Suppose you are working on an over- 
head or monthly expense of $50,000 and 
a margin between the cost of the raw 
materials and your selling price of $5 
per ton. You would have to ship 10,000 
tons a month to break even. Now sup- 
pose this $5 margin includes $4 actual 
expense and $1.00 profit. You made no 
profit. Now suppose there is a poor ter- 
ritory which could produce say 200 tons 
a month or 2,400 tons a year. This 200 
tons means a gross revenue of $1,000 
a month or $1,200 a year and the extra 
expense of manufacturing of the goods 
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is very little. It might cost $5,000 for a 
“plugger” salesman and expenses, but it 
has brought in $12,000 additional gross 
revenue, or $7,000 profit versus no profit 
if this additional 2,400 tons is not ob- 
tained. The dead line is a very impor- 
tant thing for the sales manager to 
have always in mind, as it is only when 
this “dead line” is passed that the com- 
pany makes any profit. It may well be 


Contest Winners 


The following subscribers 
to SALES MANAGEMENT have 
won fifty-dollar prizes for 
submitting best solutions to 
problems in preceding issues: 


Wo. M. MEEK 


President, Dominion Asbestos 
Rubber Co. 


RUSSELL H. STRICKLAND 
Vice-President, Kewanee Private 
Utilities Co. 


W. C. HOUSE 


Sales Manager, Blamberg Brothers 


GEORGE W. HIGGINS 
Secretary, Higgins & Gollmar 


FRED ANSHUTZ 
Nye, Kansas 


C. J. LAFLEUR 


Sales Manager, Kasco Mills, Inc. 


R. M. WILLIAMS 


Sales Manager, William L. Gilbert 
Clock Co. 


“The most interesting feature of 
the magazine,” writes an Ohio 
subscriber with reference to the 
problem in each issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


Readers of SALES MANAGEMENT 
are invited to submit problems for 
coming months, as well as submit 
solutions to the problems in this 
and future issues. Besides the 
chance of winning $50, the mental 
exercise in solving the other fel- 
low’s problem is of greater value 
than the money involved. Try your 
hand at the problems. If you have 
a perplexing problem submit it to 
the 12,000 sales executives who 
read SALES MANAGEMENT and get 
the benefit of their experience. 


that you can afford to have the cost of 
securing this additional business doubled 
or trebled over the average sales cost in 
order to get it, and with it a profit. This 
salary and commission arrangement is 
for the period January 1st to December 
31st. 

Now in order to stimulate the sales- 
men and give them an added incentive 
during the dull period—summer months 
—an additional bonus arrangement can 
be worked out as follows: Say from 
June ist or July 1st for the following 
twelve months—say June Ist to the fol- 
lowing May 31st. If you hold a sales 
convention early in June this is a good 
way to work it—then the salesmen get a 
nice bonus or commission check twice a 
year. 
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In addition to their salary and com- 
mission arrangement pay them’ 10c a 
ton on all increase in tonnage from June 
1st to May 31st over the total tonnage 
of the preceding twelve months. Also 
pay $3 or some other amount for each 
new account opened. The same amount 
for his second order and the same 
amount for his third order. 


This is because no dealer is considered 
a real active customer until he has placed 
his third order. The salesman will see 
that he repeats the second and third 
time, because it is easier to sell him the 
second and third time than to sell another 
new account, and he won’t let him die 
while hunting a new account to get the 
additional commission. 


It must be remembered that this plan 
was worked where the commodity was 
only one article and sold in carload lots, 
draft against bill of lading and no open 
or charge accounts. This necessitated 
very little additional bookkeeping. The 
salesman is notified each month of just 
how his tonnage stands. 


As to its possible success, in eleven 
years in building up a sales force from 
no one to twenty-six salesmen, the turn- 
over in salesmen was less than one man 
per year. 


When the Salesman Resigns 


All commissions and bonuses are pay- 
able only if salesman is in the employ of 
the company for the entire year. Resig- 
nation or discharge cancels any commis- 
sions or bonuses which he would other- 
wise have received. 


It is impossible to suggest a definite 
plan for your problem without knowing 
a great many other details and problems 
of your business—more about plan of dis- 
tribution, profits on each line, the possi- 
bilities of business, amount of business 
being secured, margin, selling costs, etc., 
as well as_ overhead, financing, etc., 
necessary advertising and the many 
things entering into it. 

The percentage of profits and sales 
possibilities on the different lines would 
have to be considered and this could 
have a bearing on whether a quota 
should be established, whether it be on 
a given number of machines, or a cer- 
tain amount of business in dollars and 
cents—whether the industrial specialty is 
a repeat business or only a single sale 
like a machine. In some small articles, 
there is a nice percentage of profit, while 
in others it is very low. 


Classify the articles, if not too numer- 
ous, and set a sliding scale on each, or 
some general scale on each of the three 
lines. The rate probably would have to 
be different on each of the three lines. 
However, it might be placed on a single 
commission and bonus plan and the dif- 
ference in the possibilities be taken care 
of in, the salary. 


There may be some ideas in my plan 
which can be worked out and adapted to 
your proposition. It is a much easier 
problem with only a few men than it 
would be with a sales force of several 
hundred men, as the men can be worked 
on some plan where they feel they are a 
part of the company. 
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Facts that Helped Us to Double Sales 


What We Had to Learn Before We Could Cut Loose from Old 
Traditions and Triple the Average Production of Our Salesmen 


By G. V. Cope 


Sales Research Division, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


west of Philadelphia, on what is 

now the Greensburg Pike, an old 
tavern marks the days when this was the 
stopping-point between East and West. 
It was said to be a favorite resort of the 
settlers for miles around; they came to 
the tavern to gossip with the guests and 
get the news. Except for a few letters 
from the seaboard, and an occasional 
visitor, the only way they had of keeping 
informed was to coax some peddler down 
to the end of the lobby and listen to his 
tales of the road. 

That tavern interests me, not only be- 
cause its frequenters were as reliable and 
as thorough a source of information as 
the times afforded, but also because 
seventy-odd years ago the general sales 
department of the average life insurance 
company was operated about as efficiently 
and effectively as that tavern. The 
agency manager occasionally listened to 
a “tale of the road” when a general agent 
came in to the home office, but aside from 
this any knowledge of what happened in 
the field was largely hearsay. 


How the Facts Were Unearthed 


We admit that we operated here on 
“the tavern” system until 1912. This 
article is concerned with the methods 
used to gather up sales facts that were 
scattered to the four winds for seventy- 
two years; to get them down on paper, 
to disseminate this information to all of 
our agencies—as conducted by our Divi- 
sion of Sales Research. We sent a 
questionnaire to each of our man- 
agers. The purpose of this questionnaire 
was to obtain a recent statement of the 
problems of our managers, some of their 
immediate plans, time that was being de- 
voted to various phases of branch office 
management, etc. The following nineteen 
questions were asked of each branch 
manager. 

1. What is your greatest problem as a 
manager? 
2. Your second greatest? 
. Your third greatest? 


4. What do you consider your job as a 
manager to be? 

. About what per cent of your total 

business time is devoted to: 

. Personal soliciting. 

. Soliciting with representatives. 

. Interesting and interviewing new 
representatives. 

. Planning work with representa- 
tives. 

. Relations with cashier’s depart- 
ment. 
F. Interests outside of office. 

6. Do you personally enjoy selling life 

insurance? 


NO vest a hundred and fifty miles 


i) 


on 
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7. How many real prospective represen- 
tatives do you estimate were inter- 
viewed by you during the last 
twelve months? 


8. What sources do you use chiefly for 
securing contacts with new men? 


9. Which policy do you believe best to 
pursue in the conduct of your 
branch office next year? 

a. To develop the present men now 
under contract? or 
b. To add to your organization? 


10. If you checked B how many men do 
you think you could efficiently 
handle? 


11. What changes, if any, would you sug- 
gest in our plans of 
a. Selection of salesmen? 
b. Training of salesmen? 
c. Compensation of salesmen? 


12. Upon a new man’s return to your 
agency from the school, did you 
find that he appeared to lack infor- 
mation in certain essential phases 
of our work and, if so, what ones? 


13. Upon the basis of 100 per cent for 
each of the following helps how 
would you score them in each 
column? 


In actual 
In selling practice 
the business after 
to a prospec- he begins 
tive agent to sell 


Compensation or financing? 
Our H. O. training plans? 
Sales service? 

Efficiency staff? 

Liberality of policy contracts? 
Disability benefits? 

Strength of company? 
Contests? 


Illustration: If the compensation plan sold men 
the business and yot: consider it your best asset, 
place the figures 80, 90 or 100 in the first column. 
If later the salesmen lack enthusiasm over the 
thing which originally influenced them to come 
into the business, a figure of 20, 30 or 40 might 
appear in the second column. Similar figures can 
be reasonably estimated on each of the other 
— Disregard whatever total these figures may 
reach. 


14. What departments in the home office 
would you like to know more about? 
15. Since your appointment as a man- 
ager has your interest in your 
work grown? 
16. Along what lines has your ability to 
handle the job increased? 
17. A. Please say what you believe 
general business conditions will 
be in your territory in 1922. 
B. Upon what is this opinion based? 
18. What is a conservative estimate of 
the new paid premiums which will 
be reported by your agency next 
year? 
19. Name any other specific matters 
which you think may not have been 
covered. 
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Upon receipt of these completed ques- 
tionnaires a study was made which 
brought forth the major problems for 
discussion at the conference. 


Aside from the value of the question- 
naire in laying the plans for a successful 
conference, the completed questionnaires 
convinced us of the need of greater and 
mere thorough study of managerial 
methods and their respective value as 
tested by cost of operation and results 
obtained in development of salesmen. 
The questionnaires revealed among other 
things a great variation of opinion as to 
the budgeting of managerial time. Some 
of our managers were spending as high 
as fifty per cent and others as little as 
two per cent of their time in personal 
sales, assisting new representatives in 
the field varied in attention from no per 
cent in some branch offices to forty per 
cent in other branch offices. 


No Two Worked Alike 


Recruiting new representatives was a 
phase of branch office work receiving 
in some branch offices one per cent and 
in others twenty per cent of the man- 
ager’s time. In one branch office the 
manager was spending thirty-five per 
cent of his time in directing the 
work in the cashier’s department. The 
question, “What do you consider your job 
as a manager to be?” brought forth some 
very interesting viewpoints, which in 
some instances explained the allotment of 
time to the various phases of branch of- 
fice work. Two of our most successful 
managers outlined their jobs as managers 
as follows: 


(a) Proper and adequate organization, 
and thereafter only nominal supervision 
of the cashier end. This that our busi- 
ness may be 100 per cent conserved and 
our policyholders 100 per cent served at 
lowest cost. 

(b) Inspiration, instruction, guidance 
and real cooperation for men already 
here. They must be brought up as nearly 
as possible to 100 per cent fitness for 
their work and 100 per cent of their 
possibilities. 

(c) The procuring of new men of right 
type to as great a number as possible, at 
such a rate as (b) will permit. 

(d) Special consideration for and as- 
sistance to new men after home office 
training completed. 

(e) Careful study of finances of the 
branch office. 

(f) Maintaining contacts; following 
reading and study and improving all 
other means for keeping abreast of times 
and securing new and effective sales 
methods. 

(g) Doing some personal selling; to 
know men’s problems and keep fresh. 
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THE OLD PLAN COMPARED WITH THE NEW. 
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When we got the facts results were as shown in the chart above—approximately one- 
third the salesmen sold twice the business. 


(h) Cooperating with Underwriters 
and otherwise elevating business. 

(i) Keeping physically fit that I may 
be mentally alert, keen, resourceful, en- 
ergetic and patient. 

The general manager said: 


“I am, primarily, a sales manager. I 
select and inspect the parts which make 
up each machine. I am the crank to 
start the engine, the gas to keep it oper- 
ating, the oil to reduce friction, the brake 
to prevent a ‘smash up,’ the map which 
points the way. I am all these things 
until, sooner or later, the machine be- 
comes a self-starter, is able to operate on 
its own along a course which leads to a 
definite successful goal. While a sales 
manager should make salesmen, he should 
not forget he is helping to make men, 
men of a type who will not misrepresent 
the company. 


“I am the ‘go-between’ the policy- 
holders, the branch office group and the 
home office. To soothe the feelings and 
satisfy the disgruntled policyholder, to 
encourage those on the threshold of laps- 
ing and to discourage the consistent or 
unthinking borrower are a part of the 
job. With the branch office group, I must 
endeavor to get the best that is in them, 
require observance of the company’s rules, 
iron out the rough places, give the reason 
for and soften the blow of the rejection, 
act as trouble clerk for the branch office 
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problems, use the club when necessary, 
and honor the drafts of the men for in- 
formation, assistance, sympathy and in- 
spiration. 

“I am the representative of the com- 
pany in this territory, charged with the 
responsibility of preserving its ideals, in- 
tegrity, standing and finances. It is my 
duty to build an organization to effi- 
ciently, intelligently and loyally contri- 
bute to the company’s growth by the pro- 
duction of new and the conservation of 
its old business. This organization will 
paint the picture (good, bad or indif- 
ferent) of the company in the minds of 
the people with whom it comes in contact. 


“T am the man the company looks to 
for results. Yet I am only human with 
my share of weaknesses and frailties, 
striving ‘to do my duty in that station of 
life it has pleased God to call me,’ encour- 
aged and buoyed up by the vision of what 
life insurance has done and will do for 
humanity. 


“These are some of the things I know 
of the work and I am happy, most of the 
time, in tackling ‘my job.’ ” 

The study of the completed question- 
naires, the open discussion of the round 
table conference, and trips of the agency 
staff into the field made us realize more 
than we had previously the wealth of 
managerial methods which were in use, 
some of which were splendid and others 
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poor and none of which were available 
for the use of other managers or for the 
training of new managers. In other 
words, our seventy-two years of manage- 
ment had not as yet gone beyond the 
stage of oral tradition. In a desire to 
capitalize managerial methods which are 
successful, and to make them available to 
our managers, we are at the present time 
doing some intensive work in the branch 
office analysis. 


The particular methods employed by 
the Phoenix Mutual are an outgrowth of 
the training which has been given to the 
manager of the Research Division in the 
Agency Staff meetings, the assistance of 
the members of the Agency Staff in the 
formation of an Agency Survey Question- 
naire, and the cooperation of our man- 
agers, who have been asked to contribute. 
The value of these forces can not be 
over-estimated in any phase of sales re- 
search work. The technique of research 
without these is nothing, while efficient 
methods of research with these forces are 
most potent. 

The first step in setting the technique 
and plan of procedure was to formulate 
the objectives of our Branch Office Sur- 
vey. To what various uses was it to be 
placed? What was it supposed to ac- 
complish? ‘There were many objectives 
which could be considered, out of which 
we adopted four, as follows: Presentation 
of the method of operation of each phase 
of branch office management together 
with results obtained for the purpose of 
(1) obtaining more efficient executive di- 
rection in all branch offices and particu- 
larly in the branch office surveyed, (2) 
capitalizing and making available to all 
of our managers successful methods, 
(3) training our new managers and (4) 
studying the qualifications required in a 
successful manager. 


Putting the Facts in Writing 


After the objectives had been de- 
termined the next step was to outline a 
survey which would bring forth the 
necessary facts. At least two questions 
needed to be answered. What are the im- 
portant divisions of managerial activity 
and what facts do we want to obtain 
about each division? 

It is practically impossible to antici- 
pate a complete survey questionnaire. 
Our managers have in every instance 
contributed to the expansion of the 
original outline. 

The next thing is to determine how 
much of the required information can be 
obtained from home office records and 
how much must be obtained by personal 
interviews and observations in the 
agency. As much of the home office data 
as it is possible to prepare preliminary 
to the survey, should be studied and 
taken to the branch office, wherever it is 
of probable interest to the manager. The 
charts and accompanying figures of indi- 
vidual sales over a period of years have 
been of interest to our managers and in 
some instances profitable discussion with 
managers and representatives has re- 
sulted. 

With as much knowledge of the branch 
office as it is possible to obtain, and with 
the questionnaire, (for reference or direct 
use) we go out into the field for our 
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Shipping Containers as a Sales Factor 


By John M. Garth 


It may not be the sales manager’s job to run the shipping room, yet if shipping methods and 
packages are obsolete the sales manager and his men shoulder the handicap in their selling 
efforts. Shipping and packing is no longer a matter of shipping clerk’s guess-work. It is a 


problem for engineers. 


Time and again sales managers and correspondence supervisors have 


found that complaints can be cut in half by improvements in packing. In the shipping room 


other sales managers have found a way to shade prices to meet competition. 


The results of a 


careful inquiry into shipping and packaging problems are recounted in this article. 


ITH the keen competition now 
prevailing in many lines no 
sales manager worthy of the 
name can afford to overlook even the 
most minute detail which may in some 
way give his men an added selling point, 
or add one iota of extra satisfaction or 
good-will,” says a sales manager who 
has just completed a thorough investiga- 
tion into the problems of shipping and 
packing. 

“When I went out into our shipping 
department I was looked upon as a sort 
of general nuisance—the men out there 
at first seemed to feel as if I had better 
get back to my office and leave them and 
their problems alone. 

“Lack of standardization was appal- 
ling. I found that each packer had a 
method all his own. In one day I found 
three shipments of identical quantities 
going out. Different packers had packed 
each shipment. One shipment when ready 
for the cars weighed fifty-six pounds. 
Another weighed sixty-one pounds, the 
third sixty-three pounds. All went out 
by express. We prepay express. In the 
course of a year that amounts to a 
considerable sum. Now shipments are 

standardized and we 

pe are packing orders of 

the same size in pack- 

ages that have a total 

weight of fifty-one 
pounds.” 


Paul Tunnell, sales manager of the 
Price Flavoring Extract Company writes 
of their experience in packing. He says: 
“Our new methods of packing save us in 
weight about thirteen pounds on each 
hundred pounds. When using our old- 
style boxes we had to pack six dozen in 
a box. Now we can pack two dozen in 
a box, making it much more convenient 
for the jobber because it is not necessary 
to break a box to make a small shipment.” 

The saving of thirteen pounds on every 
hundred saves money for someone—the 
salesman who can show the jobber how 
much easier it is for him to fill two dozen 
orders without breaking a package and 
repacking the two dozen is likely to find 
his line preferred to the line that is still 
shipped in containers of six dozen 
bottles each. 

The manufacturers of a dental cabinet 
formerly shipped each cabinet in a pack- 
age that weighed ninety-three pounds. 
After a careful study and investigation 
it was found that a much smaller pack- 
age could be used, taking up less space, 
reducing the weight to seventy-one 
pounds, and lowering breakage hazards 
to a minimum. 

The manufacturers of a certain hot- 
water heater formerly packed each 
heater in two boxes which weighed 
eighty-three pounds. Now those heaters 
go out in one package which weighs fifty- 
five pounds, thanks to the dissatisfaction 
of somebody who is never quite happy 
until a better way to do things is 
found. 

Every time a customer has to 
write about a shipment received 
in damaged condition he 
thinks just that much less of 
your concern—he forgets the 
many shipments 
received in per- 
fect condition— 
he remembers 
only the ones 
that caused him 
trouble. Sales 

managers 
would look 


A typical shipment of package merchandise piled on the sidewalk in front of a store. Note 
that some of the packages are doing duty as miniature billboards, 
advertising the products they contain. 
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more carefully into the matter of pack- 
ing if they knew how the average small 
dealer hates to write letters—how he 
detests to wrangle with transportation 
companies over freight claims. Have all 
complaint letters come to your desk for a 
week. Follow these complaints through 
—picture the salesman out on the road, 
trying to explain these complaints to 
irate customers. Then perhaps the neces- 
sity of better packing will be immediately 
apparent. 


The Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wisconsin, is engaged in ex- 
haustive tests of almost every conceive- 
able type of shipping container, and some 
startling results have been obtained. 
Several of the manufacturers of shipping 
containers and boxes have these testing 
laboratories where a package is tested 
for strength, endurance, and efficiency, 
under every possible strain liable to be 
encountered in shipping. Sales managers 
who find room for improvement in the 
packing of the products they sell will 
perhaps be able to obtain valuable aid 
by consulting the engineers in charge of 
some of these laboratories. 


How Boxes Are Tested 


One of the tests is to place a completed 
carton in a large revolving drum about 
sixteen feet diameter. As the drum re- 
volves the package is given every con- 
ceiveable kind of fall that it might pos- 
sibly encounter in transit. As many of 
these falls are given as the package 
might encounter in being shipped around 
the world. When the drum is stopped 
the package is taken out and the dam- 
age, if any, noted. From the results of 
the falls and bumps received in this 
drum any necessary changes are made in 
the package, so that when it is finally 
completed it is known to be of sufficient 


strength to withstand any demands made 
upon it. 


A certain manufacturer of computing 
scales was face-to-face with the problem 
of breakage of expensive scales in export 
shipments. Damages to nearly twenty- 
five per cent of shipments had been ex- 
perienced and the loss was so great that 
the profits from exports were totally 
wiped out. The export department was 
threatened with extinction at the hands 
of the stevedores, switching crews, and 
draymen. Scales were shipped to a box 
company who redesigned the shipping 
boxes so as to eliminate the necessity of 
bracing the scale itself directly to the 
ends of the crates. A slight change in 
the construction of the scale was made, 
so as to afford better protection to the 
agate bearings in the scales. Better 
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A freight saving of seven pounds on a dozen quarts of ink makes a real selling argument. 


methods of protecting the delicate parts 
of the scale with excelsior were devised. 
Then the new style box was placed in the 
big revolving drum in the laboratory of 
the box manufacturer. It was given a 
severe test, being allowed to fall time and 
again on its sides, ends, top, bottom, and 
corners, striking against all the various 
hazards, such as cleats, and sharp pro- 
trusions. When the drum was finally 
stopped and the package cpened, it was 
found that the scale was undamaged. 
Suspending the scale so that it was fas- 
tened to a false bottom, amply protected 
with a cushion of excelsior, had solved 
the problem. 


Hew Three Firms Reduced Breakage 

A trial shipment of 100 scales in the 
new containers went out to all parts of 
the country and a record kept of the 
condition in which they arrived. It was 
found that no damage was recorded. 
Now the sales manager of that concern 
doesn’t have to work against a twenty- 
five per cent breakage overhead. If his 
competitors still experience a heavy 
breakage, think of the advantage he is 
enjoying, thanks to the study of boxes. 

A manufacturer of enlarged pictures, 
shipped in elaborate frames with convex 
glass over the picture, had to suspend 
operations because breakage amounted to 
practically 100 per cent with his old style 
method of crating. He turned his prob- 
lem over to one of the engineers con- 
nected with a box manufacturer. In a 
few days they had designed a package 
of less weight that reduced breakage to 
such an extent as to be almost negligible. 
He is again selling his enlarged pictures 
with the convex glass and experiencing 
little expenses caused from breakage. 


Salesmen for a large manufacturer of 
electric stoves were receiving a host of 
complaints about the enamel drip-pans 
being chipped in transit. Another prob- 
lem that had defied factory shipping de- 
partments. When turned over to an 
engineer experienced in such matters it 
was quickly and satisfactorily solved. A 
manufacturer of bar metals—bearing 
metals, solder and the like—was using 
inch-and-a-half boards to box his metal. 
Study of the strains encountered in ship- 
ping this product showed how to make a 
box of lumber half as thin, yet with 
greater strength. Wire binding solved 
this problem, enabling the manufacturer 
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to consummate considerable saving by 
using a different grade of lumber. 


One sales manager had a customer 
friend send to a half a dozen competitive 
manufacturers for a shipment of their 
products. He had the original packages 
brought over to his shipping room, where 
they were unpacked. Photographs were 
taken of the packages, each package 
being previously weighed and marked. 
His own product was then shipped ap- 
proximately the same distance and photo- 
graphed and weighed. The photographs, 
together with a tabulation of the weights 
and condition in which the various pack- 
ages arrived, made an interesting exhibit 
for the house organ. Later they were 
included in the sales manual; and the 
salesmen report that prospective cus- 
tomers are very much interested in the 
exhibit. Just another straw added to the 
selling arguments, and it has proved to 
be the straw that has broken the back of 
considerable sales resistance. The astute 
sales manager is not overlooking any op- 
portunity to load his salesmen’s guns 
with an extra charge of ammunition, 
even if he has to assume the temporary 
role of shipping clerk to do it. 


Packages Are Good Advertisements 


There is another point about packages 
that is often overlooked. That is the ad- 
vertising value of packages. Picture a 
country village, in mid-afternoon. A job- 
ber’s truck drives up to the sidewalk in 
front of, say a grocery store. The order 
taken by the salesman that morning is 
being delivered. What do these packages 
tell? Are they nameless, or do they carry 
a regular little billboard, announcing to 
the passers-by that the grocer is just re- 
ceiving a fresh stock of Velvet tobacco, 
Goblin soap, Yuban coffee, None-Such 
mince meat, Beech-Nut bacon, or Cracker 
Jack. These packages may remain on the 
sidewalk all afternoon. Then they go 
into the store. Perhaps a dozen cartons 
of some new brand are stacked on top 
of the shelving. The names of those 
dozen cartons form a store display, worth 
perhaps as much as a two-dollar litho- 
graphed cut-out. If your product is 
shipped in containers, bearing nothing 
but the consignee’s stenciled name and 
address, and a “Handle With Care—Keep 
Dry” admonition to thoughtless transpor- 
tation employees, you are being robbed of 
valuable advertising. 
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Proof of the advertising value of im- 
printed cartons is shown in the follow- 
ing incident. Selz Royal Blue shoes are 
shipped in an attractive package, with 
the name prominently printed and dis- 
played. The president of a Chicago 
manufacturing concern was sitting in his 
office one day when a truck loaded with 
Selz shoes passed by. He noted the at- 
tractive packages. A moment later he 
had Mr. Armstrong of Selz, Schwab & 
Company on the telephone. “I just no- 
ticed a truck-load of your shoes passing 
my window. Where do you buy your 
boxes? I have been trying for a long 
time to get somebody to print our trade- 
mark on our boxes in blue, so that they 
would look as though they were printed, 
and were not the result of an accident.” 


Needless to say, Mr. Armstrong gave 
him the name of their boxmaker. What 
more proof do we need that it is worth 
while not to have your product travel 
incognito? 


Advertising Film Ready for 
Sales Managers’ Club 
Meetings 


“The Key to Success,” a new moving 
picture just completed under the direc- 
tion of the Advertising Specialty Asso- 
ciation, is now available for showings at 
meetings of business men—sales man- 
agers, advertising clubs, or any gather- 
ing of business men. 


While it is frankly made in the inter- 
ests of the advertising specialty indus- 
try, the film itself is a regular story— 
with plot and everything, so that it is 
unlike many industrial films, designed 
only to show how a product is made. 
This film was produced to show how ad- 
vertising specialties, calendars, and signs 
should be used—how they should be cor- 
related with other advertising mediums 
so as to bring about the best results from 
each form of advertising. 


Bernice Blackwood, executive secre- 
tary of the association, informs us that 
the film was financed through contribu 
tions made by individual rnembers of the 
association. It is planned to use it at 
conventions, meetings of Rotary, Kiwanis 
and Lions clubs, Chambers of Commerce 
gatherings, and at advertising clubs and 
meetings. Each individual member will 
be permitted to purchase a film if he so 
desires for use in training his own sales- 
men and teaching them how to sell his 
own product. It is planned to notify 
each member in advance of every date of 
showing, so that the various salesmen in 
the town where the film is being shown 
can, if they desire, get in touch with 
their prospects and give them an oppor- 
tunity to see the film. In this way it is 
expected that each member will in the 
course of a year have many opportunities 
to get a direct return on his investment 
in the film. 


Readers of SALES MANAGEMENT who 
desire to arrange for showings of this 
film may do so by writing Mrs. Bernice 
Blackwood, Advertising Specialty Asso- 
ciation, Continental & Commercial Bank 
Building, Chicago. 


Salary and Bonus versus Commission 


St. Louis Sales Managers’ Bureau holds lively debate on compensation 


problems. 


Members generally hold that no one plan can be recom- 


mended as best; judges and members unable to agree on decision 


Commission Form of Compensation 

Is More Desirable Than Straight 
Salary and Bonus,” was the subject of a 
debate at the Problems Course Luncheon, 
of the St. Louis Sales Managers’ Club, 
Monday, March 19th, with J. H. Rabe, 
sales manager, Rice-Stix D. G. Co., and 
George Walker, sales manager, Davis 
Realty Development Company, speaking 
for the affirmative; R. H. Haege, sales 
manager, Wesco Supply Company, and 
C. A. Anderson, sales manager, Jennings- 
Ramsey Mfg. Co., speaking for the nega- 
tive. 

One hundred and seventy-two sales 
managers heard the speakers present 
their case and at the conclusion the ma- 
jority voted that the decision should be in 
favor of the negatives. However, a spe- 
cial committee of judges, consisting of B. 
B. Cannon, Mark Weintzenhoffer and Sid 
LeGear, decided in favor of the affirma- 
tive. 

The remarks of the speakers in part 
follow: 


Tc subject, “Resolved, That the 


By J. H. RaBe 

Sales Manager, Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. 

“T was called on, early in my career, to 
make a decision as to whether I preferred 
a commission form of compensation or 
salary. I weighed the matter thoroughly 
and decided on the commission plan. 
There are several things that led me to 
make this decision. 

“First: One of the advantages, as I 
saw it, was that by a commission form 
of compensation, I could figure results of 
my vreeks’ and months’ work, not in dol- 
lars and cents to the house, but in dollars 
and cents of earnings for myself. 

“Second: The apparent fairness of the 
proposition led to no desire to secure a 
larger remuneration than the results 
from my territory justified, neither did 
I desire to receive one cent less than the 
results from my territory showed I was 
entitled to receive. 

“The next thing was the independence 
it gave me as a salesman. I put in the 
early part of life in the dry goods busi- 
ness where we never got a raise unless 
we asked for it. As I got older, I was 
more reluctant to go to the ‘boss’ and ask 
for an increase in salary. When this 
commission proposition was put up to 
me, showing me whereby I could auto- 
matically increase my earnings and I 
would not have to go to anyone and ask 
him to increase my income, I decided it 
was a mighty fine thing and I would ac- 
cept that form of compensation. 

“I believe it is the desire of every 
house to have the absolute confidence of 
its salesmen, next to having a large and 
profitable volume of sales. We must 
have the absolute confidence of our men, 
and I know of no better way of getting 
their absolute confidence than to give 


them the value of what they produce. 
Show them you are willing to pay in ex- 
act proportion to what they produce, that 
you are willing to have their earning 
capacity increase in proportion to their 
increased sales, that there is no question 
of their getting the full value of what 
they produce. 

“In regard to the matter of fairness 
from the house’s viewpoint. Can anyone 
dispute the absolute fairness of paying a 
man in proportion to the amount of mer- 
chandise he sells? Whenever a man can 
produce fifty per cent more business he is 
certainly worth fifty per cent more to the 
house and should be paid in that propor- 

“In certain territories that were not 
producing, we have tried out possibly 
from four to six salesmen with no great 
amount of success. The territory was 
not profitable and we were considering 
dropping it entirely when along comes a 
man, believing he can handle that terri- 
tory on a straight commission basis, the 
house taking no responsibility. Under 
these conditions we have taken up the 
proposition and the man has made the 
territory produce. 

“In order to have a happy and con- 
tented sales force, compensated with a 
just remuneration, fair to the salesman 
and to the house, we must of necessity 
adopt the commission form of compensa- 
tion.” 


By GeorGeE WALKER 

Sales Manager, Davis Realty Development 

Company 

“Taken as a group, there is no one best 
way to pay your salesmen. Taken as in- 
dividuals, there is one best way for you 
to pay your salesmen, and it is up to you 
to find out what that best way is. 

“I am in favor of the straight commis- 
sion form of compensation. When you 
start a salesman out on commission, it is 
not fair to him to start him out without 
giving him training—pay him while he is 
in training. 

“When you pay a man on a commission 
basis you are simply paying him for the 
results of his efforts. When you pay a 
man on a salary basis, you are very often 
paying him for the efforts when there 
aren’t any. When paying a man on com- 
mission basis you have a flexible way of 
making him always stand on his toes. 

“Most of the high-class salesmen pre- 
fer to work on commission basis and if I 
am looking for a high-class salesman I 
know I must pay him for the results of 
his efforts. 

“If I want a salesman to go out and 
sell goods, I pay him on a commission 
basis. If I want him to do missionary 
work I pay him a salary. I make a dis- 
tinction between selling and missionary 
work, and pay accordingly. 

“During 1921, I watched to find out 
why some firms were holding up their 
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volume of sales and making a profit. I 
heard of an electrical supply company 
who continued to keep up its volume of 
profits during 1921 and I wrote to this 
company and asked the reason why they 
were able to keep up this volume, as I 


_ wondered if it might be due to the way 


they paid their men, and I asked whether 
they thought this had anything to do 
with it. The sales manager replied that 
they paid everybody on straight commis- 
sion basis and by doing this the firm was 
able to keep its head above water. 


“It takes longer to build up a sales 
organization on a commission basis, but 
you have picked men, the mest men to be 
obtained.” 


By C. A. ANDERSON 


Sales Manager, Jennings-Ramsey Mfg. Co. 


“It is my good fortune to have a man 
on the affirmative who has given you all 
the way down the line, arguments that 
are good arguments for the salary and 
bonus plan, because everything he has 
said in support of straight commission 
can be used in support of the salary and 
bonus plan. I like to win everything that 
I try. I believe we have this debate won 
on the statements put forth by the other 
side. When you discuss a subject you 
have to know exactly what the subject is. 
If I were advocating the straight salary 
form of compensation, I could not sup- 
port the proposition. I can find for the 
argument in favor of salary and bonus 
every reason you can find for commission 
alone, and I can find some reasons for 
salary and bonus that you cannot find for 
straight commission. 


“We have to deal with the average, we 
have to deal with personalities that only 
strike the average. If we put our propo- 
sition on commission basis alone, we have 
gone below the average. 


“Building a business is building from 
the ground up and you want to do this 
in a sales force as well as anything else 
that has to do with that business. The 
question of dealing with salesmen on a 
salary and bonus basis brings you to the 
very roots of the business. You go out 
into the field and you cannot lay your 
hands on twenty salesmen who are real 
producers and who will work on a 
straight commission basis. You are up 
against the problem of taking the man 
on the average. If you apply a system 
that is average and build around that, 
you have a plan that will prove success- 
ful. 


“About the last salesman we took on 
was the son of a customer of ours. He 
had no sales experience. We put him in 
every department, sent him to sales 
schools, trained him in our policies and 
business methods. Then we said you go 
out on the road. Can we put that man 
on his own resources after he is through 
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your product 


suitable gift, this display 


will sell it. 


place an order. 


Selecting Christmas Gifts 
presents a problem. 


This display may be pro- 
duced photographically, 
by photo-gelatine, or 
lithography, depending 
upon the quantity desired. 


In any event, it will not 
prove costly and yet it 
has the selling spark. 
will be sold to only one 
concern—the first to make 
inquiry, get prices 


Picture of man solving the Xmas Gift Problem. 


111 East 34th Street 


CARL PERCY 


Incorporated 


‘‘Advertising where the goods are sold”’ 


New York, N. Y. 
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his course of training? We are just as 
responsible for the training of that man 
while he is getting his training on the 
road as we were when he was in the 
house. 

“If you are building for all time, for 
years to come, you will see to it that your 
men are contented along those lines, and 
you will not have to worry that they will 
be taken away from you or that your 
sales force will disintegrate. Through 
the war period we never lost a salesman. 
We increased our sales by having our 
men stay with us because they were 
thoroughly sold on the house and they 
appreciated the fact that we were with 
them, and if at the end of the year they 
were short of that average we would be 
with them, and if they earned more this 
bonus proposition would take care of 
them. 

“What greater incentive does a man 
want than to know that his house is with 
him and will stick with him through thick 
and thin? 

“Incentive for building up territory. 
the knowledge and firm assurance that 
your firm has been with you in the past 
and is going to be with you in the future, 
that dependability of the house has put 
you where you are and dependability of 
the house will certainly keep you there, 
are the things that make for contented 
salesmen.” 


By R. H. Harce 


Sales Manager, Wesco Supply Co. 


“It is very difficult to say one plan of 
payment is the best for all lines of busi- 
ness. I think it all depends upon the 
business with which you are connected. 
In our business we sell a well-advertised 
class of merchandise. It is not a ques- 
tion of going out and selling an unknown 
product. Our men call on the trade once 
a month. To do that, they must be men 
who wear well with the trade. This class 
of selling applies to the electric business, 
drug, grocery, hardware and similar 
lines. 

“Of course, the rates must be very 
carefully figured out. The type of men 
who do this high-powered selling of 
which I speak, do not last. We have to 
have a different type of man who is con- 
tent with the idea of not making quite so 
much money right at the start, but he 
must be a man who can call on the trade 
day in and day out whether he obtains 
any immediate results or not. Our sales- 
men have to feel themselves a part of 
the organization. They must make their 
customer feel that they are a service and 
not a commodity. We want our cus- 
tomers to feel that if a particular sales- 
man should leave the company, they are 
going to give his house the business 
whether whether he is there or not. The 
only man you can get to do that is a man 
selling on a salary and bonus basis. If 
a man is going to work a proposition 01 
that kind, and give it the attention neces- 
sary, he has to have the feeling of secur- 
ity that a salary and bonus plan of com- 
pensation gives him. If we pay him a 
salary and bonus it is because we want 
him to feel secure; otherwise, he cannot 
put the necessary effort in on these long- 
time jobs. 

“I feel you have to pick the plan that 
fits your business.” 
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When Your Star Salesman Quits 


Making Men Work Is Not Always a Matter of Pay Boosts, 
But More Often Proper Recognition of Work Well Done 


By David H. Colcord 


WELVE years ago this month the 

sales manager of a Philadelphia 

wholesale house stepped into a 
small grocery store in a southern New 
York village and discovered a “born 
salesman.” He found him clerking away 
talents that properly directed might 
prove a decided asset to his house. The 
sales manager decided that he wanted 
that man, and that he was going to take 
him back with him. 

First, he unsold the clerk on his native 
village and his piker job. Then he 
painted an attractive picture of life on 
the road. Then he sold himself, to such 
an extent that if he’d whistled, the clerk 
would have trotted after him to the depot 
like a faithful dog. To make a long and 
interesting story short, the protegé 
started in Philadelphia as a floor sales- 
man—under the personal direction of the 
man who discovered him. Later he was 
given a territory, under the sales man- 
ager’s personal supervision, and he did 
a nice business from the start. Then he 
was made western manager—still under 
the personal direction of the sales man- 
ager. After two years, he was brought 
back to the Philadelphia office and made 
assistant sales manager. 


Too Much Hero Worship 


It was at this point in the salesman’s 
career that I met him and learned his 
story—and the fact that the sales man- 
ager had sold himself to such an extent 
with his disciple that it was a case of 
hero-worship. He was about the hap- 
piest man that I have ever met—the fun 
that he didn’t get out of his job wasn’t 
worth getting. In the eyes of the un- 
prejudiced judge whose opinion he valued 
above anything else, he rated high. 

Then for some characteristically “hu- 
man” reason, the sales manager “went 
cold.” He deliberately cut the ground 
frcm under his assistant. There followed 
weeks of worry and misunderstanding. 
The worm turned and the salesman 
began to cast about for a new yardstick 
by which to measure his efforts. He had 
been taught that the thing that counted 
in this world was the ability to keep one’s 
standing in the eyes of the group whose 
judgment he valued. First, he played up 
to other dissatisfied salesmen on the 
force, attaining individuality as an agi- 
tator. He grasped spasmodically at one 
straw and another—to save his soul. 
Finally he quit. I lost track of him for 
Six years. 

Two weeks ago he turned up in Chi- 
cago, a floater, jobless, broken in mind 
and spirit. I learned yesterday that he 
passed a worthless check for $150 to 
about the only good friend he had here 
in the city. 

I relate the story not because it is 
fresh in my mind, or because I believe 
that this sales manager ruined a good 
man, or because I believe that many 


salesmen fail to get a square deal from 
“the Boss,” but because it seems to me 
to show in high relief one secret—if it is 
a secret—of handling salesmen, and 
keeping them satisfied. 

Let’s analyze this one case for the 
moment and pick out the principle of 
management about which the balance of 
this discussion is written. This salesman 
did his best and was happiest when he 
knew that he amounted to something 
more than ordinary in the eyes of the 
man whose opinion he valued. This 
meant more than money, more than pro- 
motion, more than all of the accepted 
standards of success. Up until the time 
that the sales manager changed his atti- 
tude, that salesman could not have been 
pulled off from that job even with an 
offer of twice the money that he was 
getting. 

Men, whether they are salesmen or 
millwrights, act for one of two reasons: 
the hope of reward or the fear of punish- 
ment. In every other line of business 
except salesmanship, the fear of punish- 
ment, in the form of unemployment, 
keeps the worker at the loom and forge. 


The misery of three days of job-hunting © 


and one experience in a bread-line, over- 
shadows ten years of prosperity—it 
frightens men into a compromise—to ac- 
cept a job that is sure. Organized labor 
is a human reaction to this fear. But 
salesmen are not actuated by fear. They 
do not need a union; they can always get 
another job. 

A salesman gets on the job at nine 
o’clock in the morning, works six days a 
week, and as a class, works harder and 
longer than any other group of men be- 
cause of the hope of reward. And it is 
of the kind of a reward that holds the 
salesman worth holding that I speak. 


What Every Salesman Wants 


What a salesman asks for above every- 
thing else is recognition. What we are 
all striving to avoid is the deadly curse 
of mediocrity. That’s why the foreman’s 
wife in a mining town always refers to 
her husband as “the Boss,” why a father 
tells everybody that his son is “chief 
shipping clerk.” Why a friend of mine 
in Detroit told me that his brother was 
now Chicago District Manager of his 
company—even though I know that this 
fellow was the only representative for 
his company in the city, and that he 
didn’t even have office space. 

That’s why the average salesman 
would rather overhear you telling the of- 
ficers of your company that “Brown is 
the best closer on the force,” than to get 
a raise. I don’t mean liberal dispensa- 
tion of blarney, or that soft-soap and 
promises should take the place of ade- 
quate monetary compensation for honest 
effort. I claim from experience and ob- 
servation that compensation alone will 
not hold a salesman worth holding. His 
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Results! 


‘os what you 
practical-minded, 
resourceful, alert sales 
executives seek when 
you make an invest- 
ment in advertising. 


You have aright to be 
curious about the con- 
sequences before you 
say “shoot!” 


You don’t care a tink- 
er’s dam about the 
whichness-of-what or 
the whyness-of-where- 
fore of advertising. 


RESULTS—that’s the yard- 
stick to use in measuring 
advertising agency service. 
We welcome the test. 


Be of inquiring mind. Send 
for a reprint from Printers’ 
Ink which describes a very 
successful campaign we 
planned and produced. 


Ask for “Results!” 


MORGAN 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


633 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 


Member American Association of Advertising 
Agencies 


Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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COMPLIMENTARY 
TO 


SALES EXECUTIVES 


Put Your Trade-Mark in 
Your Prospect’s Pocket 


by 


Pencil 
Advertising 


The National 
Personal Appeal 
Medium 


The FARAGRAPHIC Process 
of stamping on Round Pencils 
is the only effective way to re- 
produce your TRADE-MARK. 
Unlike ink printing it gives a 
dignified and permanent im- 
pression. To quote a user: 


“You certainly have accom- 
plished something very unique 
and distinctive and you are in 
a class entirely your own.” 


Individual NAME-PENCILS 
will “break the ice” for your 
salesmen. 


Address us on your business 
stationery and you will receive 
a set of high-grade Pencils with 
YOUR NAME stamped in 
GOLD. 
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FARRAR-PRATT, INc. 


554 Seventh Avenue New York 
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spirit asks for something as well as his 
pocketbook, and that is substantiation in 
the eyes of the group whose good opinion 
he covets—that his net worth is above 
average. 

The coal strike last year cost the na- 
tion some $5,000,000,000. The steel strike 
in 1918 cost the strikers $200,000,000. 
The men who struck, didn’t strike against 
capital. They struck individually against 
“a boss” whom they believed had taken 
“the fun” out of work. In the last 
analysis the smoldering spiritual fire 
that instigates a strike springs from the 
same source as the resentment which 
breaks out in the sales manager’s office 
when the good salesman quits “because 
he is dissatisfied.” Both the striker and 
the quitting salesman are protesting be- 
cause in their efforts to break through 
the line of mediocrity they feel that they 
have been blocked. They want their 
wives to brag that they are “molders” 
instead of having to admit that they are 
only laborers—or that they won first 
place in the 100 per cent club last month. 


He Can’t Hold His Men 


I know a general manager of a several 
million dollar corporation who has been 
acting sales manager of this concern for 
forty years, who continues to make this 
colossal error year after year in the 
handling of his sales force. This man is 
fundamentally a production man, and be- 
lieves in putting the “fear of God into 
their hearts.” xight now he is almost 
driven to distraction in his effort to re- 
cruit new salesmen. This year he has 


‘only three old men on his force, and last 


year he had a ninety-four per cent turn- 
over. The secret of his failure to handle 
salesmen he voiced recently to one of his 
district managers when he said, “I never 
praise a man. If there is anything wrong 
with him he’ll hear from me soon enough. 
: No, sir, there are no titles in this 
organization, they don’t mean anything 
anyhow. I can go downtown with 
you and show you a hundred clerks in 
private offices, with their names on the 
door, who aren’t making more than my 
stenographers.” Personally, I happen to 
know that this man is one of the 
squarest business men that ever lived 
and that he is absolutely honest with his 
salesmen. But as soon as he develops a 
good man, some other company hires him 
away, and usually at the same figure or 
lower. He fails to realize that the men 
he employs require some business stand- 
ing, in his eyes, in their customers’ eyes, 
and in the eyes of the world. I wonder 
how long he would last if his board of 
directors took his title away, and made 
him sign his letters as one of the help. 

Are we all blind that we can’t read the 
spirit of America—that business position 
is what we are all after—that the strife 
for place leads the strife for wealth. 
Every business introduction tells the 
whole story. “Meet Mr. Jones, Cleve- 
land manager of the Blank Milling Com- 
pany,” means more than, “Meet Mr. 
Jones, who is making $5,000 a year, and 
has $10,000 in the bank.” 

In the Turtle Creek valley, east of 
Pittsburgh, are a dozen large industrial 
plants, and the men who work in these 
plants reside in the small towns around. 
Queer as it may seem, these men and 
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their families take their social standing 
in each of these towns according to the 
plants in which they work. A coremaker 
in the Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
has more “caste” in Wilmerding than a 
foreman who works in one of the other 
plants in the valley. George Westing- 
house knew this age-old characteristic of 
human nature and made it a privilege 
for a man to be known as an Air Brake 
employee. When the balance of the plants 
in the Pittsburgh district are begging for 
men, there are no jobs open at the Air 
Brake—not because the wages are any 
higher, but because men here find that 
their work gives them business and social 
standing in the community. The West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company has more 
than five hundred veteran employees who 
have served more than twenty-five years. 


It pays a sales manager to study 
Brown to see just how Brown is trying 
to “break through the line” of being just 
another salesman, to a place where he 
will be recognized as out of the ordinary. 
It pays to find where Brown is concen- 
trating his forces, and then to help him 
and recognize that effort in Brown. If 
you don’t Brown will take on a sideline, 
or go in for raising chickens, or if he is 
good, he will quit. 


A salesman loves creative work. He’s 
a pioneer. He refuses to follow the plow. 
But more than the joy that he gets out 
of creative action is the recognition of 
that action. All of us are happy when 
we are appreciated, and we are miserable 
when ignored. Appreciation keeps the 
university graduate in the teaching 
profession at $2,000 a year; it keeps the 
scientist in his laboratory. I wonder 
how long Edison would stay on the job, 
eighteen hours a day, if he were banished 
to the island of Elba and cut off for all 
time from human appreciation. It killed 
Napoleon. 


More Than Mere Dollars 


Last month I visited an industrial 
sales department in Buffalo. I spoke of 
the value of sales contests as a means of 
stimulating salesmen. This is the reply 
the sales manager gave me, “We never 
have any contests here. That’s all child’s 
play. You can’t put that stuff over with 
men. Giving prizes don’t make men work 
any harder. They slow up when the con- 
test is over. No, sir, if a man isn’t a 
self-starter we get rid of him.” 


I wonder what that man would do if 
his pay check was the only recognition 
that he got from the officials of his com- 
pany—if they didn’t even know his name. 
If the recognition he got did not give him 
access to the club in Buffalo that he 
wanted to join, if his title and other 
forms of recognition didn’t help in his 
lodge, in the hotel lobby, at conventions, 
etc., etc.—or where would he stand with 
the salesmen he directed, if his superiors 
didn’t recognize him in such a way that 
it “made a difference” with this standing 
with his salesmen? He wouldn’t stay on 
the job a minute. The contest does more 
than increase the volume of sales—it 
gives the salesman his only opportunity 
to get formal recognition with his fellow 
salesmen, with the office force, with the 
executives of the company, and in his 
own home. 
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ERICKSON CO 
Advertising 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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If you want to know about our work, watch 
the advertising of the following products: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

INTERWOVEN SOCKS 
GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH GLASSES 

McCUTCHEON LINENS 

PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
TERRA COTTA 
TARVIA 
WALLACE SILVER 
ENCORE PICTURES 
NEW-SKIN 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR SPRINGS 
““QUEEN-MAKE” WASH DRESSES 
BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you 
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Why Sales Managers Should Study 
the Rail Situation 


By Samuel Vauclain 


President, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 


Samuel Vauclain knows railroading. He knows how business development depends on rail 


facilities. 


In a recent address before the St. Louis Sales Managers’ Bureau he told sales man- 


agers how to make the most of shipping facilities, and what is needed to speed transportation. 
Part of his address is printed here. 


OW, in this country we are ap- 
| \ proaching a crisis. I don’t want 

to alarm anybody, but I am 
surely alarmed about the general busi- 
ness condition of this country. We are 
doing every dollar’s worth of business 
that the transportation facilities of this 
country will enable us to do. We have a 
lot of demagogues, efficiency men, in the 
country trying to tell these railroad men 
how to run their properties, how to pro- 
vide transpoitation, how to develop them 
sufficiently to meet the wants of the 
people. 

Now, this has got to be stopped. And 
how are we going to stop it? Business 
men of this country have got to take hold 
of it themselves. They have got to stop 
finding fault with freight rates, pas- 
senger rates, or anything that has to do 
with rates. What they want to find 
fault with is quantity. They want trans- 
portation in a sufficient quantity to en- 
able them to do business, and they want 
to be willing to pay for it, and they want 
to do everything in their power to assist 
those who are in charge of these great 
transportation, facilities of the country to 
provide them with satisfactory transpor- 
tation so that they can carry on their 
business. 

How does it affect the manufacturer? 
The manufacturer is affected just the 
same as a railroad is affected by the use 
of its motor power. If you have motor 
power that is dependable, that you can 
turn it and run it and use it and repair 
it you can run it to advantage. If you 
have motor power that you have to put 
it in the shop and run it and repair it 
and put it into the shop you cannot make 
the turnover that the other fellow does. 
In business if we can turn money over 
four times a year, every three months, 
I can make 33-1/3% more money for my 
stockholders than if I have to wait four 
months to turn it over and only get three 
turnovers in a year. It is a plain busi- 
ness proposition. 

Now, are we going to make a turnover 
once in six months, or are we going to 
put our transportation on a basis that 
we can turn our money over frequently? 
There isn’t any difficulty about build- 
ing up a foreign trade if you build it up. 
You have got to have something behind 
you at home that will enable you to make 
good and satisfy your customers. Those 
people don’t want to be disappointed any 
more than we do here. They have got to 
turn their money over and have the ma- 
chinery to turn it over with. 


I read in the paper the other day that 
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President Harding was going to start on 
a campaign to advocate a reduction of 
rates. That is beginning at the wrong 
end. What we want to do is to put 
transportation on a basis that will take 
care of our business and when it can 


— 
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SAMUEL VAUCLAIN 


take care of our business, the rates will 
take care of themselves. Don’t worry 
about trifles. We don’t want any change 
in the present laws governing transpor- 
tation. While they may be bad enough, 
to undertake to do any dcoctoring to them 
during the next session in Washington— 
God forbear, what you get. I advise 
every railroad engineer to work out to 
the best of his ability under the laws we 
have, and later on we can find out where 
these laws need repairing, and they can 
be repaired properly. But to start right 
now with the Bolshevik sentiment which 
prevails in some sections of the country 
you would not get as good a law as we 
now have. 

We have got to get down to the com- 
mon people, to the people who work for 
a living. We have got to explain to them 
what this means, that every cent that is 
wasted in one direction they’ve got to 
pay, the producer must pay it—the men 
in my shops, they have to pay for every 
bit of carelessness, recklessness, extrava- 
gance that we have in the conduct of our 
business. It is up to me to make the 
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money of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, in my management, the overhead 
management, and not the men in the 
shop. We don’t permit anyone to inter- 
fere with the cost of proper production, 
but we do interfere with every extrava- 
gance that we notice in the place. We 
also interfere with every extravagance 
outside. A penny saved is a penny 
made, and the railroads are certainly 
looking after that. 


Now what is it for us to do? Is it for 
us to sit down and quit, or get busy? We 
propose to get busy. We have started 
out to visit every city of any importance 
in the Southwest and South, making a 
tour to take in what might be called the 
solid South. Business there is mounting 
up day after day, until in a short while 
they will not be able to handle it. The 
coal supply will have to be sent into the 
Northwest and the manufacturer can sit 
on the ice, and he will, unless he gets 
busy and in every way assists the trans- 
portation companies in this country to 
put themselves in a position so that they 
can handle the business. 


We got cars from St. Louis in five 
days recently. We used to have to wait 
three or four weeks during this period of 
difficulty, of congested transportation, 
that we are just emerging from, and we 
should get cars quicker from St. Louis to 
Philadelphia. 

St. Louis could build up business ma- 
terially if she could land business in 
Philadelphia in forty-eight hours. There 
is no need of running slow, but they must 
have the facilities through their yards to 
enable the trains to go through at twenty 
miles an hour, and these facilities cost 
money. In my judgment there isn’t suf- 
ficient terminal facilities on any of our 
great lines to handle the business of the 
day economically. These improvements 
must be paid for. Money must be pro- 
cured, and how is money to be procured 
unless those who have money have confi- 
dence in the managing abilities of those 
who have charge of the properties? It is 
not the railroad companies’ fault if the 
rates are high, in my judgment—if they 
are high. I contend that many of them 
are low, too low at the present time; rel- 
atively low compared with the cost of 
other things we have in this country, and 
they are so small, so useless to consider 
in the conduct of a great business, there 
is so much money to be made by 
prompt delivery of goods at a high rate, 
than a tardy delivery of goods at a low 
rate. We must look upon the right side 
of things. 
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Why Wasn’t I Told? 


‘‘Why wasn’t I told of this overstock? I could have 
moved it easily in season. Now we’ll have to sacrifice or 
carry it over to next year, and much of it may then be 


obsolete. 


Acme Visible Records would have told him 
in ample time to demand action—without 
depending upon others for this information, 
so important to him. He could have turned 
this stock over several times to customers who 
had stopped buying. 


With Acme Visible Equipment every unusual 
condition is instantly brought to the surface, 
flashed to your attention. Your business is 
always directed from a constantly complete 
knowledge of existing facts. 


That is why thousands of concerns, small 
and large, find that Acme Visible Equip- 


CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 


118 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Branches in Leading Cities 


It’s going to mean a heavy loss to the firm.’’ 


ment, when applied to their records, enables 
them to 


—Reduce Inventory 
—Increase Sales 

—Control Purchases 
—Reduce Past Due Accounts 
—Lower Manufacturing Costs 


In connection with every record it effects 
economies. Its benefits create profit. 


The information requested in the coupon will 
enable us to suggest how Acme will benefit 
your records,—increase 
their productiveness. 
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Acme Card System Co., Chicago 
O Have representative call 
O Mail Catalogue 
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0 Send detailed recommendations by mail on 


ere records. (sample forms 
enclosed. ) 
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Well, 
we're here! 


RAIGG got writer’s 

cramps telling us about SALES 

MANAGEMENT; Reed packed 
his Hartmann and came all the way 
to Washington to sell us; Phil 
Salisbury in a clever letter, wanted 
to know why we could not get 
together for the May number. We 
have! 


It wasn’t an intentional slight, 
this overlooking you sales man- 
agers so long. We have just never 
been sold your market; no one ever 
came along to tell us what an im- 
portant crowd you were. When we 
were made to realize our oversight, 
we realized at the same time, that 
no one has told you sales managers 
how important the Washington 
market is to you. 


We are going to take this 
column for the next twelve months. 
We are going to talk plain facts 
without any frills or soft music. 
We will try to keep the perpen- 
dicular pronouns out of our copy. 
We are not going to talk about our- 
selves any more than our modesty 
will permit. We are going to tell 
you about the Washington market. 
We want to sell it to you as a large 
artery. We want you to get your 
finger on the nation’s pulse. 


If we can sell you this market, 
we will be very happy. If, at 
the same time we can sell you 
our newspapers, we will be 
still happier. If we cannot, 
there is something wrong with 
you, and something further 
wrong with us. 


We hope this first feeble an- 
nouncement has 100% reader inter- 
est. We hope a few of you will 
still be reading it twelve months 
from now. 


Anyway, we are in SALES 
MANAGEMENT; we are swimming 
around with you sales chaps. 


The water’s fine. 


Washington Times- Herald 
G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Publisher and Gen’l Manager 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Represented by 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York, Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicago. Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles 


Why We Advertise Year in and 
Year Out 


The only advertising that can be classed as a 
paying investment over period of years is the 
kind that acts as insurance for future sales 


By One Who Does It 


be false. So it has been with re- 

spect to advertising. On the one 
hand, you find a naive faith in advertis- 
ing as a modern-day miracle worker. 
Opposed to this is a skeptical attitude 
which refuses to believe in advertising 
or to accept any reasonable evidence in 
its favor. 


; XTREME views usually turn out to 


Roth opinions are ordinarily based on — 


individual “instances,” chance impres- 
sions, or purely personal “hunches.” 
The enthusiast will tell you of phe- 
nomenal successes—and there undoubted- 
ly are such; but he neglects to reckon 
with the fact that some of these extraor- 
dinary “successes” have depended on the 
nature of the thing advertised. The 
skeptic, for his part, is convinced that 
his product is “different”; and because he 
feels that it cannot imitate the spectacu- 
lar doings of certain highly specialized 
and unique advertising triumphs, he dis- 
misses the thought of advertising alto- 
gether. 


Advertising Is No Miracle 


Now both of these attitudes, I believe, 
are essentially wrong. To expect adver- 
tising to perform exploits approaching 
the miraculous is—for the average busi- 
ness, at least—just a pleasing form of 
self-deception. On the other hand, to 
assume a “show me” pose, and then re- 
fuse to be convinced by anything except 
a miracle, is just as foolish. 

To view the subject of advertising 
progressively and sanely, we should first 
of all, I believe, remove it from the realm 
of legerdemain into the province of cor- 
porate business management. We must 
study it in its relationship to business as 
a whole, and not be content until we have 
discovered all the ramifications of its in- 
fluences. 


When advertising is regarded, not as 
an occasional “stunt performer,” but as 
a sort of investment in the movement of 
goods—a permanent element in_ the 
marketing system of a business—it takes 
on an entirely different aspect. 


In the first place, it is then no longer 
judged by its day by day accomplish- 
ments, but by its results over a term of 
years. It is quite similar to an invest- 
ment in a new machine or a new plant, 
made for the purpose of effecting not 
necessarily an immediate but an ultimate 
economy. While it is true that short- 
time advertising drives may pay for 
themselves, even so they are not a proper 
criterion. Strictly speaking, it is not 
enough that they should have paid for 
themselves, unless they have also added 
some permanent impetus to the business. 
For in the long run, it is not this or 
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that individual campaign which counts 
greatly, but rather the permanent adver- 
tising policy adhered to year after year. 


In the second place, the broader view 
teaches us that advertising is not some- 
thing to be called in as one might call in 
the doctor—to administer treatment for 
an unhealthy condition. Neither is it 
something to be “indulged in” as a form 
of celebration when dividends are good 
and one feels like spending a little money. 
Either it is a natural, normal element in 
business—for good times and bad—or it 
is nothing. 

Executives are today, we _ believe, 
studying advertising more diligently and 
from a broader angle, than it has ever 
been studied before. I do not mean that 
they are going into the technical details 
of art and copy—some have little time 
to devote to these matters—but they are 
investigating it as a business stimulator 
and regulator. They are endeavoring to 
assimilate the power of advertising into 
the total structure of their business, 
where alone it can have real meaning. 


Not temporary sales merely, but assur- 
ance of future sales; not momentary 
profits but a reasonable expectation of 
continued profits—these are the goals 
toward which every business must con- 
stantly strive. It is a process of eliminat- 
ing chance, insofar as humanly possible, 
and of building up the permanent 
factors. 


When Advertising Becomes Insurance 


Advertising is closely related to this 
process in that it helps to put the ele- 
ment of stability into sales, thereby mak- 
ing them more and more independent of 
fortuitous circumstances. What it ac- 
complishes is essentially a distribution of 
risks; for it builds a foundation on the 
confidence of millions of consumers, 
which is as near rock-bottom foundation 
as any business can possess. There is 
brought into play the law of averages, 
which states that the larger the numbers 
involved the more uniform will be results. 


Looked at in this light, advertising be- 
comes, not simply a sales producer but a 
form of sales insurance. This is perhaps 
its most significant meaning for the ex- 
ecutive viewpoint. This viewpoint is not 
the idealistic one of those who create art 
and copy. Nor is it exactly the view- 
puint of the sales manager who must be 
primarily interested in more or less im- 
mediate volume of sales. Rather it is 
the viewpoint of those who carry the 
financial burdens of the business—those 
who are expected to provide funds and 
facilities, keep plants and equipment 
busy, and make all investments pay a 
fair return. 


Plan No. 7 for Following Up Inquiries 


By Edward H. Schulze 


Many inquiries failed to produce business in the past two years because the boards of directors 
were pruning expenses. Today, when business is prosperous, those old inquiries are proving 
valuable. In this, Mr. Schulze’s seventh article on follow-ups, he tells how several concerns have 


found pay dirt among aged inquiries. 


have in their files the names of old 

inquiries which they have been un- 
able to turn into sales. And probably 
you will find among each of these manu- 
facturers, one or more men who will tell 
you that these old inquiries have been 
worked “for all they are worth,” and are 
“no good.” And they believe it. Yet 
time and again, your experienced sales 


Preve in their 4 all manufacturers 


specialist has taken just such old, ap- 


parently “dead” inquiries 
and brought them back to 
life at a fraction of the 
cost of a new inquiry. 
Profits were thus _ pro- 
duced from what was 
heretofore regarded as 
waste. Better still, pres- 
tige was retained, for a 
concern who interests a 
prospect in their product 
and then fails to sell that 
prospect usually finds 
that, in time, a great many 


idea of “selling” the inquirer but rather 
disarming the inquirer by creating re- 
newed interest in some phase of the 
proposition or product and developing a 
fresh inquiry from which to base another 
attack. 

The O. I. Plan is not particularly 
popular among those firms where waste 
in selling is regarded as of little impor- 
tance. We mean those firms who can 
charge anything they like and get away 


The next article will appear in the June issue. 


letter is sufficiently novel to excite inter- 
est at the start. Using the regular 
firm letterhead a small tint block is made 
about two-thirds the size of the average 
3x5 record card. This is printed in a 
light orange. Then in black is printed 
the headings and lines just as they ap- 
pear on the regular card. Then a girl 
writes in, with India ink, the name of 
the inquirer and such other data as may 
be desired. Before the name of inquirer 
is filled in, the letter is 
multigraphed. While cir- 
cumstances will control 
results in each case, it 
might interest readers of 


Your name appears on the reproduct- 
ion of card shown to the left. 


This is an.exact fac simile of your 
inquiry record. You will recall 
pa 4: Writing us, expressing an interest 
_v?\q" 4 REDUCING OFFICE OVERHEAD and 
‘ receiving our various suggestions 
as to the most economical solution 
to this vital problem. 


Your card has been with us for a long 


SALES MANAGEMENT to 
know that some such plan 
produced thirty-eight per 
cent returns for a promi- 
nent adding machine 
manufacturer, thirty-two 
per cent for a food com- 
pany, thirty-six per cent 


for a silo manufacturer 
and twenty-seven per cent 
for a tool supply concern. 


time, Frankly, we don't like to part 
with it. You know how regretfully you put 
aside your fishing tackle or golf bag at the 
season's end. We feel that way about "waste-basket- 


pssible customers will be - 
telling their friends that ~ 
‘they looked into the 


ea wa Vv eSeULTFtlUlml™ 


proposition of So-and-So” 
but there was “nothing to 
it.” More sales are killed 
in that way than the aver- 
age firm realizes. Your 
market speaks of these 
things when talking 
“shop” and when all is 
said and done, your aver- 
age buyer bases his judg- 
ment a great deal on what 
others say and how you 
present your proposition. 
You may have the finest 
product in the world but if 
you don’t properly handle 
the inquiry you merely 
start the prospect on the 
road to your competitor. 
When you find an inquirer 
who “has bought some- 
thing like yours, but of 
another firm,” you had 
better look to your follow-up methods. 
No use paying for inquiries that your 
competitor can sell because his follow-up 
does more justice to his product. True, 
you cannot sell to all your inquiries, per- 
haps, but you can learn a great deal from 
those you failed to sell. That is worth 
reading again. 
* * * 

The O. I. (Old Inquiry) Plan starts 
on the basis that the inquirer has re- 
ceived the full follow-up treatment and 
been allowed a “vacation” of two to four 
months since receiving the last letter. 

In other words, you give the inquirer 
your full follow-up treatment and then 
rest up; wait a few months, and then 
start from a fresh angle, not with the 


. 


ing” this perfectly good card. 


So we are going to ask you to check and return : 
the enclosed postal card. It will only take you a moment. 
The card is divided into two sections; if you check under "Yes" 
it means we have your permission to send you a very valuable new 
booklet which we have just issued. You will find on page 9 
an idea that will help you save money on your office forms. 


That is, a single letter of 
this type, sent to old, ap- 
parently “dead” inquiries, 
produced that number of 
replies. 

There was a follow-up 


If you check under "No" it means you are used. Just one. It was 


not interested. We'd like to have you check "Yes" because 
_ At would really pay you to do so. But check one or the other 


rather than not return the card at all. Please. 


Thank you for promptly replying. 


Very truly yours, 
WILLIAMS, JONES & CO. 


We've just received an interesting 
little advertising novelty. Useful 
too. We will send you one just as 
goon as you return the card, whether 
you mark it "yes" or "ne". 


This letter pulled thirty-two per cent returns for an adding machine com- 
pany, thirty-six per cent for a silo manufacturer, thirty-two per cent for a 
food company and twenty-seven per cent for a tool supply concern. Try it 


in your business. 


with it. But among firms who desire to 
cut down their selling ccsts and increase 
their sales efficiency, the O. I. Plan is 
taken very seriously because it points a 
way toward making a sale that was given 
up as “hopeless.” And every good sales 
executive likes to bring home the “hard 
nut” prospects. Besides that, it means 
developing a sale at low cost, for having 
paid for the inquiry and spent the money 
to follow it up, it is a distinct saving to 
the firm to win the sale through the O. I. 
Plan rather than permit the inquiry to 
go back into the files, a liability instead 
of an asset. 

The O. I. Plan starts off with a letter 
like that shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. You will observe that this 
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sent registered mail and 
was very brief, merely 
asking the inquirer to re- 
ply to the first letter, a 
copy of which was again 
enclosed. There was no 
third letter, it being felt 
that if two letters did not 
wake up the old inquiry 
the inquirer had purchased 
elsewhere or was out of 
the market. The purpose 
of the plan was merely to 
wake up old inquiries and 
bring them back into a 
receptive state. 

One of the interesting 
results from this plan proved that many 
sales executives are wrong when they as- 
sume, because they have had no return 
from their follow-up letters, that the 
prospect has decided against the prod- 
uct. It was found that many prospects 
take quite a while to “make up their 
minds.” The sales executive, knowing 
his product or proposition so well and 
believing in it so thoroughly, often im- 
patiently jumped to the unwarranted 
conclusion that because the inquirer did 
not rush in and buy, the sale was hope- 
less. The O. I. Plan brought to light 
those “slow-acting” prospects whose 
business would have been lost had it not 


been for some “after” follow-up of this 
kind. 
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insure your salesmen's samples 


ALESMEN’S samples are 
valuable. They represent 
Insure them 

against loss from fire and the 


risks of transportation. 


investment. 


A North America Commer- 
cial Travelers’ Policy will pro- 
tect the samples of one salesman 
or the sample lines of an entire 
force, at a small cost. 


The wise sales executive and 
the efficient salesman always 
carry Sample Insurance. 


Investigate today before the 
loss of tomorrow. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


eet en eee te he he an De 


Insurance Company of North America, Third & Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Dept. X 5 


Name 
Street. 
Pin this coupon City State 
t A ‘ 
senciameliaad Wants Information on Commercial Travelers’ Sample Insurance 
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It must not be expected that every 
user of this plan can look for twenty- 
five to forty per cent returns such as 
others have received. But even if you 
secure only five per cent replies, it is that 
much more potential business from what 
has heretofore been regarded as waste. 


Use some such reinsurance on your in- 
quiries. Decide to take two shots at 
them. After you have followed them up 
to the best of your ability, let them rest 
a few months. Then subject them to the 
Old Inquiry Plan. You will have the 
satisfaction of feeling that you have 
played safe and are not losing business 
because you are an early quitter. 


The Leadership of Adver- 
tised Brands 


Walter Baker & Company first started 
their advertising of Baker’s cocoa in 
1854. From then until the early seven- 
ties advertising was conducted in a 
rather desultory fashion, but from the 
seventies on it has been carried on per- 
sistently and successfully, according to 
information gleaned from a recent book, 
“The Leadership of Advertised Brands,” 
from the press of Doubleday, Page & 
Company, compiled by George Burton 
Hotchkiss and Richard B. Franken. 


Rogers Silverware was first advertised 
in 1850. Colgate & Company, one of the 
largest advertisers of today did not start 
advertising nationally until their Ribbon 
Dental Cream was brought out in 1905 or 
1906. Uneeda Biscuit was first placed 
on the market in the fall of 1898 and has 
since been advertised consistently in 
practically every known medium. It is 
estimated that the National Biscuit Com- 
pany enjoys about thirty-five per cent of 
the total biscuit business of the country, 
regardless of their 225 competitors, 
whose capacity is about 235 per cent of 
The National Biscuit Company. 


Colt’s revolvers were first advertised 
in The United States Magazine with 
page copy in 1857. Tiffany & Company 
claim to have started advertising as soon 
as they were established in 1837, and as 
is well known have been at it ever since. 


In this book are many tabluations of 
the results of widespread questioning of 
consumers regarding brand preference. 
It is interesting to note some of the 
errors that were found in the answers. 
Several people claimed to prefer Heinz 
bacon, regardless of the fact that Heinz 
packs no bacon. Others showed a prefer- 
ence for Arm & Hammer Baking Powder, 
whereas the Arm & Hammer brand is 
used only on baking soda. 

The many tabulations found in this 
book are complete and thorough studies 
of the brand preferences of 1,000 college 
students from all parts of the country, 
and anyone interested in advertising, or 
selling will perhaps find vectul informa- 
tion in this book. 


ALFRED B. CARHART, formerly vice- 
president and sales manager of the 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Company, 
has resigned to become president and 
general manager of the Precision Instru- 
ment Company, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
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“Good-Ad” Signs 


that ‘‘Goes On Forever’’ 


Independent Oil Men of America make use of the one 
DECALCOMANIE SIGN in the many ways depicted here. 


"| | Manufacturers, of every conceivable product, can find similarly 
| | i advantageous publicity uses for trade marks or insignias. 
Wl . 

NY DECALCOMANIE SIGNS are permanent, uniform repro- 
‘yl ductions in brilliant, non-fading colors—less expensive than 
(Ih/ uneven hand painting—far superior to perishable printed signs. 
Hh 
| | { Send for actual Decalcomanie samples to try—also for illustrated 
| | literature “‘S’’ and details of non-obligating, free sketch offer 
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PALM, FECHTELER & COMPANY 
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Lu} ‘ Decalcomanie Pioneers 67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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Your Personal File 


HE handiest file ever devised—keeps your 
confidential sales records, reports, statistics, 
follow-ups, correspondence, daily work, un- 
finished business—all in arm’s reach, in- 
stantly available. Opens like a book, expos- 
ing every paper, readable in the file if you 
wish. The best assistant for all sales execu 
tives. Oak, mahogany or walnut outside; 
steel inside. Cost is small—the convenience 
is great. Try it in your office ten days FREE. 
SEND FOR—File and System Catalog 22S 
Utility Desk Catalog 28S 
Tariff Files 1005S 
Auto-Desk Companion 1003S 
THE AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 
West Sixth Street, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Chicago Branch, 29 S. LaSalle St.; New York, 70 
Duane St.; Los Angeles, 420 S. Spring St.; New 
Orleans, 123 Carondelet ; Milwaukee, 425 E. Water St. 
; ff 
i a 
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A Receiver’s Comments on 
Scientific Hocus-Pocus 


By John P. Wilder 


This article based on an interview with a receiver of wide experience 
tells what happens when pseudo-science is substituted for everyday good 


judgment and common sense. 


While your business may be a long way 


from bankruptcy the article is worth reading. 


Y friend, the Receiver, settled 
M himself comfortably in an uphol- 

stered chair in the window 
fronting on Fifth Avenue, and blew a 
cloud of smoke towards the ceiling. He 
was in an expansive mood, having just 
been discharged by the United States 
District Court of responsibility for the 
mundane affairs of a shoe manufacturer 
who had plunged too heavily in one-strap 
sandals, and I judged that he might be 
willing to say something which might be 
turned into copy. He was. 

“The chief cause of business failures?” 
he repeated my leading question, turning 
it over half musingly in his mind as he 
revolved the cigar between his teeth. 
“Well, so far as my experience goes, and 
I’ve been intimately associated with up- 
wards of fifty concerns which went broke 
for one reason or another—I should say 
that in the majority of cases it was due 
to the common, everyday human reluc- 
tance to do any hard thinking. People 
hate to think, and business men are no 
exception. When you get down to it, 
there is nothing that will take the place 
of sound judgment based upon a careful 
and exhaustive consideration of all the 
facts, yet this is the very job that nine 
men out of ten will shirk. They hate it 
because it is hard work—TI’ll say it is— 
and they’ll hire a flock of efficiency ex- 
perts and go to no end of trouble and 
expense to get some system or formula 
that will take the place of independent 
judgment, and save them the trouble of 
thinking a thing out for themselves. I’ve 
nothing against systems and formulas 
when they are used as a basis for judg- 
ment, but too many folks insist upon us- 
ing them as a substitute for judgment. 
And then they are headed for the rocks. 

“Take this matter of selecting the 
right man for a job—a salesman, a sales 
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manager, credit man or what not. There 
is no place where good judgment is of 
any more vital importance than right 
there, and there is absolutely nothing 
that will take the place of it. Yet what 
do we find? More and more I am find- 
ing that high executives are dodging the 
responsibility of exercising this human 
faculty, and are choosing men according 
to some system of charts and character 
analysis and questionnaires and pseudo- 
scientific hocus-pocus of one kind and 
another which is alleged to save effort by 
mathematical calculation. Bear in mind 
that I’ve nothing against a scientific in- 
vestigation and recording of the facts. I 
am heartily in favor of getting all the 
information about a man which will serve 
as an aid to judgment. But all the sci- 
entific abracadabra in the world won’t 
take the place of common horse-sense in 
this direction, and the minute your judg- 
ment abdicates in favor of a mathe- 
matical formula you are simply letting 
your congenital laziness make a jackass 
of you. 


“If you want a specific example, I'll 
give you one, only don’t mention any 
names whatever you do. The concern 
was one of the leaders in its line at one 
time, and is getting back nicely into the 
running again now. But just about five 
years ago the general manager resigned 
to take a better job somewhere else, and 
recommended that the general sales man- 
ager be appointed to succeed him. That 
was sound judgment, which the board of 
directors acted upon, and if they had 
stopped there they probably never would 
have required my distinguished services. 
But they didn’t stop there, being full of 
pep that morning, and the vacancy in the 
general sales department received their 
august attention with the result that the 
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fedit OT tals written by William Feather are read by more than 
200,000 business men and women each month. The owners of the 
thirty-odd house magazines publishing these editorials receive from 
readers a steady stream of letters, commending their common 
sense and fresh viewpoint. 


J. W. Greenberg, editor of The Pro- and inspiration it’s bound to do you 
gressive Grocer of New York, writes: and those who get it good.” 

“Your little magazine continues to be 
the most interesting of all that come 
to my desk, and one of the two or 
three that I read all the way through, 
and I don’t see why I should not tell 


Complete information about the 
William Feather plan of House 
Magazine service, and samples of 
Magazines now being produced, will 
be supplied on request. 


you so.” 

After placing an order, a customer Th Willi F h 

of the Southeastern Leather Com- € lijiam eather 
pany, of Atlanta, continues: “Thanks C Ompany 

for ‘The Selco Leathergram.’ It’s a ea: ' 
corking good house-organ, has real 611 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
meat in it and if you continue to put Carter & Hudson, Representatives 

out the same grade of information 30 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


William Feather Magazines 


Lnteresting—Stimulating—TIn formative 
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Sales M t, September, 1922 


UT of 2,347 salesmen employed 
by leading concerns in 27 lines of 
business durmg the year 1921, 

1,482 of them have already failed! This 
is 63 per cent, nearly two men failing a 
for every one that made good! ning. 

This is an alarming condition. It is 
one of the reasons why it costs more to pits 
sell so«many things than it costs to pro- ing 
duce them. It represents a loss of hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of dollars to busi- 
ness concerns, because it is conceded now 
that the cost of employing, training and 
carrying a salesman who fails runs all 
the way from $500 to $1,500-per man. 
Is it any wonder that the men who are © 
holding the bag are beginning to ask 
questions? Is it any wonder concerns 


Give 
salesmen 
help 
through 
mail 
support 


One of the most efficient specialty sales concerns in 
America paves the way for their salesmen with a 
complete series of mailing pieces at regular intervals. 


This plan results in more sales. It conserves the 
high-priced time of salesmen and accomplishes sales work 
by mail at a cost of a few cents a call. 


Any house selling through salesmen should study 
methods for reducing high selling cost and for aiding 
salesmen to sell. 


The logical method of blazing the way for salesmen, 


- finding “leads” to be followed up, interesting the prospect 


in advance, following prospects up after the inquiry— 
after the salesman’s call—is direct mail advertising. 


Let us outline the possibilities of using direct mail 
advertising to support your salesmen, to reach territory 
your salesmen are not reaching, to reduce the cost of 
selling and the high cost of turnover of your men. 


Write a letter. Give us details 


‘NED -PRINTED -MAILED 


Kley, Dement & Co. 
> Mail Advertising 


ackson Blvd.~ Chicago 
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new general manager nearly fainted 
when he heard the glad news. To cut the 
story short, they summoned the personnel 
director into their cloistered seclusion, 
and then and there appointed a new sales 
manager on the basis of a rating chart 
which the said personnel director pro- 
duced like a rabbit out of a silk hat. This 
concern was a bug on system, and no 
employee could get a boil on the back of 
his neck without its affecting his effi- 
ciency-rating. In a word, it was all 
down in black and white, and a mere 
matter of addition to determine that the 
advertising manager of the outfit was the 
man for general sales. He had a lead of 
some seventy-nine points over the field, 
and in the name of efficiency what more 
do you want? 


He Knew the Markets But Not Men 


“There was nothing the matter with 
the figures. The advertising manager 
knew the product like a book, and knew 
the market as well as anybody alive. His 
management of his department had been 
efficient in the highest degree. He was 
fertile in ideas. His judgment was 
sound. He had imagination. He was in- 
tensely loyal, industrious, ambitious. 
Under most of the headings on the per- 
sonnel director’s cute little chart he stood 
pretty nearly a hundred per cent, and the 
examination of the bumps on his bean 
together with his pigmentation analysis 
made him out a young Napoleon. The 
only thing omitted was a horoscope, and 
that would have been favorable anyway, 
for he wasn’t born under the sign of the 
Bull by a long ways. 

“As a matter of sober fact, he was 
about as satisfactory an advertising 
manager as you would be likely to find 
with a search warrant, and the figures 
no more than did him justice. But when 
the jolly old noodles on the board of di- 
rectors accepted those figures as a short 
cut to omnipotent wisdom, and refused to 
give themselves the trouble of thinking, 
they started something which ended in a 
receivership. As I said, the new general 
manager nearly fainted when he got the 
news, and kicked as hard as seemed ap- 
propriate under the conditions. But you 
know, yourself, that a new general man- 
ager can’t exactly begin his term of serv-: 
ice by slamming the board of directors in 
the slats. And furthermore, he was 
licked before he started by the figures. 


“T’ve tried to make it clear that the 
figures were all right—as far as they 
went. But no set of statistics ever did, 
or ever will go far enough to fit a man to 
a job by a process of pure logic. There 
are factors of vital importance which are 
too intangible and elusive ever to be 
caught in your statistical net, and which 
absolutely defy the yardstick. What your 
figures leave out is often of far greater 
importance than what they include, and 
so it happened in this case. So far as 
ability and experience went, the man was 
well-fitted for the job, but temperamen- 
tally he was probably just about the 
worst proposition that could have been 
discovered. 


“I’ve no doubt that the ex-advertising 
manager did the best he could, and I’m 
not blaming him for being pitchforked 
into a job he could never fill if he lived 
to be a million. But inside of a year the 


efficient and loyal sales force had been 
thoroughly shot to pieces, a dozen of the 
company’s best dealers had thrown out 
the line entirely, and there was hardly a 
man on the force who wasn’t covertly 
looking about for a better connection. 
All of which was the normal and natural 
result of conditions which all the charts 
in the world would never indicate, but 
which fifteen minutes of sober thought 
should have made clear even to a board 
of directors. 


A Streak of Cussedness 


“Fo put it as simply as possible, the 
man had a streak of cussedness in his 
internal makeup which absolutely un- 
fitted him to deal with men as individuals. 
He had a highly developed sense of liter- 
ary values which kept him straight in 
dealing with human beings in the ab- 
stract, but when it came to winning the 
hearty cooperation of an individual he 
was impossible. Many people are built 
that way, and they can’t seem to help it 
any more than they can help being red- 
headed or short-waisted. In any differ- 
ence of opinion he had a fiendish knack 
of putting his opponent in a false posi- 
tion, which was like a red flag to a bull. 
If he praised a man’s work he did it with 
an air of condescension that was galling, 
and he couldn’t criticize or find fault 
without making some insufferably nasty 
remark that left a rankling sense of in- 
justice. He nursed grievances, bore 
grudges, and generally maintained a 
dyspeptic attitude towards life. His 
friends were willing to overlook those 
temperamental shortcomings, just as they 
would overlook a wart on the end of his 
nose if he had one, and his cussed dis- 
position did no serious harm behind the 
advertising manager’s desk where he was 
mainly acting as a purchasing agent 
anyway. But when it began to operate 
directly upon the customers and sales- 
men of the house—wow! 


“None of this was intentional of 
course, and most of it was unconscious. 
I wouldn’t be understood as blaming the 
man because he succeeded in getting 
himself heartily disliked, and nearly suc- 
ceeded in wrecking the organization past 
repair. But I do blame the brand of 
prehensile idiocy which chucked him into 
the job in the first place, and worked a 
cruel injustice upon him as well as upon 
the concern. As I said before, fifteen 
minutes of honest thought would have 
demonstrated the folly of the proposition. 
But they weren’t willing to think. They 
had a sacred system which had been de- 
vised to save them the labor of thinking, 
and let them play golf while the business 
ran itself by grace of a mathematical 
formula. 


“That may be an extreme example. 
But it differs only by the shade of a de- 
gree from what is going on in business 
all the time. We are continually forget- 
ting that the most perfectly standardized 
system is only an aid to straight think- 
ing, and not a substitute for it. And it 
never will be anything more than that. 
Why? Simply because you can never 


standardize men’s sentiments and emo- 
tions, which play at least as great a part 
in business success or failure as all the 
logic in the books. 
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The whole subject of 
business correspondence 
and mail-order selling 


under one cover 


HIS big reference manual, a 

companion volume to the 
author’s Advertising Handbook, un- 
doubtedly contains more informa- 
tion of a practical and usable char- 
acter on the writing of all kinds of 
business letters than has ever be- 
fore appeared between the covers 
of onebook. Every sales manager 
who writes or uses letters of 
any kind can use it to profitable 
advantage. 


THE HANDBOOK 


BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


By S. Roland Hall 


Author of THE ADVERTISING HANDBOOK 


1048 pages, flexible Keratol, $5.00 postpaid 


HE book is a complete and practical course in modern corre- 

spondence methods and mail-order selling—filled to the 
covers with helpful experiences gleaned frem hundreds of 
sources. The correspondence and mail-selling methods of scores 
of well-known concerns are outlined. Hundreds of sales and 
—™ correspondents have contributed their most resultful 
etters. 

More: than 1000 pages of practical information on 


the principles and practice of letter-writing. 
Hundreds of Selling and Collection Letters Reproduced 


Among the many interesting features of this handbook are: 


1 A section of 154 pages devoted entirely to follow-up campaigns, in 
which scores of successful letters, booklets, folders and cards are 
reproduced. 


business firms, with statements from the original users as to / 
results obtained. The exhibits are reproduced in full, with data / 
showing how the letters and enclosures were used. This sec- 

tion is a real experience meeting on letter salesmanship. 

3 A section of about 100 pages made up from a re-written / 
series of bulletins on better business letters, prepared 
originally by the author in loose-leaf form, and used 
by more than 500 of the leading business organizations 
of the country. 


Other interesting sections are those dealing with the use / 
of illustrated letters, the management of the steno- 
graphic and mailing departments, the compilation of 
mailing lists, and the self-indexed section on correct / 
English usage. 


All in all this book marks a distinct step ahead 
in letter-writing literature for completeness and 
practical usefulness. 


Examine this new McGraw-Hill / 
book for 10 days FREE! 


or to remit for it. 


2 A large section containing sales letters used by representative / 


A 


FREE 
/ Examination 
Coupon 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., Ine., 
370 Seventh Ave., 
New York 


You may send me for 

/ 10 days’ examination Hall’s 
Handbook of Business Corre- 
spondence, $5.00 net, postpaid. 

I agree to return the book, 
postpaid, within 10 days of receipt 


Just fill in the coupon and we will send you y Name 
a copy of this big manual of letter-writing 
practice for 10 days FREE. Unless you find Address 


the book to be worth more than the price / 


we have placed upon it, send it back to us. Official Position... 


J Name of Company. .iccccccc--vncnemmn 
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What DoubleA |‘ 
~ means~ i} 


, fe know what AA means in R. G. Dun’s well-known reference 
book. ~ In outdoor advertising AA means the same thing—the 
highest rating. ~ This symbol was adopted by the. Poster 

Advertising Association to designate the best poster service. ~ When 

you precede anything with the exclamation, “O!’ you add emphasis. 

~ OAA happens, also, to be the monogram of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association, the organization of painted display advertising plant 
owners. ~ When we sought a new name for Ivan B. Nordhem Com- 
pany, we selected the name “Outdoor Advertising Agency” because it so 
well expresses the business in which we are engaged. Then we noticed 

the initials. ~ It is by chance that the initials of our new name are O 

double A, but in view of what they signify, a fortunate coincidence. 
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Successor 


JN HYVYANRN: IB-ROR 
Aldvertising & West 40'S 
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O-DOUBLE-A 


Cost of Posting for One Month 
in America’s 
25 Most Prosperous Cities 


No. of No. of Total 
Pop.in Costof} Reg. Sp. No. of 
Town Thousands Showing Panels Panels Panels 


Boston, Mass... 748 $1,216.00 80 20 100 


Providence, R. I..... 237 396.00 30 6 36 : 
Hartford, Conn....... 138 214.80 16 3 19 - 
Buffalo, N. Y... .... 506 794.40 52 12 64 
Newark, N. J... 414 662.00 40 10 50 


New York, N. Y.._..3,426 3,000.00 88 62 150 
Philadelphia, Pa.....1,823 1,058.40 72 18 90 


Akron, O........... 208 309.60 18 6 24 or 
Cincinnati, O........ 410 588.00 40 10 50 Pee ae 
Cleveland, O........... 865 990.00 44 22 66 
Columbus, O........._ 237 367.20 26 6 32 : 
Pittsburgh Dist., Pa. 695 804.00 70 10 80 
Toledo, O........ 243 367.20 26 6 32 


Baltimore, Md..__.... 


762 808.80 54 14 68 
Charlotte, N.C... 55 136.40 12 2 14 
Washington, D.C... 364 351.60 28 6 34 
Atlanta, Ga........... . 200 307.20 26 4 30 
Birmingham, Ala... 200 287.20 26 4 30 
New Orleans, La..... 387 459.20 36 8 a4 
Chicago, IIl............. 2,701 1,875.00 126 30 156 
Detroit, Mich......... 993 1,260.00 56 24 80 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 457 627.60 43 10 53 
Sioux City, Ia......... 71 169.20 14 2 16 
Little Rock, Ark..... 79 165.20 16 2 18 
Louisville, Ky.......... 285 396.00 30 6 36 


Listed above are the most prosperous cities, as 
shown by the Federal Reserve Board’s latest 
figures and by the Dartnell Corporation’s inves- 
tigation, to be the leaders in bank deposits, steady 
employment and general business activity. 


It is not always possible to get poster display in 
the cities listed above, but Outdoor Advertising 
Agency is prepared to supply a paint showing at 
a cost that compares with the cost of a poster 
showing in the cities in which you may not be 
able to secure poster service. 


Painted display is easily adapted to local con- 
ditions, and can be brought closer to the point 
of rurchase. This is especially true of painted 
walls, dealers’ store spaces and drug-store walls. 
Our department of painted display will gladly 
cooperate with you in this matter. 


i? 
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O-DOUBLE-A 


YTISING AGENCY 


ERICA, INC. Ps 
NORIDEHEZRA q dpe (Pain ted 
O $t. NewYork> €Displays 


Pittsburgh 
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The Boss of the 'S. E. P.” 


Edward Bok, in his latest book, ‘‘A Man From Maine,”’ 
tells how faith in advertising built the mammoth 
business of The Curtis Publishing Company 


r [ “we average man enters business 

with the idea that, whether or not 

he is a success, he is in for a 
“daily grind.” He sees this phrase in 
newspapers and books. It is pounded 
home to him by commencement speakers 
when he leaves school. The result is that 
thousands of young men begin their 
careers with the conviction that business 
is dry, hard, uninteresting, and consists 
of little else than monotonous routine. 
Unless the young man looks around for 
himself, and uses his own powers of ob- 
servation, and proves the assertion to be 
the falsity that it is, he falls under this 
misguidance and succumbs to a life of 
drudgery. He was told it was so, and he 
finds it so. 


Dollar Chasing Is No Fun 


To Cyrus H. K. Curtis, business is a 
great adventure. Like many other busi- 
ness men who have become wealthy, the 
chase and capture of the “almighty dol- 
lar” was not the main idea. It is the 
search for romance, the desire for adven- 
ture which impels them. 


There is no one more capable of telling 
the life story of Mr. Curtis than Edward 
W. Bok, who happens to be Mr. Curtis’ 
son-in-law, and was, for so many years, 
the editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


At the time of the Civil War, Mr. Cur- 
tis was the smallest newsboy in Portland, 
Maine. Now he is publisher and owner 
of the Saturday Evening Post, the Coun- 
try Gentleman, the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and the Philadelphia Ledger. Over 
twenty-seven billion magazine pages come 
from his presses annually. 


He was born in Portland, Maine, in 
1850. Unfortunately, he cannot plead ex- 
treme poverty, for his parents were mod- 
erately well-to-do. At the age of twelve, 
he embarked on a business career with a 
capital of three cents—but he was not 
forced into business to support a widowed 
mother and smaller brothers and sisters. 
The plain truth was that young Curtis 
wanted some loose change for spending 
money. One afternoon, he ran across a 
small newsboy friend on the street corner 
who had been unable to dispose of the 
stock of papers he had for sale. Three 
still remained, and he accepted the Curtis 
offer of three cents for the lot. Two hours 
later, the young financier had turned 
these papers into a profit of six cents. 


He fingered the nine cents and decided 
that this sum was far too little for his 
needs, and the following day he again 
turned to the newspaper trade with the 
result that his nine cents was doubled 
before nightfall. Cyrus was rather un- 
dersized, and in brawn he was no match 
for the other newsboys, who did not 
relish this new competition. Seeing that 
he could not beat them through brawn, he 
fell back on his wits. It was the second 
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year of the Civil War, but although the 
soldiers at Fort Prebble in Portland har- 
bor were even more eager to read the 
war news than the civilians, none of the 
other newsboys had thought of making 
the trip across to sell them papers fresh 
from the press. Cyrus bought as many 
papers as he could for cash, secured 
credit for more, and crossed to the fort, 
where he sold his entire stock, not for 
the regular price of two cents each, but 
for five cents each. This stroke of enter- 
prise attracted the attention of the Port- 
land newspaper men, and the Portland 
Press offered him one of their regular 
reutes at a salary. 


At the age of fifteen, he and another 
boy started a weekly paper for boys, 
called “Young America.” The first issue 
did not sell very well, and the partner 
backed out. Curtis still thought well of 
the possibilities, but decided that the 
printing costs were too high, so he took a 
train for Boston where for $2.50, he 
bought a small press, and for $15 more, 
a supply of type. To the business of 
printing this little sheet, which attained 
a circulation of one hundred copies, Cur- 
tis added job printing, and within a year 
he had taken a profit of $200 out of the 
business. 


The Eariy Days of a Famous Magazine 


At the age of twenty-nine, we find him 
as one of the publishers and the editor 
of the Tribune and Farmer, out of which 
grew the Ladies’ Home Journal. In edit- 
ing this farm paper, Curtis used to clip 
items from exchanges to run under the 
caption of “Women and Home.” One 
day Mrs. Curtis said to him, “If you really 
knew how funny this material sounds to 
a woman, you would laugh.” The result 
was that Mrs. Curtis took over the edi- 
torial direction of the woman’s page, and 
before very long this department of the 
paper was attracting wide notice and 
was helping to increase the circulation. 
Finally, Curtis decided to issue these 
pages as a supplement to the magazine— 
and after a disagreement with his part- 
ner, Curtis took over the supplement as 
his share of the business. 


The first issue of the supplement ap- 
peared in December, 1883, with the title, 
The Ladies’ Journal, with a picture of a 
house between the last two words, and 
the word “home” beneath the picture. 
The word had not been intended as a 
part of the title, but as subscriptions 
came in, they were invariably addressed 
to the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The later exploits of this publishing 
genius are well known to sales and ad- 
vertising men. The Saturday Evening 
Post cost Curtis only $1,000, but he was 
obliged to pour over a million dollars into 
it before a cent of profit was shown. He 
went through the same experience -with 
the Country Gentleman, which required 
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two million dollars’ worth of promotion 
work before it reached a footing with his 
other magazines. 


In 1913, he ventured into the news- 
paper field, and now has both a morning 
and evening Ledger. 


“Hundreds of men, whose business af- 
fairs are not of the magnitude, or whose 
problems are not so complex as those of 
Mr. Curtis, have broken under the strain. 
Not he. Hundreds of men have made the 
bonds of business so heavy that they 
have found time or strength for nothing 
else, and have worn themselves out. Not 
he. Hundreds of business men have be- 
come heavy in body and mind with the 
years. Not he. Business has not en- 
slaved him. He is master of his branch 
of it, and finds in it the spur, the delight 
of it; the thrill and adventure of it. He 
has not been bound to the wheel through 
making the wheel go ’round. Always has 
he set the wheel in motion, and then en- 
joyed the whir of its activity and the joy 
of seeing its increasing velocity.” 

Lord Northcliffe said, after he had met 
all the other men in the organization, 
“He is the youngest man in the whole 
outfit, in thought and in action.” 


American Tobacco Com- 
pany Using Aeroplanes 
for Advertising 


In mile-high letters, emblazoned against 
the sky in smoke, the American Tobacco 
Company will advertise Lucky Strike 
Cigarettes by means of a “Sky Writing” 
advertising campaign. 


Five aeroplanes will be used, and the 
“sky writing” campaign will be carried 
to 122 cities this year. The five planes 
are located at strategic points over the 
country, and will be preceded by special 
sales work in each city, so that every 
cigarette dealer in towns where the 
planes will exhibit, will have in stock at 
least one package or carton of Lucky 
Strikes. 


“Sky Writing” was discovered in Eng- 
land by Major Savage and the first ad- 
vertiser to make use of it was the late 
Lord Northcliffe to advertise one of his 
papers, the London Daily Mail. 


It has been found that in general the 
best results are obtainable at an eleva- 
tion of about 10,000 feet. The letters 
themselves vary in height from approxi- 
mately one-half mile to a mile, the 
capital letters and loop letters being 
about one mile from top to bottom. 


The capital letters which the sky-writ- 
ing pilots form in the air are possibly 
seven times the height of the Woolworth 
Building, and the dot over one of the i’s 
might be compared to the size of the 
Equitable Building. 


A word of seven or eight letters 
stretches across the sky for a distance of 
about five miles, and at an elevation of 
10,000 feet is visible to the naked eye 
within a radius of 150 miles. Frequently 
the written smoke word will drift three 
or four miles without losing its forma- 
tion. 
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‘Trade Mark and Good Will 


Your problems answered without [, 
charge by a recognized authority | 
on trade mark law 


Trade-Mark Credentialing Will Speed Up 


Lynn, Mass.—We do not wish to complain at 
the Patent Office but, having been given to under- 
stand that there was an increase in the examining 
force some months ago, we are mystified that 
trade-mark registrations generally should continue 
to “run late.” Can you give a guess as to the 
cause? And is there any hope for speedier turn- 
over on applications?—B. T. Co. 


The trade-mark congestion at the U. 
S. Patent Office is as serious as ever for 
the simple reason that the present gen- 
eral stampede to enroll trade-marks,—an 
increase of 100 per cent over the pre-war 
volume—has more than outweighed all 
that was gained by the increase in the 
force a year or so ago. However, light is 
breaking ahead. Congress has authorized 
an increase of eighty-five in the per- 
sonnel of the Patent Office staff begin- 
ning July 1, next, and after the turn of 
the year trade-mark certificates should 
come through more promptly. The Trade- 
Mark Division may not get the twelve 
additional examiners it needs to make its 
work current but at least the work will 
not be eight or nine months behind 
schedule as it has been recently. 


Free Trade-Mark “Searches” 


Fremont, Ohio.—Can confidence be placed in the 
firms of attorneys that offer to make without 
charge a preliminary ‘‘search’’ to determine 
whether a trade-mark is eligible for registration ?— 
Cc. V. &. 

The mere fact that a trade-mark at- 
torney makes a bid for business by offer- 
ing gratuitous “search” is not in itself 
a suspicious circumstance. It goes with- 
out saying however, that the attorney 
hopes to ultimately enroll as a paying 
client the trade-mark applicant that he 
thus assists by his preliminary scouting. 


Diversion of Good-Will Can Be 
Forestalled 


New Orleans, La.—How shall we set about it to 
lock the barn door before instead of after the 
horse is stolen, i.e., to safeguard our business 
good-will against trade-mark simulators? What 
we would like to do would be to nip the trade- 
mark trespass in the bud instead of waiting until 
there has been done harm that can never be 
wholly undone.—J. & De C. 


The intention or aspiration here ex- 
pressed is a commendable one and more 
can be done for its realization than many 
sellers imagine. Rule No. 1 is, of course, 
the loud and insistent proclamation of 
trade-mark rights from the inauguration 
of trade under the exploited mark. It is 
easier to establish trade-mark association 
in the public mind when there is nothing 
similar in sight than it is after imitative 
or parallel marks have appeared to pro- 
voke confusion. Also there is a chance 
that vigorous assertion of the utmost 


trade-mark right from the outset will de- 
ter some poachers, even as the joyrider 
passes by the car that is conspicuously 
locked. 


A second and no less important rule is 
to forestall by vigilance at the U. S. 
Patent Office any attempt to register a 
rival mark that might prove, in a com- 
petitive sense, too close for comfort. No 
amount of willingness to rise and object 
at the trade-mark clearing house will 
protect the owner of a valuable brand 
from the irregulars who crowd in upon 
him with vagrant marks. But the mere 
fact that such make-shift marks have no 
pedigree from Uncle Sam places them at 
a disadvantage if taken to court. It is 
the parallel mark that has slipped past 
the censors at Washington that is a 
dangerous neighbor. 


lt is possible, to be sure, to await the 
worst and then obtain or seek to obtain 
the cancellation of the Federal registra- 
tion of a trade-mark that takes toll of 
another’s good-will. But it is much 
better, from every standpoint, to balk 
registration in the beginning by point- 
ing out to the Examiner of Interfer- 
ences dangers of trade mix-ups that 
might never be realized by the govern- 
ment official unless made wise by the 
insight into trade processes that is 
given only to the practical participant. 


That the powers that be at the Patent 
Office are in full sympathy with every 
effort onthe part of the holder of 
valuable good-will to thwart “at the 
source” attempts at invasion has never 
been more strikingly exemplified than 
in the sustaining of the recent “oppo- 
sition” of the Corn Products Refining 
Company, owner of the _ trade-mark 
“Mazola,” directed aganst one Cohen, 
who sought to register “Magnolia” for 
the same class of goods. The head of 
the Patent Office, in ruling that the 
later comer was not entitled to register 
the mark that was imitative in appear- 
ance and sound, said that the pioneer’s 
“Mazola” mark is the symbol of a very 
valuable good-will and that the features 
of the trailing label “show a sinister 
motive to divert some of this good-will.” 
Accordingly there were brushed aside 
minor differences between the clashing 
marks that were based on technicalities. 
It goes without saying that if a com- 
petitor of a holder of established good- 
will should attempt to edge in on trade 
by persisting in the use of a mark that, 
as in this case, had been refused ad- 
mission at the Patent Office, he would 
encounter strong prejudice in any court 
inio which he might be haled for unfair 
competition. 
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ROGRESSIVE industrial in- 
stitutions and business con- 


cerns find Vitalux their biggest, most 
powerful, and lowest-priced salesman. Now 
you can take and show your own motion pic- 
tures—whenever and wherever you desire. It’s 
as simple as kodaking, and almost as inex- 
pensive—1,664 action-pictures—1,664 salesmen 
for only 75c. Compare this with the still, 
inanimate photograph. 

The Vitalux Camera and Projector are 
made with all the care, precision, range and 
sturdiness of professional machines. Yet the 
Vitalux price is within the reach of the 
average person. Always ready for work— 
and it takes but ten seconds to load the 
Camera, or change the film on the Projector. 
The Camera weighs 914 pounds and the Pro- 
jector 21% pounds. Quickly and easily trans- 
ported in handy case anywhere. 


The Vitalux Camera 


Equipped with 
Goerz Hypar f. 3.5. 
20 m/m professional 
motion picture lens, 
with Iris dia- 
phragm. Always 
in focus. Gets all 
pictures clearly, 
sharply, and accur- 
ately. Load it in 
daylight. Scenes 
start and _ stop 
whenever you de- 
sire. No technical knowledge needed to 
operate either camera or projector. 


The Vitalux Projector 


Equipped with highest 
grade Bausch & Lomb 
lenses. Throws a pic- 
ture up to 414x6 ft. with- 
out blur or flicker. No 
rewinding or rethread- 
ing of reels. Oper- 
ates by attach- 
ment to any 
110-volt 
socket. 
“Safety 

tan- 
dard’ 
Vitalux Tubular Film guaranteed non-in- 
flammable. Officially approved everywhere. 
Write now for complete information 
and catalogue which will be gladly 
sent upon request. 

DEALERS everywhere, are selling Vitalux 
products. Your territory may still be open— 
write today. 


VITALUX CINEMA CO. 


John R. Freuler, President 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Let this coupon be a REMINDER. 
Mail it now—see how profitable it 
will be to employ 1,664 salesmen 
for only seventy-five cents. 


VITALUX CINEMA CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Without obligation or cost on our part, 
send complete information on the Vitalux 
Camera and Projector. 


Sender’s Name. 


Firm Name 


Address 


City. State 


Why 20,000 


What Salesmen Say About 
‘Selling News’’: 


“T have been a subscriber for the Dart- 
nell Service now for a period of about 
two years. At our recent Sales Confer- 
ence, I put the proposition up to our 
Branch Managers with the result that 
our Branch Managers, whose names are 
given on the attached list, want to receive 
this Service during the following year. 

“Also enter subscription for SALES 
MANAGEMENT for each of these men, pro- 
vided you aiready do not have a sub- 
scription for them.” 


R. W. Proctor, Sales Manager 
Black @ Decker Mfg. Company 


The Salesman Who Wants to be “It” 


Among the business failures last month was a concerr -* 
9,000 sales gents. Its adverti 
caption, “I will make you pros» 


Eight year 
+ 


“When I first subscribed to it, I was 
rather skeptical of it as well as of all 
other stock plan propositions. A few 
weeks ago I put it up to the salesmen and 
asked them whether they wanted the 
Service next year, and the vote was 
unanimous in favor of continuing the 


Service.” E. A. Wright, Sales Mgr. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Company 


“Properly used, there is no part of your 
practical service that can have a more 
far-reaching effect than these stimulating 
bulletins. What I think of them is evi- 
denced by the recent increase in our sub- 
scription to thirty-five weekly.” 


Arthur T. Freer, Sales Manager 
Burlington Basket Company 


“We have found your Bulletins effec- 
tive, and inasmuch as they are carefully 
read by our salesmen each week, we can- 
not help but compliment you for the good 
work you are doing.” 


State Bond and Mortgage Company 


“Permit us to state at this time, that we 
are very much pleased with the Service, 
and it has done us a great deal of good, 
and we are looking forward to using it 
more extensively during the coming year.” 

H. A. Morse, Secretary-Treasurer 
Carter-Mayhew Manufacturing Co. 


ape ginst States, Te was with Day & Martin's polish, you will 
It is also mentioned inthe 


H 


“We believe that your Corporation is 
rendering a valuable service to sales or- 
ganizations, and it is hard to understand 
why one whose work has to do with sales 
or sales promotion could afford to pass up 
the opportunity of using this Service.” 


Rollins Hosiery Mills 


“T must say that I have often wondered 
how you could render so much service 
and help as you do at so small a cost.” 


A Few Illustrated Editorial Pages from Recent Issues M. E. Ledlie, Sales Manager 
bikie ans ae Detroit Vapor Stove Co. 
of Selling News 


HE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
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Gauging Mail Order Competition 


By Ralph K. Wadsworth 


No competent sales manager loses sleep over competition, yet the best sales generals know what 
the enemy is offering. From a wide experience in mail ordr merchandising Mr. Wadsworth 
is writing a series of articles to help sales managers adopt plans that have proved successful. 
both in mail and personal selling. In April he described plans that tripled mail order returns, 
and. in March various methods of building big lists from little ads were suggested. 


OTHING hurts a storekeeper quite 
so much as to see a woman walk 
out of his store without spending 

a cent. The manufacturer feels the same 
way about dealers who nibble at his line 
and then buy elsewhere. And the mail 
order man, figuratively speaking, tears 
his hair when his advertising or catalogs 
fall upon unproductive soil. 

If you happen to be that storekeeper 
or manufacturer you will probably find 
that the answer to all this anguish of 
soul is that your prospective customers 
do not find what they want. In other 
words, your line is not merchandised 
properly. Your stock may be as large in 
number of units as your competitor’s, but 
it ii not spread out properly according 
to your customer-demand. You may be, 
for example, laying undue emphasis upon 
high-priced goods, and have very little or 
nothing for the customer looking for me- 
dium-priced items. 

Classifying Customer Demand 

Your problem then resolves itself into 
an intelligent classification of your cus- 
tomer-demand, and it is here that you 
may perhaps consider to good advantage 
certain principles and methods developed 
over a period of years by the larger mail 
order houses with the greatest success. 
The mail order business peculiarly lends 
itself to exact figures. It is a business of 
percentages. You know exactly what the 
response is to each particular piece of 
merchandise or variation in merchandis- 
ing. 

For this reason the principles it has 
developed may shed some light on the 
problems of the merchant or manufac- 
turer whose business does not permit of 
such close analysis. As a matter of fact 
the mail order houses are so keenly alive 
to the importance of studying customer- 
demand that it is customary for them to 
spend two or three months on their sales 
and merchandising analysis before start- 
ing work on their new catalog. 

Let us suppose that you are a buyer 
in one of the large mail order houses. 
How would you go about merchandising 
your line according to customer demand? 
Naturally, you would be governed largely 
by past performance. Then would come 
a knowledge of general market conditions 
in your line, and, third, observation of 
what competition is offering. 

Broadly speaking, you would classify 
your merchandise according to customer- 
demand into three groups: 

1. According to type or use. 
cording to materials. 
price. 

This classification of customer-demand 
can be applied to all lines of merchan- 
dise, whether they be automobile tires, 
baby carriages or dry goods. 


2. Ac- 
8. Acording to 


As nothing fixes principles in the mind 
better than actual illustration, let us sup- 
pose that you are a buyer for Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, handling their 
line of suitcases and grips. I mention 
this line because the classifications are 
rather simple and everyone understands 
what they are. 

In merchandising their current catalog 
you would start grouping your line ac- 
cording to type or use as follows: 

1. Traveling bags. 2. 
Boston bags. 

You would then lay out each type ac- 
cording to materials as follows: 
Traveling bags—Fabrikoid, 
and walrus. 
and cowhide. 


Suiteases. 5. 


cowhide 
Suitcases—Matting, fibre 
Boston bags—Cowhide. 


A Fine Range of Prices 


Merely to insure that your line con- 
tains all these materials would not, of 
course be enough. Some people might 
want a cheap cowhide bag, for example; 
others would desire one of the best. So 
you would arrange to have a range of 
prices in each material as follows: 


TRAVELING BAGS 


Fabrikoid Walrus Cowhide 
$2.75 $19.50 $ 4.95 
3.50 ieee 5.15 
Bee pees 7.25 
8.65 
9.95 
10.85 
on 12.50 
13.25 
a 15.55 
SUITCASES 
Matting Fibre Cowhide 
$2.25 $1.85 $ 5.48 
ee 1.90 9.35 
8.45 12.35 
4.35 13.75 
Sad 14.75 
BOSTON BAGS 
Cade 6c ke re 2 $2.95 
CRC ai ihe ent be eo 4.50 


The above range of prices would on 
the surface look satisfactory to you be- 
cause it offers a fairly wide selection 
under each material. But for many 
people price would come first and ma- 
terial secondary. Therefore, you would 
classify your line according to price only, 
to see that you offer sufficient choice in 
each price range. I mean by that, that if 
a customer is looking for a low-priced 
suitcase, for example, he would find a se- 
lection of several at low prices. Or, if he 
is looking for a medium-priced item the 
same should hold for that class of goods. 
Your arrangement of prices offered 
would then be as follows: 
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Traveling Bags Suitcases Boston Bags 


$ 2.75 $ 1.85 $2.95 
3.50 1,90 4.50 
4.85 2.25 
5.15 3.45 
7.25 4.35 
8.65 5.48 
9.95 9.35 
10.85 Bae 8 ea 
12.50 18.75 
13.26 14.75 
15.55 
19.50 


As you will notice, the above shows a 
well-balanced line-up of prices, which 
one would naturally expect from such a 
house as Montgomery Ward & Company. 
Hewever, if you were new to the “game,” 
you might discover for example that 
your traveling bag values range from 
$2.75 to $5.15 and then don’t begin again 
until $9.95, leaving a gap in between. 
That would require correcting. Or, you 
might discover that most of your items 
were high-priced or low-priced. This 
would lead you to study the buying de- 
mand of the past season or two in order 
to determine what priced merchandise 
was required by the larger percentage of 
your customers, and you would adjust 
your prices accordingly. 

Study Competitors’ Prices 

Now that you feel in your own mind 
that your line is merchandised rightly, 
so far as it is humanly possible for you 
to discover, you turn to find out how you 
stand against competiticn. A study of 
competition is valuable to you in a num- 
ber of ways. For one thing, from your 
competition you may discover some par- 
ticular items or price ranges or combina- 
tion of materials to be profitable, which 
ycu have overlooked. 

As we have assumed that you are the 
buyer for Montgomery Ward & Company 
your chief competitor would be Sears, 
Roebuck & Company. So then, you would 
study their catalog and compare their 
line both as to materials and prices to 
yours as follows: 


TRAVELING BAGS 


M. W. Sears 
Fabrikoid ..........................$ 2.75 $ 2.15 
Fabrikeid ...._...... 3.50 2.25 
Tr aOR i isd 3.25 
1 4.85 4.48 
OL 5.15 6.75 
CoWmree 7.25 8.75 
Cowhide ................ 8.65 9.00 
00): 0” ee 9.95 9.50 
Cowhide _................. .... 10.85 10.95 
Jo | . 12.50 13.95 
CO aes 13.25 14.25 
0 15.55 16.75 
WU . 19.50 19.50 
Ries icccciscnshiesioonessninetcoten 8.95 
ENON NE oe ek cic cae 19.75 
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Typical installation of 
Rand Equipment in 
offices of The Mennen 
Company 


How Mennens KNOW 


Sales Conditions 


Ja HENRY’S boss doesn’t guess about 


sales conditions. HE KNOWS. A com- 

plete picture of “high-light” facts, graph- 
ically charted with colored signals, stares 
him in the face on RAND Visible Records. 
A detailed analysis of all this information 
is instantly available. Here’s what the 
_ sales manager says: 


“RAND Records give me a graphic 
chart of customer-activity by months 
over a two-year period. It is the 
most valuable barometer of sales I 
have ever seen in operation.” 


Thousands of firms are getting 
similar results on Stock, Purchase, 
Cost, Production, Credit, and all 
other kinds of records. Let 
the RAND man—trained in 
business record analysis— 
show how RAND principles 
can be applied to your busi- 
ness record problems. Phone 
him today—or write direct 
enclosing sample of your 
present records. Address 


RAND COMPANY, Inc. 


605 Rand Bidg. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Originators and World’s Largest Manufacturers of Visible Records 


VISIBLE CARD SYSTEMS 


ASK ANY BANK OR BUSINESS CONCERN ABOUT RANID 


RAND COMPANY, INC.. NORTH TONAWANDA. N. Y.. U. S. A. 
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You would proceed to make the same 
sort of analysis for suitcases and for 
Boston bags. Such a study might reveal 
that your competitor is clever enough to 
start his line off with lower priced mer- 
chandise, even though it may not be 
merchandise that upon closer examina- 
tion people would order. If this is the 
case you will want to meet it. Perhaps 
an analysis of your competitor’s line 
may indicate that he is including certain 
items you have overlooked, as appears to 
be the case with the pigskin and sealskin 
bags above. This is good reason to go back 
over your own sales records and study 
carefully to determine whether you have 
overlooked any “bets.” 


A Thirty Per Cent Sales Increase 


As you proceed to carry out the fore- 
going principles, you will find many other 
applications than those given. For ex- 
ample, you may be carrying the right 
type of merchandise, in the right ma- 
terial, and at the right price, but a more 
detailed analysis will show that you have 
been omitting the selling sizes and colors. 

A good example of this is the case of 
one large mail order house which in- 
creased its dress sales thirty per cent by 
correcting the merchandising of that line. 
The volume of dress sales had been far 
from satisfactory, and so a very careful 
study was made of that department. The 
styles proved to be right, the prices met 
those of competition, and the proper 
choice of materials seemed to be there. 

Finally the fault was discovered. Two- 
thirds of the line was devoted to dresses 
for misses and only one-third for women. 
They had been concentrating their sales 
upon the comparatively limited number 
of women between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty, as against those between 
twenty and sixty. This ratio was re- 
versed and two-thirds of the line devoted 
to dresses for women. The response was 
immediate and resulted in a thirty per 
cent increase in the sales of that depart- 
ment. 

There are other variations which have 
a direct bearing upon sales. The man- 
ager of a mail order sewing machine de- 
partment once found it difficult to secure 
the proper volume of sales for his line. 
He felt that his merchandise was right 
and his prices were right, and yet his 
goods did not sell as they should. Finally 
he reluctantly added a cheap class of 
sewing machine, and in his catalog ad- 
vertising he said in effect, “If you want 
a cheap sewing machine here it is, but we 
don’t recommend it; we recommend that 
for service and all-around satisfaction 
you buy our so-and-so brand.” 

This method proved to be the salvation 
of his department, as sales immediately 
began to develop a satisfactory volume, 
and most of the orders were for his bet- 
ter class machines. He received some 
sales, of course, for the low-priced items, 
but the bulk of the orders were for the 
better type. 


“SALES MANAGEMENT has helped me 
wonderfully. I often feel so indebted to 
SALES MANAGEMENT for some beneficial 
idea passed my way that I feel as though 
I would like to reach over the milepost 
and grasp your hands and thank you for 
the great good you are doing.”—E. S. 
Cassaday, Southern Beverage Company. 


Money- Makers for the Salesman’s Car 


What Big Fleet Owners Have Learned About 
Equipment and Accessories for Salesmen’s Cars 


HAT accessories should a sales- 
\ \ man have on his automobile? 
What extra equipment is now 
being furnished by concerns who have 
had several years’ experience in operat- 
ing fleets of salesmen’s autos? Should the 
company furnish these accessories, or the 
salesman? What kind of tire equipment 
do these concerns favor? These are 
questions of vital interest to any sales 
executive who has had any experience 
with the problem of salesmen’s automo- 
bile allowances and upkeep. 

But why should the sales manager 
worry over the question of door locks or 
legal lenses?. Let the salesman select the 
accessories he wants, let him pay for 
them himself or give him an allowance 
for that purpose. This has been the atti- 
tude of some companies, but with the 
growth in the size of fleets, and the neces- 
sity of reducing automobile operating 
costs to a minimum, there are advantages 
in accessory standardization worth study- 
ing. 

For instance, if you are furnishing 
your salesmen with automobiles, and al- 
lowing them to exercise their choice in 
selecting accessories, there are bound to 
be a number of cars turned back to the 
company every year, which are given to 
new salesmen who insist on throwing out 
the old and putting on what they want. 


Shock Absorbers Important 


Again there are certain advantages to 
be derived by buying in quantities, and 
in the way of service and adjustments. 
Whether the company buys the acces- 
sories outright and places them on the 
auto, or gives each salesman an allow- 
ance for this purpose, the advantage is 
clearly on the side of the sales manager 
who decides on certain standard acces- 
sories and insists that they be purchased. 

Does it pay in terms of more orders, 
more calls per day, more work on the 
small hard-to-get-to account, to see to it 
that the salesman’s car is’ properly 
equipped? The Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, the United Drug Company, Procter 
& Gamble, Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
the Palmolive Company, and a number of 
other well-known concerns believe that it 
does to the extent of paying the entire 
cost of such accessories as they have 
adopted. 

A survey of a list of representative 
companies operating fleets of salesmen’s 
autos, shows that the majority of sales 
executives consider shock absorbers, de- 
mountable rims, tire carriers, wheel or 
transmission locks, self-starters, wind- 
shield cleaners, tire pumps, as necessities 
that should be on every car. From this 
survey a list was made of all the acces- 
sories furnished which included: Tire 
chains, shock absorbers, hubodometer, 
hood and radiator covers, wheel or trans- 
mission lever locks, tire carrier, fire ex- 
tinguisher, cord tires, demountable rims, 
extra rim and extra tire, snubbers, self- 


starter, complete winter top, Decker 
steering wheel, running-board brackets, 
tool box, interior heater, door locks, 
spring bumpers, motometer, windshield 
cleaner, electric horn, tire pump, sun 
visor, rain visor; combination tail and 
stop light, time piece, trunk and water- 
proof cover, windshield wings, spotlight, 
tire gauge, rear-view mirror, steel tow- 
rope. 

When concerns furnish accessories, they 
are usually purchased outright and 
placed on the car, or a fixed allowance is 
made for accessories and repairs as in 
the case of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany. Procter & Gamble pays all of the 
costs. The Toledo Scale Company loans 
the money to the salesmen who are on 


. 
ts 


This salesman makes a traveling 
advertisement of his spare tire. 


commission to cover accessories and re- 
pairs, and makes a contribution of $65 
to $100 for operating, maintenance, re- 
pairs, and accessories to their salaried 
district managers. Another company fur- 
nishes accessories for Fords, the kind 
varying according to the nature of the 
country where the car is operated; 
where there are rough roads furnishing 
shock absorbers, but they do not con- 
sider them necessary in the larger cities. 
The American Tobacco Company fur- 
nishes all of its cars with two extra cord 
tires. The United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, Chicago, states that they buy all 
salesmen’s cars and turn them over to the 
salesmen to operate in their respective 
territories, the salesmen paying all ex- 
penses in connection with the operation 
of the cars, sending in receipts to the 
company with their expense statements, 
and they reimburse them for the expendi- 
tures. Each car is furnished with spare 
tire, tube, rim, front and rear bumper, 
Neutro lock and spotlight, or spotlights 
when necessary. 

Where Fords are used, shock absorbers 
and self-starters are considered absc- 
lutely necessary, and demountable rims 
and locks are next in popularity. Other 
companies recommend hubodometers, tire 
chains, 30x3% non-skid tires all around, 
tire carrier, running board brackets, tool 
box, radius rods, new carburetor, speed- 
ometer. The new Ford coupe or sedan 
now includes self-starter and lighting 
system, demountable rims, 30x3% non- 
skid tires all around, extra rim and tire 
carrier as standard equipment. The tour- 
ing car and runabout are now sold with 
or without the same equipment. 

A number of new models this year in 
other makes of cars have added as stan- 


The back seat of this car fitted up to demonstrate comfortably makes this car a traveling 
salesroom, where the salesman can get the prospect’s undivided attention. 
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‘Frame of Mind” 


is where success begins 
— and ends 


ALcccLhcpS[ —— LS MREARREREEE 


1 ah the vitimate goal of all man and Iam withio the reasonable 1 
— se.map he thinks gt end un the counge © pot bi ba thoghe tng 


Guarp your thoughts—they make or break you! 


Worry, fear, discontent are but the tremendous power of 
your thought turned in the wrong direction. 


Think right and your business will be right. “FRAME OF 
MIND” series doesn’t tell you how to sell, but how to think. 
Every time you read it you feel its forceful inspiration and 
the power of right thinking. 


“FRAME OF MIND” series is ssn: different from 
anything you have ever seen. 


It consists of one booklet, twelve art folders (see illustration 
above) with twenty-four talks, each talk within an original, 
beautiful border depicting a Frame that appropriately illus- 
trates the subject and carries the message across—and twelve 
inserts suggesting how to use each “FRAME OF MIND.” 


The series is an inspiration that does inspire. 
Any man who can read English cannot fail to be benefited by 
reading it. 


An executive of one of the largest companies in the United 
States says: 
“It is the most comprehensive work of its kind that I have ever 
seen.” 
This from another business executive: 


“It surpasses anything along the lines of right thinking that I 
have ever had the privilege of reading. I am sure that it must 
appeal to anyone who sees it.” 


Half your victory lies in your willingness to be helped— 
“FRAME OF MIND?” is the other half. 


Step into a Clip the coupon 
contented, fearless 
frame of mind N OW 


COUPON 


W. W. GOODRICH 
ROSEFELT-SPEER ASSOCIATED 
226 M. & M. Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


I ‘Please send on five days’ approval “FRAME OF MIND” Series. If retained after 
i five days I will remit the price, $12.00. 
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dard equipment, windshield cleaners, ex- 
tra rim and tire cover, bumpers, parcel 
and trunk racks, rain and sun visors, 
cigar lighters, etc. Before standardizing 
on any accessory equipment it is well to 
look to the type of auto that can be pur- 
chased with all of the necessary extras 
included within the purchase price. Some 
of the newer sport models and business 
cars are absolutely complete as far as 
necessary accessories go. 


A number of companies are maintain- 
ing an automobile weekly report to ascer- 
tain the tire equipment that is giving the 
best service, for the purpose of making 
adjustments and determining on a stan- 
dard equipment. A _ separate card is 
often maintained for each tire, with in- 
formation similar to the following con- 
tained thereon: 


TOOK OFF: Make of tire; name of 
tire; number on tire; size of tire; speed- 
ometer total; which wheel; reason for 
change; new or repaired tire. 


PUT ON: Make of tire; name of tire; 
number on tire$ size of tire; speedometer 
total; which wheel; new or repaired tire. 


Better Grade of Tires Pay 


A form like this is filled out by the 
salesman and transferred at the office 
to individual tire record cards on file. 

The general tendency is to use the bet- 
ter grades of tires and usually the stan- 
dard brands. The Diamond Match Com- 
pany equips with all cord tires. The 
DeLaval Cream Separator Company 
favors Firestone and Falls, the George 
Porter Motor Corporation favors Ajax, 
the H. D. Lee Mercantile Company, over- 
sized United States Rubber Cords for 
Dodge touring cars, National Carbon 
Company, Kelly-Springfield, in fact most 
of the concerns operating large fleets 
have made considerable study of the tire 
question and have adopted some standard 
policy. 

The Postum Cereal Company keeps an 
accurate record of mileage covered by 
their tires and when a tire proves defec- 
tive it is sent in to the home office by the 
salesman, along with a record of the time 
that the tire was taken off and the mile- 
age covered. They are then inspected 
and if the inspector thinks that the com- 
pany is entitled to an adjustment they 
are sent back to the manufacturer. This 
company claims to have saved consider- 
able money by this method. Their sales- 
men rarely buy tires on the road, as a 
large stock is kept on hand from which 
a salesman’s requisitions are promptly 
filled. 


An item has been received that Swiss 
milk making is to be modernized. This 
should offer a possibility for the sale of 
American dairy equipment. New barns, 
barn equipment, labor-saving devices 
which will not only increase efficiency but 
reduce costs, are needed. 


An electric street car system is to re- 
place the old mule cars of Guatemala 
City, if the contract signed by the Com- 
missioner of Public Works of that city 
is approved by the National Legislative 
Assembly. The line will be nine miles 
long and operated either by storage bat- 
tery cars or from a central power station. 
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Business Papers Point Way to 
Rich Industrial Markets 


Helpful Exhibit Held at Chicago Brings Out 
Interesting Facts About Industrial Selling 


HICAGO sales and advertising ex- 

ecutives were entertained by the 

Advertising Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce in con- 
junction with the Chicago Business 
Papers Association at a three-day exhibit 
held in the Cameo Room of the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, March 28th, 29th and 
30th, when more than forty business pub- 
lications displayed their magazines and 
presented facts and figures about each of 
interest to buyers of advertising space. 

Noon luncheons were held each day 
where speakers of national prominence 
discussed problems of general interest. 
The first day, Ezra W. Clark of the 
Clark Tructractor Company, Chicago and 
Buchanan, Mich., spoke on “Finding In- 
dustrial Markets Through the Business 
Press”; Thursday’s meeting was ad- 
dressed by Major J. L. Frink, of the War 
Department, on “Selling Government 
Surplus Through Advertising.” Friday, 
J. C. McQuiston, manager of publicity 
for the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., of East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
discussed the topic of “Do We Use the 
Business Press Properly?” 

A number of interesting angles on the 
use of the business press were presented 
during the noon-day discussions. Ezra 
W. Clark in speaking of reaching the 
industrial market through this medium 
said in part: 

“The strength of America lies in the 
variety and abundance of her natural re- 
sources. The happiness of America lies 
in the ability of her men and women to 
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develop for their pleasure and profit 
these great resources. The prosperity of 
America lies in the development of new 
and broader markets for the sale of the 
products of our farms, factories, and 
mills. 


“An investigation of the circulation of 
all of our media shows that the per 
capita consumption of newspapers and 
periodicals is greater in continental 
United States than in any other country 
in the world. We have the ablest, most 
enlightened, and most progressive news- 
papers. We have weekly magazines of 
national circulation that are business- 
building factors as well as mediums of 
entertainment and instruction to the 
masses. We have monthly publications 
of general circulation containing unsur- 
passed editorial matter which go to 
millions of people, and possess besides 
literary merit a tremendous influence on 
the needs, appetites, and desires of our 
citizenship. 

“Beneath all of these newspapers, 
weekly, and monthly magazines of gen- 
eral circulation we have as a firm foun- 
dation for our industrial life the sound 
and solid trade and business press—the 
evangels of trade, who make articulate 
the ideals and accomplishments of Ameri- 
can industry.” 

J. C. MceQuiston, of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, in 
his address on Friday emphasized the 
point that the advertising space buyer 
should give more attention to the quality 
of the circulation rather than the quan- 
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Section of Ohio Map 


Place Your Territory 
Right Before Your Eyes 


Blum’s Commercial Maps present 
the whole story, giving you the 
approximate size, character and 
location of cities and towns, trans- 
portation facilities—everything in 
fact invaluable to the salesman and 
sales manager. All data is strictly 
up to date. 


Blum’s Commercial Atlas 


is exclusively designed for sales managers 
and shows at a glance: 

The worth while towns 

Most effective routing 

Expense of covering the territory 
Price, Linen paper, 17x22 in. - - $25.00 
Junior Edition, 12x14 in. - - - $15.00 


Wall Map of U. S. 


Our wall map gives a birds’ eye view of 
the entire country and its sales possibil- 
ities. It is especially adapted for interstate 
routing. Mounted on either linen, compo 
board or cork. Size 84x60 inches. 


Price $20 upward, according to mounting. 


Pocket Edition of U. S. Map 


showing every town from 20,000 up, 20x30 
in., 75c—29x37 in., $1.50. 


Pocket Edition 


Our pocket map is designed for the exclu- 
sive use of traveling men and shows the 
following: 


Railroad systems and distances between 
towns. 


It differentiates between main lines and 
branch lines. 

It differentiates, by means of type style, 
between towns of 25,000, 5,000 to 25,000 
and less than 5,000. 

It gives the latest population of each town 
together with a key showing the location 
of the towns. 

It gives the leading commercial hotels and 
hotel rates. 

It classifies the towns—whether they are 
industrial, agricultural, university, subur- 
ban or mining towns. 

It gives the leading industries of each town 
in the order of their importance. Price 
25¢c each—at Hotels und Stationers. 


Ask for Catalog 


BLUM MAP CO. 


3 West 29th Street, New York City 
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tity. He said, “Twenty years ago when 
we bought advertising space in a busi- 
ness publication, we paid for an un- 
known circulation. Times have changed 
in twenty years, and when we advertisers 
buy space today we buy A. B. C. circula- 
tion. However, there is one point that 
I want to emphasize and that is quality 
circulation. We need to give as much 
attention to the quality of the circulation 
as we do to the quantity. This was dem- 
onstrated to me conclusively by the re- 
sults of an experiment that I made a 
few years ago with three different pub- 
lications. I bought a page of space in 


: if! 4 ° 
an “ Ms 4 . each one, varying in circulation as fol- 
a, it al Indianapolis lows: 14,000, 11,000 and 4,000. The 
eee fd ee first two brought me about fifteen per 
cent returns, and the last one—the one 
with the smallest circulation—gave re- 
turns far in excess of the other two. 


“There is the constant argument among 
advertisers and space sellers as to the 
question of free circulation. In my opin- 
ion a regulated free circulation is justi- 
fied, but of course there is always the 
danger of our reverting to the old cha- 
otic condition. I believe that a free 
circulation is often justifiable on the 
ground that a certain proportion of busi- 
ness-paper readers are the smaller indus- 
trial plants, and are apt to fail to pay 
their subscription, even though they read 
the magazine carefully. 


Study Each Medium’s Appeal 


“Every advertiser should give more at- 
tention to the editorial content of the 
publications that he is using, and to those 
that he is considering. Advertisers 
should read at least one copy through 
once a year; the strength of the publica- 
tion is in its editorial content. 


“Judge a business publication by the 
number of renewals; this is one of the 
best tests of its value as an advertising 
medium. 


“Don’t choose a publication because 
your competitor is using it. Choose it 
solely on the basis of its merit for your 
proposition. 

“There should be a closer tie-up be- 
tween direct-by-mail advertising and 
stances business-press advertising. They should 
not be considered as antagonistic in any 
sense—one is the complement of the 
other. 


“Let me say that there should be more 
attention given to the copy appeal in 
your business-press advertising. The art 
work does not need to be elaborate, but 
you must put facts—and more facts— 
into your copy if you would interest the 
readers of such a publication. 


“The business papers have done a won- 
derful work in the way of elevating their 
several trades and professions, but there 
is a still bigger task before them and 
that is the dissemination of technical in- 

S formation to the general public for the 
Write OFM purpose of breaking down sales resis- c 
tance. We have got to teach the public 
why it must pay seven cents instead of 
five cents for street car fare. The public 
ought to know how furniture is made so 
that when they price a chair they have 
some conception of the material and 
labor that goes to make up the cost of 
that chair. The same is true of every 
product manufactured.” 


Ez a Fi) HE GREATEST 
peek Ns eas A x volume of medium- 
"i priced merchandise pur- 

chased by people living 

within the city limits of 
4 Indianapolis ison Thurs- 
4 day, Friday and Saturday. 


It is important that one know the buying 
habits of people in this market or any other 
market in scheduling an advertising campaign. 


One should know that Indianapolis women 
shop first in the advertising columns of The 
News. To maintain even sales in this great 
market it is necessary to remind the people 
constantly of the merits of a product. Flash 
advertising to force dealer distribution is 
antiquated. It is only through year-in-year- 
out advertising that real profits can be made. 


| 

| 

| If you are interested in developing sales 
| in this responsive market write to the 
| Merchandising Department of The 
| News for facts about your product. 

| 
| 


The Indianapolis News 


USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


Branch Manasers Wanted 


an ad | 


All 
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“He 
has a pull” 


Ler us FACE frankly this question 
of “Pull.” 


It does exist in business. The 
president of a company hires the ~ 
son of a trusted friend. Why? Not 
merely because the young man is i SE 
the son of a friend ; but because the 4S Nae 
president believes that good blood \ \,. ae 
will tell. . 2 


A Yale graduate, who is a gen- 
eral manager, hires a Yale gradu- 
ate as an assistant. Why? Not 
merely because the younger man is 
a Yale man, but because the general 
manager believes that training will 
tell. 


was considering several men for the position of Vice-President 

and General Manager. The successful applicant—the man who 
now holds that coveted position—has written an account of his 
interview with the Board of Directors. 


I Cincinnati the Board of Directors of a financial institution 


“T stated my experience,” he writes, “and added that I 
had completed the Modern Business Course of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 

“I then learned that several members of the Board 
were subscribers to the Institute. They evidently knew 
that the knowledge obtained from the Course and Service 
gives a man a thorough grasp of the controlling forces of 
business, and fits him to hold a responsible executive posi- 
tion. At any rate, I was selected .. .” 


There are men in Cincinnati who say of this man: “He has a 
pull with the Directors.” They are right. But the “pull” is a 
perfectly legitimate one. The Directors, who owe a part of their 
success to the training of the Alexander Hamilton Institute, picked 
him because they believed that the same training had made him a 
man whose judgment they could trust. 


This does not mean that every man who completes the Institute 
course is “taken care of’ in business. Business does not “take care 
of” anybody. It does mean, however, that with the knowledge and 
self-confidence that this training gives, you have an added asset—a 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter St., Sydney 
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From a drawing by J. Henry 


favorable introduction to the 200,000 
worth-while men who are enrolled 
with you. . 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
makes no exaggerated claims and at- 
tempts to exert no pressure. It asks 
simply for the privilege of laying the 
full facts before thoughtful men. The 
facts are contained in a 118-page 
booklet entitled, “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” 


Reading it may be the means of 
bringing you in touch with men who 
will vastly widen your opportunities 
for success. 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Name. 


Print here 


Business 


yee 


Business 
Position 


Copyright, 1923, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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OF INTEREST 


to Mail Order 
Advertisers 


S anexample of the effective- 

ness of the service this 

agency is prepared to render 

| you, we will say that with four 

| changesrecommended byusone 

| Eastern mail order house re- 
ceived almost over night an 


Increase of 1500% 


RITE us today on your 

business stationery and 
we shall be glad to send you 
FREE reprints of articles on 
mail order selling by 


Ralph K. Wadsworth 


of this agency, a recognized 
authority on mail order selling. 


F. McCurdy Smith 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Now serving some forty ad- 
vertisers selling by mail and 
through specialty salesmen. 


Special Indexes 

for 

House Organs, Sales- 

men’s Sample Books, 

Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Catalogs, Etc. 


¢ UUM NAL 


Large Books —Frequent 
References— Busy Man 


Picture the relief in- 
dex tabs would bring. 
Indexes made to suit 
individual require- 
ments. 


For instance—the 
book shown here—a 
tome of information 
an inch and a half 
thick—has been 
treated to a compre- 
hensive tab indexing 
by us. It is now a 
handy reference book 
instead of a volume 
of concealed informa- 
tion. 
Let us know your requtre- 
ments. We will have our 
nearest dealer call upon 
you. 


| NAAM TOOKIS 


SHOULYUISN TH 


j 


RETO NHOS 


~ 


G. J. AIGNER & CO., Mfgrs. 


521-23 W. Monroe St. :: CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JAMES C. FERRIS has been made vice- 
president in charge of sales and the en- 
tire central division of The Simmons 
Company, metal beds and furniture, 
Kenosha, with headquarters in Chicago. 
Mr. Ferris succeeds V. L. ALWARD, 
formerly vice-president in charge of 
sales. Owing to the tax situation The 
Simmons Company recently moved their 
executive offices out of the state, some of 
the executives being stationed in New 
York City and some in Chicago. 


At a recent annual meeting the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company elected 
EDWARD V. WALDVOGEL vice-president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Waldvogel joined 
the organization eighteen years ago as a 
traveling salesman and was advanced 
first to the position of assistant to the 
general manager, then to general man- 
ager succeeding W. C. ALLEN who is now 
president. 


Due to the recent merger of Armour & 
Company and Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago packers, a number of executives, 
department heads and some of the cream 
of the sales force of Mcrris & Company 
have joined Wilson & Company. When 
THOMAS E. WILSON was president of 
Morris & Company, befcre the organiza- 
tion of his own company, he worked with 
most of the men to whom he has given 
positions, and was familiar with their re- 
spective abilities. CHARLES M. MACFAR- 
LANE has been elected vice-president, 
treasurer and a director of Wilson & 
Company, a _ position he held with 
Morris & Company for many years. None 
of the Morris chiefs will go to Armour. 


C. J. LAFLEuUR, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Larrowe Milling Company, 
Detroit, has been made general sales 
manager of Kasco Mills, Incorporated, 
Waverly, N. Y., wholesalers and manu- 
facturers of grains and feeds. 


W. A. BENTON of the American Art 
Works has been transferred to Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, where he will have charge of 
sales and production of the leather divi- 
sion of the company. For the past two 
years Mr. Benton has had charge of 
sales in the Chicago district. 


E. D. Gress, for four years director of 
advertising for the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, has resigned. At one time 
Mr. Gibbs was sales manager for the 
Ketterlinus Lithograph Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia; a director of the 
Robert L. Stillson Company, New York, 
in charge of sales; and advertising di- 
rector of the National Cash Register 
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Company, Dayton. Mr. Gibbs will give 
his entire time to promoting a new 
method of self-instruction in golf, of 
which he is the inventor. 


ARTHUR D. NOBLE has been appointed 
merchandising manager of the New York 
World, having been a member of the 
advertising department for thirteen 
years, and formerly a member of the 
sales organization of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company. Mr. Noble succeeds 
BERTRAND L. CHAPMAN, who has joined 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York 
advertising agency. 


The Kissel Motor Car Company, Hart- 
ford, Wisconsin, has appointed JOHN 
TAINSH vice-president in charge of sales. 
Mr. Tainsh has been general sales man- 
ager of The Mitchell Motors Company, 
Inc., Racine, Wisconsin, for nine years. 


The Corday & Gross Company, direct 
mail advertising, Cleveland, has pro- 
moted C. L. REELY from the sales staff 
to the position of sales manager. Mr. 
Reely was at one time sales and advertis- 
ing manager of the Oldfield Tire Com- 
pany, of Akron, and previously advertis- 
ing manager of The Glidden Company, 
Cleveland, makers of Ripolin and Jap- 
a-Lac. 


The appointment of FRED E. CLARKE 
as vice-president of The Fleischmann 
Company, makers of yeast, marks thirty 
years of service and continuous advance- 
ment with the company from telegraph 
operator on their private lines, to secre- 
tary to Julius Fleischmann, then to divi- 
sion manager in various districts and 
until this appointment sales manager for 
the company’s entire western division. 


H. C. Sturt, for the past three years 
national advertising manager of The 
Birmingham News, Alabama, and form- 
erly with the Chicago Examiner, Kansas 
City Star and other middle-western 
newspapers, has resigned to become vice- 
president of the George W. Ford Adver- 
tising Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


W. F. Marr, director of sales of the 
United Electric Company, Canton, Ohio, 
manufacturers of “Ohio” portable and 
“Tueco” stationary electric cleaners, was 
elected to the board of directors of the 
company at a recent meeting of the 
stockholders. Mr. Marr was formerly 
connected with the American Ironing Ma- 
chine Company, Chicago, and the Mc- 
Caskey Register Company, Alliance, 
Ohio, in sales capacities. 


Palmer Displays and Folders 


““We Make Them Work Together For You” 


Pat. Pending 
The new PalmerCounter Card putsyour container 
right on the counter. Holds cans, boxes, etc. 
Specifications: Size 11" x 14" two-color, ten ply 
stock, die-cut, everything included, 


5,000 at 12c each 3,000 at 15c each 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 2—2,500 Fine Bis 3-Panel Window Displays, $1.00 each 


Three-panel display, size 28 x 40, lithographed in seven colors, mounted to 75-point 
stock, muslin tape hinges on panels, die cut to shape, slip-sheeted. Finest art work 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 3 


6 Folders for 6 Months 
Follow-up Advertising 


5,000 each of 6 — total 30,000 
$33.00 per M 


10,000 each of 6 — total 60,000 
$27.00 per M 


These folders are 614x121 in., printed 
in two colors, on 140 lb. coated stock, 
with perforated and return card — 


scored, folded, and sealed. 


Price includes copy, special art work, 
plates, and real merchandising ideas. 


Q 
a! BEFORE YOU INVEST 
‘ANOTHER DOLLAR 


We create and manufacture ideas for all display material, from 24-sheet posters to small hangers, as well as forceful direct mail campaigns. Write us fully 


PALMER 


Advertising Service, Inc. 


19 West 44th Street 
New York City 


Folder S.M. 5-23 
Gentlemen: No.1 0 


We are interested in your Special Offer mae 
oO. 


We are attaching literature and a letter explaining our needs. 


Name = — Position 


Company 
Address 
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More Business from Baltimore 


Plans that have increased sales on Leggett’s 
Coffee; also Sitroux Hair Nets and Sherwin- 
Williams Paints in the Maryland Metropolis 


white lights of a Broadway success 

to the sales records of a coffee cam- 
paign. But sales managers who have 
worked Baltimore know there is a 
similarity. Baltimore is the “try-out” 
city in theatrical circles. Many a bud- 
ding show has trouped down to the 
Maryland metropolis for 
its first—and last—ap- 
pearance. But those which 
have gotten across the 
footlights to the satisfac- 
tion of critical Baltimore 
audiences are rated as 
winners, fit for an early 
Broadway showing. 

Now there’s probably no 
connection between the 
criticism which makes, or 
breaks, a musical comedy 
and that which makes or 
breaks a sales campaign 
in Baltimore. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to be recog- 
nized among sales man- 
agers who have been there 
that Baltimore is a try-out 
market. 

And, judging by a num- 
ber of interviews, Balti- 
more has been giving sales 
managers a number of un- 
pleasant moments the last 
few years. For in the 
words of one, “Baltimore 
is an economical city. The 
manufacturer who gets 
general distribution there 
has got to give quality and 
price at the same time!” 
Which, if true, would 
cause most of us to rise up 
and give three long cheers 
for Baltimore. If there is 
any virtue these days in 
being recognized as a fast- 
spending, high-living com- 
munity (New York and 
Los Angeles not excepted), 
the housewives of the 
country and the ultimate 
purchasers of the goods 


ke may seem like a big jump from the 


trying to move surely 
haven’t recognized it. 

Quality and price are being given in 
one and the same article by many manu- 
facturers. These articles with the proper 
amount of sales and advertising effort 
are being sold in all markets. If Balti- 
more stands out as one in which dis- 
criminating consumers and_ cautious 
dealers have the upper hand, where a 
dollar is stretched as far as possible, then 
surely that is no occasion for regarding 
it dubiously on your marketing schedule. 
On the contrary, testimony of many sales 
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known as The Monumental City. 


By Merril V. Reed 


managers and distributors in Baltimore 
shows that sales there are in proportion 
to the amount of energy expended in 
pushing them plus the merit of the 
article. Which is a fair sort of test for 
any product to go up against. 

Baltimore merchandise men themselves 
are frank in classifying the city as a 


Baltimore’s Washington Monument—one of the reasons why Baltimore is 


a minimum of time and effort. 


testing ground. If a product will go 
here, then it should go in any other sort 
of territory, they say. Boston claims to 
hold a similar position, on account of its 
highly American population, fairly rep- 
resentative of all sections of the country. 
In the case of Baltimore, the number of 
half-baked campaigns that have been put 
on, then left to flounder, has undoubtedly 
bred an attitude on the part of jobbers 
and dealers that makes it difficult to put 
over smashing big campaigns, with big 
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This landmark is in the very heart of 
the city—not more than five minutes’ walk from the center of the business 
these sales managers are district. So compact and centralized is this city that it can be covered with 


initial sales—but no repeats! Instead, 
the Baltimore jobbers exercise consider- 
able discretion in the matter of placing 
orders, in the food and drug lines at any 
rate. This coupled with the fact that 
customers are “choosey” and buy spar- 
ingly, that the cost of living is lower than 
in many other centers, simply points to 
one conclusion for the 
sales manager contemplat- 
ing a Baltimore campaign: 
don’t over-estimate the 
quota you set for this ter- 
ritory. Investigate per- 
sonally the channels your 
product will have to go 
through, and base your 
campaign on _ Baltimore 
methods. Which means a 
long pull—no flashy re- 
sults—but a good market 
when you have won it 
over. 

“Considering the char- 
acteristics of Baltimore, 
we feel that our Premier 
Coffee and Salad Dressing 
met a reception there on a 
par with results in other 
cities,” was the verdict of 
Mr. H. Robb, assistant 
sales manager of the 
Francis H. Leggett Com- 
pany, New York, in speak- 
ing of their recent cam- 
paign there. In August, 
1922, an introductory cam- 
paign was launched for 
these two products, with 
two men covering the 
dealers, and newspaper ad- 
vertising of from 1,000 
lines down to 200. No 
window displays were 
used—in short, the cam- 
paign was about the mini- 
mum that could be laid 
out. But while the men in 
charge deprecated the 
value of this campaign in 
comparison with ‘“‘big 
time” methods that would 
undoubtedly have brought 
a greater response, it 
seems to the writer to 
show that it is not essen- 
tial, after all, to go in for all the tricks 
and turns of merchandising methods in 
order to get results. 

The Baltimore market did take on 
Premier coffee, and put it well up among 
the leading brands according to a mer- 
chandising survey made by one of the 
newspapers in January, 1923. Among 
forty brands of package coffee, Leggett’s 
stood fifth with twenty-six per cent dis- 
tribution. The leading brand, Lord Cal- 
vert, is one of the pioneer package cof- 
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fees, made by the Levering Coffee Com- 
pany of Baltimore, and has been the 
dominant brand in this market for fifteen 
years. Aeriel Club, another local brand, 
is second; Hotel Belvedere, also local, 
fourth; while Maxwell House and 
Premier, third and fifth respectively, 
have been in this market less than a 
year. Both are competing with strong 
local brands for the high-priced trade. 
The two Premier salesmen, who are still 
on the job, stand well up among the pro- 
ducers of the company and are gradually 
bringing their untouched prospects on 
the books. 


The Premier method was distinctly 
anything but a “hurrah” campaign. In 
preparing the plans for this city, ac- 
knowledgement was made of the strongly 
entrenched position of the local brands, 
and the dealers were not pushed to take 
on this new coffee to replace any of their 
established brands. The whole appeal 
was for stocking a small order to take 
care of those customers who had become 
dissatisfied with their old brands—as 
numbers do sooner or later. There was 
no so-called preliminary campaign for 
distribution. The advertising started 
with the salesmen, and while the ads 
were appearing, the salesmen tackled the 
dealers showing the day’s papers, not 
portfolios of proposed copy. 


There are upwards of 1,000,000 people 
in the area where the department stores 
and other Baltimore retail stores make 
truck deliveries. 


Half Maryland’s Population in Baltimore 


The estimated January, 1923, popula- 
tion of the city is 788,826, based on an 
official population of 733,826 as reported 
by the 1920 cenus. In the ten years 
previous to that cenus, the city registered 
a growth of 175,000. While Maryland as 
a state—more than half of its population, 
by the way, is in the city of Baltimore— 
was three per cent behind the average 
rate of growth of the United States. 


The population in 1920 was classified 
as follows: Native white, 541,219; for- 
eign-born, 83,911; negro, 108,090. 


Among the foreign-born, Jewish, Ger- 
man and Polish predominate, with rather 
distinct districts in certain sections of the 
city. The southern negroes of the better 
class flock to Baltimore as a city where 
they can live well. In certain sections, a 
curious grouping of white and colored 
homes—the whites on the outer streets, 
the negroes on inner facing streets of 
two-block “squares”—cause a peculiar 
market condition that has to be consid- 
ered in analyzing the city for food and 
drug campaigns. 


An important and unique factor in the 
distribution of food products is the 
municipal markets, of which there are 
eleven, ten retail and one wholesale. The 
Lexington market, for instance, is three 
blocks long and contains 1,203 stalls, said 
to be the largest number in any market 
in the country. These markets, which 
total 5,503 stalls, are very well patron- 
ized, especially for fresh vegetables, 
fruits and meat. However, they do not 
cause any noticeable difficulty to the 
regular grocers. There are some 2,471 
independent grocers, 290 chain grocers, 
70 delicatessens, and 190 meat markets. 
Many of these stores cluster around the 
municipal markets and do a thriving 
business on staples of the type that most 
food manufacturers are putting on the 
market. 


Few Chain Stores in Baltimore 

It is an interesting fact that with 
Philadelphia, the home of chain stores, so 
near at hand, Baltimore has had a very 
limited development along this line. It 
is explained that the independent re- 
tailers here have developed their buying 
and selling on such close margins that 
they are able to give practically the 
same prices as the cut-rate chains. The 
“Quality Service” stores, for instance, 
is an organization of 500 independent 
grocers. They are not shareholders, but 
advertising partners, merely agreeing to 
sell the goods listed in their daily ads 
at the advertised price. Then there is 
the Baltimore Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, 700 high grade retailers that 
buy cooperatively and sell at low prices. 
The chains operating include the A. & P., 
Kinney’s Tea and Coffee Stores, the 
American Stores, Knobloch Brothers, 
Piggly Wiggly, and J. W. Crook. 


The tendency in Baltimore for selling 
these channels seems to be toward going 
through a local jobber rather than to 
bring in an outside sales organization. 
Many campaigns have been put on the 
latter way, but several sales managers 
who had conducted campaigns with their 
own selling organization, said that if 
they were to do it again, they would get 
a local man who had a standing among 
the retailers and jobbers. Baltimore is 
the largest city east of the Mississippi 
and south of the Mason-Dixon line—at 
the merging point of North and South. 
Famed for its hospitality, it nevertheless 
prefers to do business on a_ personal 
basis. There is no dodging the fact that 
acquaintance and friendship count here 
in business, as they do not in many 
cities. 


Among the drug trade, the Read chain 
dominates. The Calvert Drug Corpora- 
tion is a buying association of 175 retail 
druggists, although they do not confine 
their purchases to the association. 


The tide of battle waged by the hair 
net forces has ebbed and flowed over 
Baltimore, just as over every other 
market in the country. Sitroux hair nets 
came to Baltimore just a year ago, and 
have climbed into second place among 
the advertised brands by spectacular but 
logical campaign methods. As related by 
Mr. H. Lad Landau, sales manager of the 
Sitroux Importing Company, New York, 
it was a case of creating consumer de- 
mand in an already overstocked market. 
And the fact that quota was passed early 
in the season was convincing proof of 
the responsiveness of Baltimore to this 
type of campaign. 


“We started the distribution campaign 
April 1, 1922,” said Mr. Landau, “with 
five men calling on the trade. One of 
these men was working out through the 
state, four in the city. Of course, we 
found that the dealers here, as every- 
where, put it up to us to create the de- 
mand. The newspapers did us a lot of 
good by telling the dealers what type of 
advertising campaign we had scheduled. 
So that by straight selling methods we 
succeeded in stocking 541 dealers in 
Baltimore, 102 out state—a total of 643 
accounts secured in six weeks before a 
single line of advertising appeared. We 
found it impossible to handle the price 
problem if we went through the jobbing 
channels, so we went direct to the trade. 


Hair Nets Sold by Carload 


“A feature of this campaign was a 
solid freight-car-load of hair nets that we 
shipped into the city from New York to 
take care of our first orders. So far as I 
know, that was the first time hair nets 
had been shipped to one territory in such 
quantities, and we got considerable pub- 
licity out of photographs of this shipment 
that appeared in the trade journals. 

“On May 16th our first newspaper 
advertising started—full pages in four 
papers, listing all our dealers. With this 
first advertising, we ran coupons good for 
fifteen cents when purchasing six hair 
nets. Our newspaper campaign continued 
on a basis of 45,000 lines, Baltimore 
papers only, running four days a week 
the year round. These Baltimore papers, 
we found, carried the campaign into 
every part of the state without additional 
advertising. 

“Window displays naturally were a big 
part of our work. On the day our news- 
paper campaign broke, we had 368 win- 
dows dressed. The dealers cooperated 


Baltimore connects by rail with nineteen states, and by water with one hundred ports. 
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worderfullx giving us space from two 
weeks to t months. 
“We use: seven store demonstrators— 


and if I were doing it again, I’d double 
or treble that number. They were very 
effective here. 

“Our advertising agency got up a 
series of window posters, on the order of 
news posters, but carrying Sitroux sell- 
ing suggestions. These, too, we found 
got good attention. 

“Having got all this under way, we 
waited for repeat orders to come in—and 
for six weeks it looked as though we had 
pulled a blank. But Baltimore takes its 
time about following a new star, and after 
a while the orders started coming in, 
increasing regularly every month. From 
my experience, I would say that the sales 
manager who expects to crash this 
market for a quick response will be much 
disappointed. But given time, it will 
turn over your share of the business. To 
date, ninety per cent of the dealers have 
reordered, regularly. And we figure our 
distribution on the basis of ninety-one. per 
cent of all department stores, eighty-six 
per cent of the dry goods and notion 
stores, and eighty-two per cent of the 
drug stores.” 

Mr. Lee L. Lowman, who as Baltimore 
representative had charge of this terri- 
tory for the Sitroux campaign, empha- 
sized the importance of personal sales- 
manship and contact with the dealers. 
When the carload of hair nets arrived 
for the initial distribution, they were de- 
livered to the dealers in person by the 
salesmen, who went out on trucks and 
followed through on every sale by setting 
up the display cabinet in the store, see- 
ing that the dealer had made plans for 
the window display, and knew just when 
the advertising campaign was scheduled 
to commence. 


Contests That Sold Goods 

To overcome the difficulty in pronun- 
ciation of the hair nets, which are pro- 
nounced Sit-true, the newspaper adver- 
tising early in the campaign took the 
form of a limerick contest. Thirty thou- 
sand, seven hundred and fifty-one limer- 
icks were submitted by the readers of 
Baltimore papers, for prizes ranging 
from $50 to $5. Then the prize-winning 
limericks were featured in the regular 
advertising copy for several months, to 
clinch the name. 

March 1, 1928, a new type of contest 
started, offering 365 prizes to women for 
the largest number of empty Sitroux 
envelopes turned in. This contest runs 
for six months, and is getting striking 
results. Letters are being sent to every 
church society, women’s clubs, schools, 
calling attention to the camgain and sug- 
gesting the possibilities of making a sub- 
stantial sum of money for the purchase 
of some organization necessity, such as a 
school phonograph. Contests of this sort 
do not lend themselves to all products or 
all territories. But they have certainly 
gotten results in Baltimore for Sitroux 
hair nets. 

“Baltimore is a good soap town,” was 
the way John Scott, sales manager for 
the Kendall Products Company, New 
York, summed up his description of their 
campaign in October, 1922. “Almost too 
good! Right on the heels of our cam- 
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paign, followed seven other brands, all 
trying to get the lion’s share of the busi- 
ness. With sampling campaigns of all 
sorts, free goods offers to the dealers, 
and continued hammering on the merits 
of these respective soaps, we counted 
ourselves fortunate to have secured sev- 
enty per cent distribution when we 
started. 


Although a retail store handling Sher- 
win-Williams paint has been in Baltimore 
for years, intensive work to develop this 
as a center of sales and distribution com- 
menced here in 1919. The wholesale 
headquarters for Maryland, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, West Virginia and 
Virgina occupying a large share of the 
McCormick building fronting the harbor, 
is a center for all the Sherwin-Williams 
products in this territory. 


Business That Stays Sold 


“We cover this section with seven men 
—and are getting our share and an in- 
creasing volume of business steadily,” 
said M. K. H. Wood, district man- 
ager. “There is no question but that 
the people in this part of the country are 
slower to respond to advertising than 
they are in some other sections. But 
after you have established yourself here, 
and shown the dealers that you are in 
the market to stay, with an adequate dis- 
tribution system and fair methods of 
handling their business, your foundations 
are permanent. It is just up to the 
manufacturer to say how much business 
he will get by the extent of his follow-up 
work. The growth of our Baltimore 
wholesale branch is your answer as to 
whether the business is here and can be 
gotten. 


“It is rather essential for our develop- 
ment, at least, to have a distribution 
point such as this one to cover this ter- 
ritory. By boat down the Patapsco and 
the Chesapeake, we serve the so-called 
Northern Neck of Virginia, north of the 
York River, also the valley of Virginia 
around Winchester. A salesman can take 
a boat to these sections and then work 
them by car, where it would be almost 
impossible to get in by train from any 
other point. The varied industries of 
Baltimore and all this section make it a 
very good field for our products. We 
have one specialty products man working 
with our insecticides, coal tar products, 
etc., one manufacturers’ sales represen- 
tative covering automobile and similar in- 
dustrial plants, one railway and marine 
specialist, and four trade salesmen.” 


The advertising and follow-up work 
carried on by the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany is remarkably complete. News- 
paper campaigns are conducted at inter- 
vals. Lantern slides and electrotypes 
are provided local dealers. The principal 
railroad lines are liberally spotted with 
painted bulletin boards depicting the 
familiar paint bucket spilling over the 
globe. 


Baltimore’s trading area is very com- 
pact, the metropolitan district containing 
some 184,000 acres, the center of a pros- 
perous trading area of rich farm land 
and industrial towns. It has been esti- 
mated that the 10,000 rural families in a 
thirty-mile radius buy forty-one per cent 
of their pianos, sixty per cent of cloth- 


ing, forty-four per cent of dress goods, 
forty-six per cent of jewelry, thirty-four 
per cent of furniture, fifty-two per cent 
of automobile accessories here. The 
annual retail volume of the city is 
roughly $400,000,000. It is a city of 
comparatively short distances, no long 
hauls, no elevated, no subway. 


Baltimore is in the front rank of 
metropolitan home-owning communities. 
There are in the neighborhood of 166,000 
families in the city, and 136,000 separate 
dwellings. Of these, more than 80,000 
own their own homes. Building and loan 
associations flourish, the 609 of them 
carrying over 200,000 accounts, with an 
estimated value of $75,000,000. In the 
building boom of 1921, Baltimore reached 
the peak of $56,834,000. Figures for 
1922, 729 more residences were actually 
known that in the first nine months of 
1922 729 more residences were actually 
built than during all of 1921. 


Possibly you have forgotten the Balti- 
more fire of 1904. A visit to the city 
today will refresh your memory, for 
everything there seems to point ahead 
“from the fire.” For three days fire 
burned its way through what was and 
still is the principal business and bank- 
ing district, inflicting a property loss of 
more than $56,000,000, only $32,000,000 
of which was covered by insurance. That 
section has been completely rebuilt, to the 
everlasting credit of the city. For it 
possesses a central business section that 
is thoroughly fireproof, of somewhat 
similar types of construction, and with- 
out the eye-sores that clutter the streets 
of many cities. Now men say they wish 
the fire had burned longer, to clear out 
other sections of the city. But no chances 
are taken. Strict fire prevention meas- 
ures are enforced. Fire loss here today 
is somewhat lower than in most cities 
this size. 


An Important Jobbing Center 


There are some 87,500 motor vehicles 
in the city, using over 5,000,000 gallons 
of fuel per month. There are 800 motor 
tuel outlets in the city, with six oil com- 
panies competing for this business. 


Electrical power is plentiful, with low 
residence rates. Sixty-seven per cent of 
the homes and apartments are wired— 
88,655 residence consumers being on the 
books of the gas-electric central station. 
Approximately $1,500,000 is expended 
here for domestic electrical appliances 
annually. 

As the “Gateway to the South,” Balti- 
more holds an important position among 
jobbing and distribution headquarters 
of the country. Jobbing sales are 
$600,000,000 annually. Under a system 
introduced by the Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Association, the traveling expenses 
of buyers to the city are rebated on the 
basis of the amount of goods purchased. 
Last August, 1,289 buyers took advan- 
tage of this offer, coming during this one 
month alone from nineteen southern and 
mid-western states. Dry goods and tex- 
tiles accounted for the largest share of 
this business, some $240,000,000; mil- 
linery, $10,000,000; groceries, a large 
part. 

Baltimore’s port, on the Patapsco 
River, the headwaters of Chesapeake 
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Findex Works For 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
New York, N. Y. 
American Tel. and Tel. Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Bank of Italy 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Bankers Trust Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Federal Reserve Bank 
New York, N. Y. 
Fred Butterfield Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
George A. Fuller C». 
New York, N. Y. 
Joseph & Feiss Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mercantile Trust Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
National Research Council 
Washington, D. C. 
And Others 


FI 


This is the Way 


to Locate Buyers 


Knowing where to go after business is more than half 
the job of selling. And knowing “where” is largely a 
matter of keeping detailed records of your customers’ needs 
and having those records available in exactly the form you 
want them, when you want them. 


‘This is the work of FINDEX. 


The vital sales information you entrust to FINDEX 
cards in a single FINDEX File is capable of being sorted, 


classified or analyzed in any one of a hundred different ways 
at your command. 


FINDEX< is invaluable to the busy sales executive. It 
helps direct the work of the whole organization just as a 
supernaturally capable assistant who had the facts at his 


finger tips and could tell you instantly the things you need 


to know for the intelligent concentration of your selling 
activities. 


Find out about FINDEX now. Ask us to study your 
need for the FINDEX Business System. 


The Findex Company 


342 Madison Avenue New York 


(pronounced Fin-d ex ) 
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| 100 Broad Street - ° - . New Yor k | 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


Does Conserve Time, 
Effort, Expense 


In Testimony Whereof — 


The man distributing a nationally advertised toilet article 
expresses his opinion thus: 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC., 
123 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: The consummation of our warehousing arrange- 
ment with the —————— Company, through your office direct, 
has been so extremely gratifying that I feel constrained to let 
you know that we are not only satisfied, but think the apparent 
efficiency with which your office functions is truly remarkable, 
considering that we have had no correspondence with the 
-—————— Company whatever. Our initial carload shipment 
reached the warehouse, was taken in and reshipments have 
commenced to flow, all in a most satisfactory manner. 


This as against our previous experience in negotiating with 
warehousemen at various points throughout the country which 
entails voluminous correspondence and attendant delays in per- 
fecting the arrangements. 

We wish you success in the good work you are carrying on 
and as occasion arises, we shall certainly avail ourselves of 
your excellent service. 

Yours very truly, . 
(Signed) Name on request, 

HBJ :CJ Traffic Manager. 


ee be 


Warehousing is an Essential Part 
of Distribution 


These warehouses are modern and capably managed. Used 
collectively, in groups or singly, they form the best possible 
backing for a sales and advertising campaign. 


BIRMINGHAM LOUISVILLE 

Harris Transfer & Warehouse Co. Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 

Currier-Lee Warehouse Co. Douglas Public Service Corporation 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK 

Ninth Street Terminal Warehouse Co. Bush Terminal Co. 
DENVER OMAHA 

The Weicker Transfer & Storage Co. Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 
EL PASO PHILADELPHIA 

International Warehouse Co. Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
FORT WORTH PORTLAND 

Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Storage Co. Oregon Transfer Co. 
HOUSTON SAN FRANCISCO 

Binyon Shipside Warehouse Co. San Francisco Warehouse Co. 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 

Central Storage Co. S. N. Long Warehouse 
LOS ANGELES ST. PAUL—MINNEAPOLIS 

Union Terminal Warehouse Co. Central Warehouse Co. 


Distribution Service, Inc. | 
123 West Madison Street - - - Chicago | 
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Bay, has a water front development of 
forty-five miles, with eighty-two miles 
available for future development. Better 
still, the Maryland Legislature has em- 
powered the city to expend $52,500,000 
on port development, for piers, ware- 
houses, deepening of the channel, etc. In- 


' stead of going ahead on the chance that 


business to warrant this cost would de- 
velop, Baltimore has sent a mission of 
business men out into the central west, 
to make sure that the business will come 
if facilities are provided. That money is 
piling up interest, and will be used as 
soon as necessary to give the city an un- 
excelled harbor. Now fifty-five overseas 
steamship services operate to 100 foreign 
ports from, Baltimore, and eighteen coast- 
wise lines link the city to southern and 
Pacific ports. It is a leading grain ship- 
ping port, with some of the finest facil- 
ities for handling grain in the country. 


Baltimore Enjoys Favorable Rates 


Freight differentials are highly favor- 
able to Baltimore interests, and as re- 
cently as March 23rd, this year, a deci- 
sion upholding Baltimore was handed 
down by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on a case brought by Boston and 
New York interests. Baltimore is the 
most western of the big eastern ports—a 
fact that is seldom realized by outsiders 
—and enjoys an advantage of nearly 
200 miles over Boston measured from 
Chicago. Rates to and from the middle 
west are lower to Baltimore than to any 
Atlantic coast city. In fact, census fig- 
ures show that forty-three per cent of 
the manufactured products of the coun- 
try are located in states that are con- 
nected to Baltimore by rail routes that 
are shorter than to other ports. 


Baltimore counts itself fortunate in 
having a wide diversity of manufacturing 
industries. Depression in any one line 
does not go far afield. The foreign ele- 
ment entering into the labor problem is 
of the better grade, and consequently 
strikes are noticeably lacking through- 
out this district. These factors tend to 
maintain a good level of production and 
employment, promoting general prosper- 
ity. There are now some 2,600 manufac- 
turing plants employing 175,000 workers, 
whose average income is $1,462. The 
value of products exceeds the billion dol- 
lar mark, from forty-eight industries. 
Iron and steel, copper, clothing, pork and 
beef packing, oil refining, and shipbuild- 
ing are among the leading industries. 


A Price Buying Tewn 


“Thirty-five years experience in that 
market has convinced us that Baltimore 
is just about like any other metropolitan 
city,” was the opinion of Mr. Walter 
Kupfer, special sales representative of 
the Borden Sales Company, New York. 
“It has its own characteristics, chief 
among which is the demand for both 
economy and quality in what it buys. In 
fact, I think that is about the only dif- 
ference between Baltimore and most 
other territories. It has only two stan- 
dards of prices—high and low. There is 
no middle ground, as there is in many 
places. It has a big quality market, con- 
sisting of the many wealthy and well-to- 
do residents. But the next stop is the 


Bringing the Garden of Eden to the U.S. 
to help in the selling of dates 


ROBABLY few of the many people of 
Pix: country who enjoy dates as a 

delicacy, ever think of age-old Mesopo- 
tamia, where the date-palm flourishes and dates 
are at once a chief source of national wealth 
and a staple article of food. Here dates have 
been cultivated and prized from the remotest 
antiquity. * Their cultivation and use are de- 
scribed on mural tablets of the ancient 
Assyrians. 


How many know that at Medina—notable for 
all time as the place of Mahommed’s death and 
tomb—a hundred kinds of date are said to 
grow, some most delicately flavored and 
highly esteemed? 


Perhaps, if the romance of dates were better 
known, the fruit itself might be better 
appreciated. The Hills Bros. Co., packers of 
Dromedary Dates, think so, and in pursuance 
of this belief, had the Pathéscope Film Service 
make an Industrial Motion Picture, showing 
the growing, picking, selection and packing of 
dates, together with characteristic scenes and 
incidents of Mesopotamia that seem to grace 
the fruit with a distinctive “flavor” of this 
birthplace of the world. 


Arranging Distribution is Part of 
Pathescope Film Service 


HIS film is being shown to jobbers’ sales- 

i men and in trade centers throughout 

the country, as well as to the great 

mass of consumers. The latter is being reached 

in Domestic Science classes, cooking schools, 

public schools, women’s clubs, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
churches and elsewhere. 


There is no division of responsibility in the 
Pathéscope Film Service. We write the 
scenario, take the picture, make the prints, 
arrange distribution, and supply New Premier 


Pathéscopes which your men can use anywhere 
without a fireproof booth and without violat- 
ing state, municipal or insurance restrictions. 


New Premier Pathescope the Standard, Safe 
Industrial Motion Picture Projector 


HE New Premier Pathéscope is a 
I motion picture projector so exquisitely 
built that its large, brilliant, flickerless 
pictures amaze expert critics. It uses only 
“Safety Standard” narrow-width film and 
every Pathéscope projector and film bears the 
approval seal of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. The Pathéscope weighs only 
twenty-three pounds and can be carried in a 
small suitcase. 


The following concerns recognize the Pathé- 
scope as the standard motion picture projector 
for industrial purposes, and have purchased 
sometimes several, often after unfortunate 
experiences with other portable projectors. 
For many of these concerns we have made 
Industrial Motion Pictures that have been 
eminently successful factors in their respective 
sales campaigns. 


Amer. Gas & Electric Co. 
—_ Mutual Liability Ins. 


Atlantic City Electric Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co. 
Colgate & Company ; 
E. F. Drew & Co. (Spredit) 
Economist Film Service 
Franklin Baker Company 
Frontenac Breweries, Ltd. 
General Electric Company 
Inter. Correspond. Schools 
Inter. Mercantile Marine 
Kirkman & Sons 
Lock Joint Pipe Company 
McGraw-Hill Publish. Co. 
Mifflinburg Body Company 
Mosler Safe Company 
C. F. Mueller Company 


National Cash Register Co. 

Near East Relief 

Otis Elevator Company 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Pneumatic Scale Company 

Rinek Cordage Company 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

John A. Roebling Sons Co. 

Chas. A. Schieren & Co. 
(Duxbak) 

The Standard Textile Prod- 
ucts Co. 

Tide Water Oil Company 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 

and many others. 


The investment for an Industrial Motion Picture is much lower than you 
probably imagine. Let us explain and demonstrate the complete Pathescope 
Film Service, either at your office or the Pathescope Salon. Write for 
booklet, ‘‘Selling with Motion Pictures.’’ 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 


Willard B. Cook, President 
Suite 1824 Aeolian Hall, 35 West 42nd St., New York 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
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——§FACTS 


About the Drug Store Every Sales 
Manager Should Know and Act Upon 


The drug stores of the United States sell each year over 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF MERCHANDISE 


It is now admitted that the drug 

store of today sells as wide a 
variety of products as any other 
type of store—and the variety is 
steadily growing. 


More men, women and children 

visit the drug stores of this 
country daily than any other type 
of store. 


Being open nights, Sundays and 

holidays, the drug store acts as 
an emergency station in every 
neighborhood—is the one outlet for 
your merchandise when all other 
stores lock you out. 


@ How about your line? Have 

you ever investigated the pos- 
sibility of selling it through drug 
stores? Don’t say you can’t—till 
you know. We can tell you. 


Unless you have studied the drug field you will be astonished 
at the volume of business and the variety of products going over the 
counters of the 47,000 drug stores of this country today. 

And While You Are Thinking of These Facts, Remember 


DRUG TOPICS is the national magazine of the drug trade. 
It is received and read by every good retail druggist in the United States 
and Canada, every month. It has a circulation of 44,000 copies per 
issue, practically three times the circulation of any other publication 


serving the drug field. A Tie Up 


of your product with this powerful retail distributing channel 
through DRUG TOPICS makes a combination that means POSITIVELY 
increased sales for your line. : 

DRUG TOPICS has introduced many new products to the 
drug trade that are now staple drug store sellers, also increased the 
sale of many products thought to have reached their maximum sale 
through drug channels. 

Regardless of your present attitude toward the drug store, 
do not pass it up as a new or a larger outlet for your products until 
you have learned more about the DRUG TOPICS Plan. Write for your 
Plan, also information on your product in its relation to the drug field. 


And write today! 


DRUG TOPICS 


The National Magazine of the Drug Trade 
291 Broadway, New York 
AGLAR COOK, Publisher JERRY McQUADE, Editor 


Also publishers of DRUG JOBBERS SALESMAN. 
The new magazine that enables you to tell your — 


message to the 4,500 salesmen, sales executives, buyers 
and pricers in every wholesale drug house in this 
country. 


Your Letters to,Salesmen — 


How do you send out your letters to 
salesmen—bulletins, price sheets, 
trade reports and notices? 

Here is a new method of making copies of all 
such matter right from the original typewritten 
sheet. Even drawings and charts in several colors 
may be copied. 

“The SPEEDOGRAPH in Modern Business,” 
describes this easy and versatile method of keep- 
ing in constant touch with all your men in the 
field. There are also many profitable uses for the 
SPEEDOGRAPH in practically every department 
of your business. 


Send for this booklet—pin this ad to 
your letterhead and we'll gladly send it. 


THE BECK DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
Room 194, 476 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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buyers who demand low prices—not 
necessarily poorer classes, but a great 
number of folks who just naturally look 
for the price mark. 


“It is possible to sell quality articles to 
both of these classes. We have been 
doing it for years. But to accomplish 
this, organization is required. Organiza- 
tion of your selling force in Baltimore. 
Organization is the keynote of selling 
success there. Your wholesalers and re- 
tailers are not ‘brand builders,’ never 
will be. It takes an organization that 
will follow up your advertising with in- 
telligent and continuous sales effort. Our 
experience has been best with brokers, 
who can keep an organization of trained 
specialty men on the ground month in 
and month out. The William H. Bryan 
Company, our brokers there, have built 
up a business from a small beginning 
until today Baltimore is one of our best 
paying territories.” 


2,500 New Outlets in Six Months 


As described earlier in the article, the 
Maxwell House coffee campaign last year 
put this brand in third place among 
Baltimore package coffees, with forty- 
nine per cent distribution. Handling the 
campaign for Cheek Neal, Mr. W. P. 
Bass, manager of the Union Sales Com- 
pany, told about the fight to introduce 
the new coffee during the slow summer 
months. The sales work commenced in 
June, 1922. In three months, before any 
advertising commenced, 450 stores were 
lined up for initial orders. Considerable 
difficulty was experienced in getting de- 
liveries made to the stores, however, 
through the jobbers. HKxtreme measures 
became necessary, finally, and one man 
was taken off selling work and with 
a delivery truck made personal deliveries 
as occasion demanded. Mr. Bass cited 
this as an indication of one problem that 
has to be met in Baltimore—the jobbers’ 
cooperation, which is satisfactory for 
stocking goods, but often falls short when 
it comes to filling orders. (Enlisting the 
active support of jobbers and jobbers’ 
salesmen, while undoubtedly one of the 
problems of Baltimore, is also a prob- 
lem in other territories—one of the 
many that cannot be solved by any set 
formula.) Advertising for Maxwell 
House commenced in September, and was 
followed by a good demand for the new 
brand. Both newspaper and poster space 
was used, and are still in schedule. By 
March, 1923, 2,500 stores were carrying 
Maxwell House coffee and reordering. 
This in a market where local brands have 
dominated for fifteen years. 


Successful Baltimore Campaigns 


Finally, other campaigns that have re- 
cently broken in Baltimore with good 
results include Gorton’s Codfish Cakes, 
which have been in the market for some 
time, but with additional sales and adver- 
tising pressure jumped to prominence 
again among foodstuffs. The Scheaffer 
pen; El Producto cigar—that won second 
rank in the tobacco market in a period 
of two years’ sales and advertising pres- 
sure; Sealdsweet oranges from the 
Florida Citrus Exchange; Troco Nut 
Butter; Bambino tobacco; Lifebuoy soap; 
and many others. 
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Three Hundred Per Cent Sales Increase 


Policies that enabled R. Williamson & Co. to Reduce the Size of Their 
Line, Lower Prices, and Increase Sales per Item Five Hundred Fold 


An Interview by a Member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff with 


S. T. Beatie 


Manager, R. Williamson & Company 


lighting fixtures, R. Williamson & 

Co. had a certain fixture that sold 
to the retailer for $12.00 and cost the 
consumer $20.00. Today that fixture 
costs the consumer $12.00, and the manu- 
facturer, jobber and retailer all make a 
better profit than when the consumer 
paid $20.00 for the same article. The old 
method wasted $8.00. Wasteful selling 
methods, high overhead on low produc- 
tion, and the wrong method of pricing 
consumes the difference, which is now 
saved. 

The consumer now buys a better fix- 
ture for $12.00, which is exactly the 
same price the dealer formerly paid. S. 
T. Beatie, manager of R. Williamson & 
Co., was called in to take charge of sales 
and production in April, 1921. After a 
careful analysis of the business, he ar- 
rived at certain conclusions, which were 
at the time considered radical—radical, 
because they were so simple—so obvious. 
Now that the plan has had ample time to 
prove its worth, Mr. Beatie says: 


U) vient their old plan of selling 


What the Change Accomplished 


“Figuring the first eighteen months 
prior to the new plan versus the eighteen 
months following the new plan. In the 
eighteen months following, the number of 
items in the entire line was reduced to 
one per cent of what it had been in the 
first eighteen months, which increased the 
sale of each item fifty thousand per cent, 
or five hundred-fold, also showing an in- 
crease of the total quantity of items pro- 
duced of three hundred per cent. The 
first eighteen months show on an item 
which was then used in the same promi- 
nence and in the same type that it is now 
used, a sale of ten thousand items versus 
the following eighteen months’ sale of 
one hundred fifty thousand on the same 
item.” 

Today they are unable to add any new 
jobbing outlets except in one eastern ter- 
ritory, yet they have had applications 
from more than twenty jobbers who want 
to take on the Williamson line. Mr. 
Beatie said in this connection, “We could 
probably take on those twenty jobbers— 
we could probably even turn out enough 
fixtures to take care of the business they 
would send us—this year. But we would 
have no business in 1925. 


“The factory and the selling effort 
must dovetail, we cannot strain one or 
the other without suffering later. For 
that reason we cannot add more selling 
outlets and thus strain the factory.” 

The Williamson business volume is de- 


termined a year in advance. Quotas are 
set by the month, so that there will be 


no necessity of making up in July the 
losses of March or April. Each month 
stands alone. Every jobber has a quota, 
so that the company knows just where 
their fifteen salesmen are needed. If one 
jobber is running ahead of his quota he 


way with information and help. Re- 
cently a representative of W. A. Roose- 
velt & Company of La Crosse came to 
Chicago and placed an order for some- 
thing like $10,000 worth of fixtures— 
$8,179 to be exact. But the Williamson 


Williamson salesmen do not have to sell from catalog illustrations. 
of fixtures, mounted on patented display racks that show each fixture lighted 
individually comprise the sample equipment. 


has no need for the help of the factory 
salesmen. Those salesmen are diverted 
to help the jobber who is having trouble 
in making his quota. In 1922 the actual 
shipments were just $172 out of line with 
the quota which was determined one year 
in advance. 


The experience of the Williamson Com- 
pany seems to indicate that jobbers are 
anxious and willing to do their share in 
merchandising a line if they are given 
something to do, and told how to do it. 
Many manufacturers who complain at 
the lack of cooperation received from 
jobbers do not stop to consider that no 
jobber can possibly become enthusiastic 
about a line when he knows little or 
nothing of it. The manufacturer is 
wrapped up in his product. He expects 
the jobber to become equally enthusiastic 
over it, when all the jobber knows about 
the product is what the salesman tells 
him in a few short visits each year. This 
information has to be passed along to 
the jobbers’ salesmen through a third 
party. Is it any wonder that the jobbers’ 
salesmen seem to lack interest in certain 
lines? The wonder is that they do as 
well as they do under the circumstances. 


The Williamson plan gives the jobber’s 
salesman a chance. It meets him half 
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Fourteen trunks 


people refused to consider it a binding 
order until they had shipped their four- 
teen trunks of demonstration material 
and samples to La Crosse and conducted 
a meeting with the salesmen for the 
Roosevelt concern. After the meeting 
the Roosevelt salesmen knew something 
about the line they were expected to sell, 
and the plans under which it is sold. 


“How do you show the jobbers and 
their salesmen what can be done in the 
way of increasing sales on lighting fix- 
tures in their territory?” I asked Mr. 
Beatie. 


“Our first plan is to hold a meeting of 
the salesmen and show them our line. In 
showing our line we try to go a little 
farther than the average concern. We 
refuse to show unlighted samples of our 
fixtures. We have designed and pa- 
tented a portable equipment so that 
every fixture can be lighted indepen- 
dently of the others. In our demonstra- 
tions the salesmen for the jobbers have 
an opportunity to see just how the fix- 
tures look when lighted. More than that, 
we try to show them just how to teach 
the dealer how to sell lighting fixtures 
that are best suited to the individual 
home. Our plan is to sell a uniform 
lighting job for the entire home, so that 
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How to use 
Testimonial Letters 
in Selling 


Suggestion No. 2 


To make your testimonial letters } 
“stand out,” make a pencil or pen f 
notation on the margin, such as “this | 
company is one of 1,142 in the same jj 
Such a note | 


field using our product.” 
gives individuality to the letter. 


After making the notation send the 


original letter to us with instructions | 


as to the number of photostat dupli- 
cates wanted. : 


Letters, orders, charts, or anything jj 


written or printed can be duplicated 
by our process, either in the original 
size, reduced or enlarged. An actual 


copy is the most convincing proof for 


your salesmen. 


i) To prove the excellence of our ff 
| work, we will make a sample print }j 


for any SALES MANAGEMENT reader. 


Send letter or small clipping. No 


charge for sample. 


CoMMERCIAL PHoTo- PRINT Co. 


45-49 William Street, New York City | 


UT 
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Buried Alive 


In the files of hundreds 


of business organizations 


Thousands of Salesmen 


—Letters from pleased cus- 
tomers now buried in files 


May Be Brought ¢o Life 
By the Ajax Photo-Print Method and 


in the hands of Salesmen and prospects would 
prove a valuable sales aid. By this Process you 
can make on short notice and at small expense 
photographic prints of anything written, 
printed, or drawn. 


Orders are coming in from all parts 
of the United States and they repeat. Our 
booklet contains full information and prices. 


oft ( 
New and Powerful} hey are 


Sales Aid 
Great 
fl Sales 
ee Cds 
Kin Pare Send for booklet 
39 'W: Adams St today. 


Ajax Photo-Print Company 


35 W. Adams Street, Chicago 


2 
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$20 


If the unshaded portion of the triangle represents the number of buyers who are able 
to pay $20 for a fixture, note what happens when the same fixture is sold for $12. 


The market multiplies. 


Pricing on this basis is one of the fundamental policies that 


brought about the three hundred per cent increase in sales for R. Williamson @ 
Company. Figures used are for illustration purpose only. 


the fixtures in each room will harmonize 
with the other furniture and the general 
color scheme of the home. 


“In the past too much attention has 
been paid to the lighting fixtures for 
new homes. While it is true that this 
is a big field in itself, we know that if 
not another new house were built for the 
next ten years that we would not worry 
—our plant would be running to full ca- 
pacity making fixtures for old buildings. 
That is the field we are working. We 
are content to let the other fellow enter 
the bitter competition for business com- 
ing from new buildings—the business 
that every other man is bidding on, and 
perhaps losing money on. The electrical 
industry credits to the lighting fix- 
ture market for the year 1923 over 
$297,000,000 worth of fixture sales, but 
notwithstanding this vast market we 
know there is an even greater field in 
refixturing homes.” 


Teaching the Jobbers’ Salesmen 


Williamson salesmen do not work with 
the jobbers’ salesmen. They have a 
plan that arrests the attention of the 
jobber’s salesman and forcibly drives 
home to him the fact that the Williamson 
plan means bigger profits for him. The 
Williamson salesman visits a certain 
town on the route worked by a jobber’s 
salesman. He works the Williamson plan 
in this town, and for the purpose of illus- 
tration we will say that he obtains busi- 
ness to the extent of $100. Then he will 
slip the next town, leaving it to be 
worked by the jobber’s salesman. The 
jobber’s salesman will perhaps obtain 
business to the amount of $10. Then 
the Williamson salesman will work the 
next town. Here again he obtains $100 
worth of business, as against the $10 
worth obtained by the jobber’s salesman 
in the town in between the two towns 
worked by the Williamson man. 


By this time the jobber’s salesman is 
beginning to realize that the Williamson 
plan is workable—that it really is all 
that is claimed for it. He sells himself 
on the necessity of using the Williamson 
plan, because he has seen the business 
that he is overlooking. 

But the work with the dealer doesn’t 
stop here. He must be thoroughly sold 
on the Williamson idea of pricing. He 
must be convinced that volume is the 
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answer to profits, not high mark-ups. 
He must be “unsold” on the idea that the 
big market for fixtures is in new build- 
ings, rather than in old homes and build- 
ings which are at present improperly 
illuminated. 

The Williamson men are trained to do 
this. In their meetings with jobbers’ 
salesmen they pass this information 
along, so that the jobbers’ men can ef- 
fectively educate the dealers to follow 
the Williamson idea of prices, quick turn- 
overs and large volume. 


Helping the Retail Dealers 


This “skip-stop” plan of going over a 
jobber’s salesman’s territory is visible 
proof of the way the plan works out. 
Then the jobber’s salesman comes in and 
wants to know more about the William- 
son plan. He is willing and anxious to 
learn. Once he learns, and is thoroughly 
sold on the idea he can be depended upon 
to obtain business in volumes equaling 
that of the special factory salesman. 


Now that you have heard so much 
about the “Williamson Plan” perhaps 
you are wondering what sort of a seventh 
wonder it really is. The truth is that it 
is a plan so simple that you are going to 
be disappointed if you are expecting some 
sort of a complicated scheme. It is al- 
most disgustingly simple. 


Investigations made by the Williamson 
Company indicate that few of the older 
homes are properly lighted. The fixtures 
were bought as an after-thought. More 
than likely the house was wired long 
after it was built, and the original “fix- 
tures” simply consisted of a lamp on the 
end of a cord, with perhaps a saucer- 
shaped shade. Later on as better fix- 
tures were placed on the market different 
rooms were fitted up with new fixtures, 
with no thought of any general scheme. 
One member of the household bought 
fixtures for one room, then later another 
member saw a fixture that pleased his or 
her fancy and another fixture was pur- 
chased. In this way the average home 
lighting is nothing short of an atrocity. 


With this knowledge the Williamson 
salesman visits the dealer. He is told 
what can be done, and of course promptly 
doubts it. It is the salesman’s first job 
to “unsell’” the dealer on old ideas of sell- 
ing lighting fixtures. To do this the 
salesman goes direct to the homes and 


A New Selling Idea that 
Brings Bigger and Mor 
Frequent Sales 


A new selling idea employed by a number of large sales organizations has shown extraordi- 
nary results. Salesmen of limited experience have beaten the best previous records of the 
older men while experienced salesmen have found that what they once considered “peak” 
records were only new starting points for higher records. 


HE average Sales Manager, know- 

ing how carefully he has selected 

his men and how painstakingly he 
has trained them, is certain that his 
organization has been made as effective 
as is humanly possible. 


And the salesman who is making his ter- 
ritory produce more than it ever did in 
the past is apt to feel that neither he nor 
anyone else could evolve a more advan- 
tageous method. 


Yet a series of investigations conducted 
by an Association of experienced Sales 
Managers has shown beyond all doubt 
that even the seemingly perfect sales 
force can be made from ten per cent to 
twenty-five per cent more productive. 
Certain simple changes in time-honored 
methods have produced big increases in 
the sales volume of old men and new men 
alike. 


The new idea of this Association has 
been applied during the past several 
months by the entire sales forces of sev- 
eral large organizations and the results 
obtained will prove a revelation to every 
sales manager. 


New Idea Increases Sales 


In every single instance where this new 
idea has been applied the sales volume 
has begun to improve—within three 
weeks. These increases have been se- 
cured even among those well-known or- 
ganizations which have always been 
noted for their efficiency and for the high 
quality of their representatives. It is con- 
servative to say that there isn’t a sales 
force in the country that cannot effect an 
increase of at least ten per cent by the 
use of this idea—that is the lowest in- 
crease that has ever been reported. The 
average increase is above twenty-five per 
cent. And there are a goodly number of 
increases reported of fifty per cent with a 
few cases where the sales volume has 
been doubled. And the officials of these 
organizations give full credit for these 
remarkable increases to this remarkable 
new idea. 

A well-known Sales Manager in the East 
said: “In 1922 we went ahead of 1921 
by forty per cent. A small portion of 
this increase was due to better business 
conditions, but at least three-quarters of 
our big volume was due to the use of 
these advanced methods by the men in 
our sales force.” 


“Some of our new men are selling as 
much as our older men formerly did,” 
writes the Vice-President of a wholesale 
house. “On the other hand our older 


men are leaving the previous records far 
behind. We wish this Recontribution 
Plan had been available years ago.” 


How This New Idea Was Applied 


This Association had classified every type 
of problem that ever confronted a sales- 
man—problems taken from the experience 
of hundreds of Sales Managers who had 
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The lower dotted line shows the average 
sales record over a period of twelve 
months of ten senior or “first division” 
salesmen during 1921. The upper line 
shows the 1922 record. Beginning with 
December, 1921, these men had been 
given thorough instructions in the new 
methods. And while business conditions 
were slightly better in 1922 the average 
increase obtained by other firms in this 
line did not begin to approach the in- 
erease obtained by this organization. The 
solid lines represent the average results 
produced by a b of “ d divi- 
sion” salesmen in 1921 and 1922, respec- 
tively. These men had also studied the 
new methods in December, 1921. And in 
1922 they very closely approximated the 
best previous records of the older men. 


spent their best years on the road. These 
were problems in which competition, de- 
liveries, prices, prejudices or personal- 
ities, had operated against the salesman 
so strongly that results seemed impossible. 
Yet every one of these problems have 
been solved. 


If this new idea dealt with nothing more 


_ than the hundreds of ways in which such 


obstacles have been overcome it would be 
priceless and would be the most valuable 
assistance any Sales Manager could have. 
But the Association regards, as of equal 
importance, its personalized applications 
of this new idea to every conceivable 
business and product, the personal service 


, which deals with the definite selling prob- 


lems of each individual salesman. 


And one of the most surprising and most 
welcome features of this new idea is the 
way in which it has built up loyalty to 
the house. 


A Chicago Sales Manager writes: “We 
used to think that we must lose, on an 
average, ten good men a year. Other 
houses were able to offer our men induce- 
ments that, on the surface, seemed so 
good that our men were easily weaned 
away from us. But the application of 
this new idea of your Association has had 
a better effect on our men than anything 
we could tell them personally and we 
have not lost a man whom we really 
wanted to keep during the last ten 
months.” 


Even Old Salesmen Welcome 
This New Idea 


The new idea is not “theoretical” in the 
slightest degree. It is so practical that 
even the old-school salesmen, who look 
with suspicion on any instructions, are 
impressed deeply by the information and 
help given them. And it has happened in 
every case, that the older salesmen are 
soon as enthusiastic over this new prin- 
ciple in selling as the newer salesmen. 


Send for Synopsis and Charts 


You can increase your sales volume from 
ten per cent to fifty per cent and more 
just as other organizations have done by 
applying what we call our Recontribution 
Plan. It doesn’t matter what your line is, 
nor whether you sell to factories, whole- 
salers, retailers, or purchasing agents or 
direct to the public—here is a wealth of 
information, inspiration, precedent and 
personal study of your problems, that will 
make every man on your force a better 
salesman. 


Let us show you, without obligation on 
your part, how this wealth of selling in- 
formation may be imparted to your men. 
Let us explain more fully the remarkable 
value and the wide scope of this plan. It 
will be a revelation to you. Simply write 
on your business stationery and a com- 
plete synopsis of this remarkable new 
idea will be mailed together with ex- 
planatory charts which show you, your 
associates, your salesmen and your Di- 
rectors, at a glance, how easily you may 
increase—perhaps double—the efficiency 
of your organization. No obligation 
whatever. 


' National Salesmen’sTraining Association 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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Sales Managers and 
Salesmen Wanted! 


The head of one of the largest textile distributing 
companies in New York is organizing a special depart- 
ment for selling to hotels and institutions. 
quested us to find for him a sales manager to head 


this department. 


After careful investigation and many interviews, 
the position is still unfilled. It has been impossible to 
find a man of just the calibre, personality and ability 


required. 


This same thing is going 
on in many concerns through- 
out the country. Realizing 
the importance of the hotel 
market and the necessity of 
going after it in a definite, 
specific way, they are inter- 
ested in finding men to do 
constructive selling work. 
They are organizing special 
hotel selling departments. 
When and how to get men is 
the problem. 


In many cases they are se- 
lecting these men from their 
own organizations and train- 
ing them. In many other 
cases they must, of necessity, 
go outside their own forces 
for assistance. 


It is the plan of HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT, under such 
circumstances, to provide the 
most complete cooperation— 
to act as the intermediary or 
“medium of exchange” just as 
it does in providing editorial 
matter for its readers and in 
securing sales data for its ad- 
vertisers. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 


He re- 


Along these lines a definite 
service has been organized. 
It has already started to func- 
tion. It has two objects in 
view : 


1. To attract to the indus- 
try more sales managers 
and salesmen of real abil- 
ity, who will seriously 
study the market and con- 
structively sell to it. For 
such men our organization 
is in a position to provide 
what virtually will amount 
to a training in hotel sell- 
ing—not on salesmanship 
but on the best methods of 
selling the field. 

2. To help place these men 
—sales managers and 
salesmen—in positions 
where they will be able to 
use their training and 
ability in the constructive 
work that must be done. 


If this plan appeals to you, send 
in your name and we will give you 
the information that you will want 
and indicate the information that 
we need in carrying on the re- 
mainder of the plan. There will 
be no expense or obligation of any 
kind to the man who registers his 
name with us. There are no 
strings. All correspondence will, 
of course, be kept absolutely con- 
fidential. 


Publisher. 
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‘the first home he calls on is probably mis- 


erably lighted. Drawing on his knowl- 
edge of lighting he asks permission to 
install fixtures, say in one of the bed- 
rooms. Fixtures that properly light the 
room, and harmonize with the furniture 
and draperies are installed on approval. 
This plan is followed out in a number of 
homes immediately surrounding the 
dealer’s store. Because in each home the 
right fixtures are installed they are kept 
and paid for. 

Simple enough, isn’t it? That is the 
basis of the plan. To show the dealer 
the overlooked opportunities in his trad- 
ing radius. 


Selling the Price Policy 


One of the methods of selling the 
dealer the low-price idea is by means of 
quickly drawn charts which show him 
how the reduction of prices automatically 
multiplies the number of possible pros- 
pects in any given group of consumers. 

This chart accompanies this article and 
can be used in many lines of business 
where it is a problem to sell the dealer 
out of his old habits of high mark-ups, 
and slow turnovers. 

“Summing up my program,” says Mr. 
Beatie, “I can only say that our plan 
demands that our men do not under any 
conditions solicit business for the sole 
purpose of increasing our sales. We 
understand our business, and teach our 
salesmen as thoroughly as can be taught. 
We don’t teach them just fixture busi- 
ness, but we teach them merchandising 
of fixtures as it pertains to the dealer 
and to the consumer. We teach them the 
absolute necessity of serving a dealer 
only as they would be served if they were 
the dealer. We teach them to go into a 
dealer’s shop, analyze his particular con- 
dition and analyze his environment, and 
then make their deductions honestly, re- 
gardless of whether or not it would in- 
volve any Williamson fixtures. There are 
many communities that can be served 
with good fixtures by the present stock of 
dealers, who have not any Williamson 
fixtures. Our salesmen’s mission is to 
serve the public. 


The Consumer Comes First 


“Therefore, he would have to first sell 
the good stock he found on the mer- 
chant’s shelves when he called in the in- 
terest of Williamson. If the dealer is not 
thoroughly enough posted on the fixture 
situation but what my salesmen can ren- 
der a good service you can readily appre- 
ciate just how very much in need of in- 
formation of a constructive nature the 
public must be. 


“This is why I insist that the entire 
Williamson program be built and oper- 
ated only with the consumer in mind. 
This is also why I insist that our sales- 
men call directly on the consumer. I 
don’t mean that we call on the consumer 
who is building a home, but the con- 
sumer who is already housed, and living 
under the old type fixtures or fixtures 
not suited to his surroundings. 


“Don’t get the impression we are over- 
looking any new construction business— 
quite the contray, but we get it auto- 
matically after having rendered our 
service through the other channel.” 
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40%. tate 


—Ada this new common- 
wealth to your map. It’s a 
circle—radius 150 miles. 


Call it ‘‘Globe-Democrat 
Influence.’’ The capital is 
St. Louis. 


The population exceeds 
4% millions. The wealth is 
based on a wider variety of 
natural resources and indus- 
try than any other state can 
show. 


The Globe-Democrat serves 
the entire 49th state. No 


other single newspaper even 
claims such coverage. 
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$84,000,000 
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COLUMBIA Xo. 


Home of Missouri State University 


—Here is a remarkable test-town for 
merchandise. Besides her stable, highly 
cultured residents, Columbia has students 
from all over the state and nation. The 
student bodies of the University and two 


Women’s Colleges bring the population 
up to about 13,000. 


Columbia is well-to-do, with bank de- 
posits aggregating $4,494,125. In addi- 
tion to her educational and manufacturing 
pursuits Columbia is active in a mercantile 
way. 


40 Grocery Stores (Retail) 11 Drug Stores 

3 Groceries (Wholesale) 4 Hardware Stores 

19 Auto Dealers and Garages 6 Shoe Stores 

6 Building Material Dealers 5 Jewelers 

8 Dry Goods Stores 2 Furniture Stores 

5 Men’s Furnishing Stores 4 Stationers 
7 Confectioneries 


Columbians and Columbia students represent really 
a cosmopolitan buying group. They live well. They buy 
well. They buy in Columbia and in St. Louis. 


And the Globe-Democrat has twice as much 
circulation in Columbia as any other out-of-town news- 
paper. . Think of this influence. 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


Re SRO, cddicecncccassves New York C. Geo. Krogness .......... San Francisco 
CE os Srcdidiccecsedrabars Chicago pi ere ee Londen 
i Me ER dave dcuwiacouddes eae Detroit Assoc. American Newspapers .......... Paris 
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Keep a Sharp Lookout’ As this is written business 
for Duplicated Orders is humming along merrily. 

Salesmen are being called 
in off the road, and sales managers are being advised 
that the output is sold out for many months ahead. 
Even though the profits are not as fat as they were 
two years ago, the situation on the whole is most 
pleasing. As this oversold condition develops, the 
scramble to get goods to sell will grow apace. There 
is going to be a grave temptation on the part of 
buyers to place several orders, with several con- 
cerns, for the same bill of goods. In this way they 
hope to protect themselves. These orders will be 
placed on the assumption that the first shipment 
received will be retained, and the subsequent ship- 
ments returned. Production was led astray by this 
practice a few years ago, and it will be led astray 
again unless precautions are taken. Whether you 
should go so far as to make orders non-cancellable 
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should get out a letter to your salesmen cautioning 
them against accepting such orders. At the same 
time impress upon them the importance of re- 
fraining from loose talk about merchandise short- 
ages which are likely to stampede the buyer. Much 
of the difficulty which arose out of the last seller’s 
market can be squarely placed on the shoulders of 
salesmen who talked too much about things they 
knew nothing about. 


——_—O0——_ 


It Is Time to Think In 1919 when the country was 
About an Anchor to export crazy, and concerns 
Windward like Gaston, Williams & Wig- 

more were doing a land boom 
business, we urged our readers not to be carried 
away by the export hysteria, but to entrench them- 
selves in their established markets. We predicted 
that the bubble would soon burst, and pointed out 
that the upheaval would cause confusion to concerns 
who diverted too much of their surplus in chasing 
the export will-’o-the-wisp. Subsequent events justi- 
fied this prediction, and those of our readers who 
acted on our suggestion do not regret having done so. 


We are now of the opinion that the time has ar- 
rived for American manufacturers to divert some 
of their sales energy from the domestic to the export 
field. We make this suggestion in spite of the fact 
that most of our factories are now operating at 
capacity, and in spite of the fact that many of them 
are unable to take care of domestic business. But it 
must be remembered that our present production 
facilities, when working at full blast, produce more 
than the country can consume. It is plain that much 
of the present production is going to fill the hole 
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is a question for you to decide, but at least ‘you 
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caused by under-production during the war and the 
recent slump. Once this hole has been filled, we 
must look elsewhere for orders. Fortunate indeed 
will be the sales manager who has had the foresight 
to stake out his markets abroad during the prosper- 
ous present. Later the funds for developing this 
business may not be available. 

()—-—— 


How Much Are You’ A certain manufacturer was 
Paying Your all wrought up. He had be- 
Advertising Agent? fore him a statement showing 

payments of $20,000 to his 
advertising agent, and he couldn’t see that he was 
getting $20,000 worth of service from the agency. 
He was particularly aggravated over a charge of 
$25 for preparing copy for a little folder. He was 
on the verge of getting his agent on the wire and 
insisting that this charge be cancelled—he felt very 
positive that this was service which should be in- 
cluded in the $20,000. 


This advertiser was making a mistake that is all 
too common among business men whose knowledge 
of advertising matters is limited. He thought he 
was paying his advertising agent $20,000 when as a 
matter of fact eighty-five per cent of what he paid 
the agent was turned right over to the publisher, 
and probably more than half of the remainder went 
to pay the agent’s necessary overhead. Out of the 
$20,000 the agent’s personal share was certainly not 
over $1,500 and perhaps not even that. Had the 
advertiser realized this he would have felt quite 
different about the charge in question, and would 
have willingly paid the bill, because he is a man who 
makes a good profit himself, and expects those doing 
business with him to make a profit as well. 


This same inclination to hold the agent to strict 
accountability for the entire advertising appropria- 
tion is evident in another direction. Advertisers 
measure the results of the advertising against the 
checks sent to the agency. If the campaign fails the 
agent is to blame. All too often we forget that the 
bulk of the appropriation goes to the publisher, and 
his share in the failure or success of the undertak- 
ing is overlooked. If we were to make a study of 
the failures in the advertising graveyard we would 
find many who prided themselves on giving the agent 
full authority so far as plans and copy were con- 
cerned, yet when it came to choosing the mediums 
they insisted on permitting their own personal 
“hunches” to outweigh the agent’s experienced 
judgment. If you are going to hold your agent to 
strict accountability for advertising results, cer- 
tainly it is only fair to give him the authority such 
responsibility should carry. 
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Throwing Away What 
Your Competitors 
Would Gladly Buy 
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Most fortunes have been 
made doing the obvious 
thing. For years men in- 
; vented all kinds and va- 
rieties of devices to take the place of the hook and eye, 
because the hook and eye didn’t stay hooked when it 
ought to stay hooked. Then someone thought of 
putting a hump in the hook, a perfectly obvious thing 
to do. The man who thought of the hump made a 
fortune, and a thousand others who had been stand- 
ing on their heads trying to concoct some compli- 
cated mechanism exclaimed in chorus: ‘Why didn’t 
I think of that?” It is the same in art, in literature, 
and in sales management. We are forever standing 
on our heads to do things, totally blind to the obvious 
things that are literally reaching out to be done. 
The neglect of manufacturers to use printed matter 
in packages is one instance brought to mind by a 
recent advertisement of the S. D. Warren Company. 
Here is a privilege for which your competitors 
would gladly pay—are you making use of this oppor- 
tunity? Then there is the neglect of customers 
already on the books. We know of dozens of con- 
cerns who spend thousands of dollars to get new 
customers, but who never even send a single letter 
to customers already established. What would your 
competitor be willing to pay for your list of cus- 
tomers for circularizing purposes? The use of ad- 
vertising matter to go out with your checks, is still 
another obvious way to increase sales that is all too 
often overlooked. And there are many others, if we 
would only stop for a few minutes to think. But 
there’s the rub. Most of us are so busy rushing 
around that we haven’t time to read, let alone think. 


erred 


The Little Detail of 
Insufficient Business 


A very interesting report has 
just been issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture con- 
cerning the growth of cooperative marketing and 
buying among farmers. Since 1913 there has been 
an increase of sixty-five per cent in the volume 
handled by 501 associations. In 1921, the year the 
survey was made, there were 3,501 of these coopera- 
tive organizations doing business. There was one 
little detail, tucked away in the report, however, 
which will be of special interest to sales managers. 
It seems that during the nine-year period covered by 
the report 243 cooperative societies went out of busi- 
ness, and that out of that number 200 failed due to 
“insufficient” business. If such a mortality rate 
exists during a period of farm prosperity, when the 
movement is young and competition between the dif- 
ferent societies is at a minimum, what will happen 
over a period of farm depression and greatly in- 
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creased competition? As we have stated several 
times previously, the cooperative marketing of farm 
crops is not going to get very far until the farmers 
realize that growing produce is one thing and selling 
it another thing. They must realize, as manufac- 
turers now realize, that finding a market is a man’s 
size problem. It calls for a high order of ability, 
considerable experience and highly specialized train- 
ing. It is not a job that can be turned over to the 
first bright young man who comes along. Coopera- 
tive marketing is fundamentally sound. But it won’t 
come into its own until the farmers employ real, 
honest-to-goodness sales managers. 


Oo ‘ 
What Some Sales According to the Birm- 
Managers Don’t Know ingham News there are 


About the South still many easterners and 
middle-westerners whose 
opinions of the South are based on things they have 
heard from Union soldiers who haven’t been South 
since the ’sixties. An ice manufacturer of up-state 
New York stated that he would like to move South, 
but he didn’t think the people down there had money 
enough to buy ice. He overlooked the fact that the 
first ice machine ever built was the invention of a 
Southern man, and for years most of the ice-making 
machinery was produced and used in the South. 


Another popular fallacy about the South is that 
cotton and lumber are the sole sources of wealth in 
that misunderstood region. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. It produces about fifty-five 
per cent of the country’s supply of oil. Its total 
coal area is twice that of all Europe, including 
Russia, and five times as great as Europe, excluding 
Russia. It has the greatest gas fields known in the 
world, and most of the bauxite in this country, upon 
which the entire aluminum industry is dependent. 

New England no longer holds supremacy in cotton 
manufacturing because Southern looms consume 
fifty-nine per cent of the total American consump- 
tion. The exports from New Orleans during the 
fiscal year of 1921 were $257,500,000 more than 
from all the ports of the Pacific coast, while Galves- 
ton exports exceeded those of all the Pacific ports 
by $193,000,500. Sales managers must remember 
that this wealth is creating buyers, and developing 
a market in the South that cannot be overlooked. 

Some sales managers buzz around New York and 
Chicago and personally visit the Coast to keep in 
touch with conditions and leave the vast Southern 
markets to be haphazardly worked by brokers and 
sideline men, and then wonder why Southern busi- 
ness isn’t better. If Greeley were alive today he 
might say, “Go South, Mr. Sales Manager.” 
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Without 
Obligation 


You may have one of our 
Specimen Letterhead 
Folders, if requested on 
your business letterhead. 


It carries exact reprints of 
business stationery which 
other concerns are using 
to create prestige for their 
correspondence. 


Users of 5,000 or more 
letterheads will find this 
especially interesting. 


v 


Get your free copy before 
ordering new letterheads. 
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Higgins & Gollmar 


Incorporated 
Lithographed Paper Products 


30-38 Ferry Street 
New York, N. Y. 


CUT YOUR 
SELLING COST 


By using letters, folders, 
booklets, house magazines, 
to get orders, or make it 
easier for salesmen to get 
them. 


Postage Business Magazine 
Monthly is devoted exclu- 
sively to Direct Mail Adver- 
tising and Selling. Every 
number is full of modern 
selling ideas. 


Postage Magazine is owned, 
edited and published by 
John H. Wright, employed 
as General Sales Manager 
by several successful New 
York corporations. 


Send 50c for current num- 


ber or $1.00 for 6 months’ 
trial subscription. 


Address 
Postage Business Magazine 
(Dept., S. M.) 
18 East 18th St., New York 
(In one year, POSTAGE received 


over one thousand unsolicited testi- 
monials from Sales Executives) 


How] Doubled MySalary 
in Two Years 


By a Former Sales Manager 


This is the conclusion of a two-part article written by the general 
manager of an internationally known New England concern in which 
the writer frankly confesses some typical weaknesses of the average 
sales manager. The plans he used to lift himself out of the rut of too 
much specialization are as interesting as they are practicable; every 
sales manager who wants to grow will profit by his suggestions. 


a $20,000,000 enterprise ever knew 

less of the financing of a business 
than I did when I assumed my present 
duties. To be sure, I knew a great deal 
about the financing of our particular 
business, but this knowledge was more of 
facts than of the reasons behind the 
facts. I knew, for example, how much 
working capital we had; how it was ob- 
tained, and how it was used. I knew that 
we had chosen a definite method of 
financing, without any real basis for com- 
paring its worth with other financing 
methods. 


It chances that J have many friends 
who are bankers. There are others who 
are investors who combine a knowledge 
of banking with a knowledge of invest- 
ment. But it so chanced that there was 
not one of this group with whom I was 
on such intimate terms that I was will- 
ing to admit my ignorance. From purely 
business reasons it would have been inad- 
visable, entirely apart from what little 
pride I may possess. It was a case 
where I must, single-handed, put myself 
in a position to both talk and listen intel- 
ligently. 


P2e's2050000 no general manager of 


Learning the Financial Phases of Selling 


Of the many books available for the 
acquisition of the needed knowledge, I 
wisely chose “Business Finance,’ by 
William H. Lough. Because Mr. Lough 
has been educator, investor, financier 
and business man, his presentation has 
appealed to me. Because his book of 
over six hundred pages is readable in 
every chapter, it has been a pleasure 
rather than a task to add this knowledge 
to my scant original hoard. Because Mr. 
Lough has been wise enough to treat 
each of the several phases specifically 
and to point out additional sources of in- 
formation, I have been enabled to build 
up questions which, instead of being 
forced to ask him, I have been able to 
ask my friends, supplying out of our 
own business the background which 
would make the answers valuable and 
which would inevitably call for the rea- 
sons behind the opinions given. 


While on the surface, financing a busi- 
ness is a tremendous topic, to be studied 
as a purely side issue, it really required 
less time to remedy than any of my 
other weaknesses. Today, without boast- 
ing, I feel that I can listen to intelligently 
and discuss intelligently financing in 
business; capital and capitalization; se- 
curing capital; internal financial man- 
agement, and financial abuses and invest- 
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ments—to follow the divisions as given in 
Mr. Lough’s book. 


What has this meant to me? One 
thing above all others: The discovery 
of a way to bring selected groups of our 
employees into closer touch and closer 
sympathy with my management. This 
has come through opportunity for invest- 
ment along lines which have appealed; 
whereas, previous plans suggested by 
outsiders and entirely logical from their 
standpoint and their greater knowledge 
of finance, had not appealed and had 
been abandoned. It has meant to me per- 
sonally decidedly better judgment in my 
outside investments. It has enabled me 
to advise intelligently, not only my asso- 
ciates but my personal circle of friends; 
whereas, before, I was forced to confess 
ignorance and to refer any inquiries to 
the investment services of some friend 
interested in the selection of securities. 


The polishing touches in connection 
with financing a business have come and 
will continue to come through my study 
of “Banking and Business.” I am en- 
tirely free to confess that I came near 
omitting “Banking and Business” from 
the list of my outstanding weaknesses. 
For I had served as a bank clerk for 
three years early in my career, and dur- 
ing my boyhood and early manhood felt 
in touch with banking matters because 
my father’s brother was for years one of 
the foremost bankers in the Middle West. 
But when I came to test myself as to my 
knowledge of “Banking and Business” I 
found that, as a matter of fact, I had a 
smattering of knowledge which was 
coupled only with a banking vocabulary 
of size unusual for a business man. 


Sales Managers Can Learn from Bankers 


When I decided that I really needed to 
correct an outstanding weakness, my first 
thought was that my business acquain- 
tance needed it even more than I, and 
that my banking acquaintance knew so 
little of modern business that they could 
wreck an enterprise if given control. 
These thoughts crystallized into an idea 
of value. For as I checked back I found 
that I had hit the nail squarely on the 
head. My business friends knew almost 
nothing of banking, and my banking 
friends knew even less of business. 
Out of my acquaintance I selected two 
neighbors who were also mighty good 
management officials, and by eliminating 
some bankers who were outstanding in 
their profession, because of their failure 
to live near me, I still could select three 
bank officials who were thoroughly con- 
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genial and lived within a ten-mile radius. 


My next step was to issue invitations 
to these five men to become members of 
my “Banking and Business” school as 
pupils. Because I was wise enough to 
select men not only for knowledge but 
also for their likeable personalities, this 
little group of six has been a success 
from the start. We three business men 
have taught business to the bankers, and 
the three bankers have smilingly taught 
us a great deal about banking that we 
never previously suspected. 


It is fair to ask what this has meant 
to me in business. The one thing that it 
has enabled me to do is to raise our 
treasurer’s salary. For I found that his 
choice of banking connections; his use of 
banking conveniences and accommoda- 
tions, have been decidedly out of the 
ordinary and previously decidedly under- 
appreciated. Beyond this, I have been 
able to approve with knuwiedge instead 
of with fear the recommendations which 
he has made which involved any but the 
commonplaces of banking. 


I have conserved my own time tre- 
mendously, because I have placed myself 
in a position to know without explanation 
many matters on which I previously in- 
sisted, for protection, upon elaborate ex- 
planation and written recommendation. 
From a personal standpoint, I have 
gained through being able to instruct my 


son how to aproach and cooperate with | 


bankers, and in so doing I feel that I 
have done more than I would in leaving 
him later a greater amount of available 
capital than will be found in my estate. 


The Mystery of Market Analysis 


One reason why I have reversed the 
order of my outstanding weaknesses is 
that I wished to leave the humorous touch 
for the last. “Market Analysis” I felt in 
iny own case to be the least important of 
my weaknesses, because it was one of the 
strongest points of our merchandising 
director. I knew that I could safely 
postpone acquiring knowledge along this 
line because our business was not a new 
one—it was founded shortly after the 
Civil War—and, consequently, in the do- 
mestic field, at least, we had the elab- 
orate recorded knowledge of every hamlet 
with a population of over 200, gained by 
our own sales force and kept up to date 
by sales. 


The reason I listed “Market Analysis” 
as an outstanding weakness was that I 
failed to stand my self-imposed test of 
being able to define it clearly. Every 
time I tried to tell myself just what was 
meant by the two words “Market 
Analysis,” I found myself stumbling. 


It so happened that a few months ago 
I noticed by the announcement of a 
forthcoming meeting of a business execu- 
tives’ club, of which I was a charter mem- 
ber, that an eminent Pennsylvania sales 
director was scheduled to speak on “The 
Practical Side of Market Analysis.” 
Naturally, I at once made reservations 
for myself and our merchandising di- 
rector. The first speaker was a man of 
national prominence. The chairman of 


the meeting then expressed his regrets 
that the speaker that I had especially 
come to hear was at that moment in a 
hotel bed in the city, with a sudden attack 


A Through-Route, Accurate Method 
for Handling Sales Data 


Me 
Ditto 


Mark, 


BOOK KEEPERS 
copy 


ORDER DESK 
COPY 


SALES DEPT. 
COPY 


BILLS OF 
LADING 


CREDIT MAN'S 


COPY | 


STATISTICAL 
RECORD 


STOCK ROOM 
SLIPS 


FACTORY 
ORDERS 


TAGS AND 
LABELS 


INVOICES 


From the original 
order —without re- 
writing—in one 
simple, speedy oper- 
ation with Ditto, all 
needed forms can 

quickly produced — 
thus savingtime, 
money, materials 
and labor, and ren- 
dering better service 
to the customer. 


PACKING 
LISTS 


SHIPPING 
ADVICE 
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Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


ACKNOWLEDG- 
MENTS 


There’s only one way for the swift, 
efficient and economical handling of 
orders and other sales data without 
errors, That way is with DITTO. 


DITTO transforms the original order 
into every required record. From the 
original, without rewriting, DITTO 
makes exact, legible, lasting duplicates 
of all or any part of the order. 


Itmakessub-orders for all stock depart- 
ments that may be concerned. It makes 
copiesforthe bookkeeping department, 
it prepares the invoices, bills of lading, 
credit department’s memoranda and 
every other form—clear down to the 
tags, labels or envelopes that may be 
required for the final dispatch of the 
goods. 


All these forms are made directly from 
the original order—no chance for mis- 
takes. The original order, as written by 
the salesman and ok’d by the buyer, 
can be used if desired. 


It costs much less to handle orders the 
DITTO way than it does under old- 
fashioned, inaccurate methods. Any 
girlor boy can operate DITTO. 
There’s no stencil to cut,no carbon 
paper to pack, notypetoset. DITTO 
is simple, no complicated mechanism 
to get out of order. 


The story of DITTO used in order 
work is one that every concern that 
sells should know. Invitethe DITTO 
Man to call and show you how it will 
save time, errors and money. Hun- 
dreds of representative firms are using 
DITTO for this and other important 
work. Wherever there’s copying to be 
done, or wherever duplicating can be 
efficiently used, there is a job for 
DITTO. Use the coupon to get the 
DITTO Book. 


DITTO, Incorporated, 5th Floor, 530 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Ditto 


ELIMINATES REWRITING . 


UESSWORK and half- 
knowledge have no place 
in the decisions of a sales man- 
ager. Your information must 
be complete and accurate. And 
it must be right at hand—lest 
opportunity slip away while 
facts are hunted and figures 
checked! 


A RAND MSNALLY Map 
System serves you in just these 
ways! It presents in graphic, 
quickly readable form, just the 
information you need! On it 
you can lay out sales campaigns 
and tally their progress, check- 
ing from day to day the calls of 
salesmen and the results at- 
tained. Youcan indicate clearly 
the location and number of job- 
bers and _ retailers—prospects 
and customers. You can record 
the results of your advertising 
and the circulation of dealer 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Branches: Washington . Boston 
Detroit. 


Write for “The World At Your 
Finger Tips” 


This RAND MCNALLY booklet ex- 
plains in detail many different map 
systems which have been installed to 
meet specific requirements in some of 
the country’s leading concerns in many 
different lines. “The World At Your 
Finger Tips” is full of suggestions 
which will be valuable in your own 
affairs. Write for it on your letter- 
head—it is free. 


. Buffalo . 
St. Louis . 


Rand M‘Nally Map Systems 


give quick and accurate sales information 


helps, such as window displays 
and printed matter. 


A RAND MfNALLY Map 
System is inexpensive in initial 
cost and in cost of operation. It 
will more than pay for itself in 
a short time. For it simplifies 
filing, cuts out time-consuming 
detail and gives at a glance the 
desired information. A clerk 
can keep even the largest sys- 
tem up to the minute—so direct 
is it, so simple in operation. 

Every RAND M&NALLY Map 
System—whether wall map, 
desk or wing maps—is planned 
for the job it has to do. It is 
installed in your office only 
after research by our business 
map specialists, who work with- 
out expense or obligation on 
your part. Let us devise for 
you the business map system 
that meets your needs exactly. 


Map Kecilamnetions 


Dept. S-15 


42 E. 22nd Street, New York 


Pittsburgh . Cleveland 
San Francisco . Los Angeles 
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of influenza. He suggested that we, 
therefore, have expressions from the floor 
on the topic. 


To my surprise, our merchandising 
director arose and said, “Much as I 
keenly regret the cause of the absence of 
our invited guest who was to speak upon 
the topic, I am, in another sense, keenly 
glad that this gives me an opportunity 
which I have long sought. So I, there- 
fore, move that our chairman request my 
right-hand neighbor to come to the plat- 
form and talk upon the topic assigned, 
‘Market. Analysis,’ for from our intimate 
association of many years I know that he 
is, perhaps, the best-informed man in this 
country on the topic.” 


Feeling a great deal as Julius Caesar 
must when Brutus’ dagger was neatly 
inserted, I talked for forty minutes, and 
was then forced to talk for thirty more, 
simply giving in A-B-C fashion just what 
our company had done in building up our 
sales to a point where they parallelled 
the distribution of population. For it 
seems that what I had always called “De- 
termination of Sales Possibilities” was 
nothing else in the world, apparently, 
than what is always called “Market 
Analysis.” 


In the process of correcting what I had 
located as my seven outstanding weak- 
nesses I have, all in all, been joined by 
twenty-one management officials. This is 
entirely apart from the number that 
these twenty-one have brought into their 
own groups. Without a single exception, 
each of the twenty-one men who were big 
executives years ago, have told me that 
they have become better executives 
through this locating of their own out- 
standing weaknesses and finding pleas- 
uruble ways to correct them. It is in the 
acquiring of knowledge which is difficult 
to acquire, yet which is needed to bring 
about balance in an executive, that I be- 
lieve a management official can continue 
to grow. 


But I believe, also, that no normal m..n 
who has fought his way up the ladder to 
a high executive position will gain the 
highest rungs unless he does so with 
pleasure, and not by imposing a distaste- 
ful task upon himself. 


It is reported that the Yawata Iron 
Works at Yawata, Japan, is undertaking 
the general electrification of its plants. 
Definite plans are now being prepared 
which call for an outlay of approximately 
$9,000,000, to be extended over a period 
of three years, in the installation of elec- 
tric cranes, conveyors, trucks, and the 
like, and motors for different pieces of 
machinery. 


Sporting goods houses should be inter- 
ested in the report of a small but grow- 
ing demand for golfing supplies in 
Argentina. The market at present is 
largely in the hands of British sporting 
goods dealers, but it has been suggested 
that a good opening for American firms 
might be made by getting directly in 
touch with the professionals at the vari- 
ous clubs. 

Sporting goods are also increasingly in 
demand in Cuba. Baseball, tennis, foot- 
ball, and basketball equipment are the 
chief articles called for. 
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A Detroit sales manager dropped into 
the Dartnell office last week hunting for 
some kind of system that would signal 
accounts that were slipping. He was 
very much impressed by the visible card 
records used to follow-up Dartnell cus- 
tomers, and stated he intended to use a 
similar plan. If you haven’t looked into 
the visible record for this work you are 
overlooking a bet. Among the leading 
makers of visible records are Rand Com- 
pany, Tonawanda, New York; Acme 
Card System Company, 116 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; Kardex, Tonawanda, New 
York. All of these concerns have de- 
scriptive literature which a sales man- 
ager will find suggestive. 


Wm. A. Biddle, of the American Laun- 
dry Machine Company, Cincinnati, sends 
the editor of “Tips” a-most unusual piece 
of selling literature in the form of a 
beautifully designed hard bound book en- 
titled: “In the Cause of World Cleanli- 
ness.” It is a dandy. Next to the book 
which Marshall Field & Company got out 
a few years back it is the best designed 
and printed piece of literature of its kind 
we have ever seen. It is well worth any 
sales manager’s time to try to get hold 
of a copy of this book and see how one 
company has brought the plant to the 
customer. 


Should the manufacturer of toilet 
goods employ a large number of demon- 
strators or special saleswomen and place 
them in the toilet goods department of 
department stores and drug stores? 
Should he give special commissions to 
saleswomen behind the counter for sell- 
ing his line? Or should the manufacturer 
put his investment into securing a con- 
sumer demand for his product, using only 
a few demonstrators and allowing no 
special commissions to clerks? 


Every year these questions are becom- 
“ng more vital and readers of SALES 
MANAGEMENT will no doubt be glad to 
read the experience of eight leading 
toilet goods manufacturers as related by 
William Resor of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company in the agency’s “News Bul- 
letins” for March. Mr. Resor offers to 
send copies to interested executives 
“gratis” upon request. 


The remarkable growth in activity and 
influence of trade associations in the 
United States—their effect upon market- 
ing and distribution problems—in which 
every manufacturer is vitally interested, 
will be best discovered in a new Depart- 
ment of Commerce volume entitled, 


“Trade Association Activities,” which 
should now be ready for distribution. 

The authoritative facts and informa- 
tion in this 300-page book are assured 
when it is understood that Mr. Williams, 
of the Law Department of the Associa- 
tion, serving as a member of the Ad- 
visory Editorial Board of Review, created 
by the Department of Commerce to re- 
view the text of the volume in advance 
of publication. 

Manufacturers generally, and those in- 
terested in widespread distribution of 
their products particularly will find it to 
their interest to secure and study this 
volume. 


Sales and merchandising executives 
planning intensive sales drives in certain 
defined territories or zones, are fre- 
quently at a loss to know what coopera- 
tion may be expected from local news- 
papers. No established rule of proced- 
ure exists, and it is only of late that 
any degree of uniformity in the service 
rendered by such departments has be- 
come evident. And it is with the idea 
that an outline of the cooperative service 
offered by a number of the larger news- 
papers, including the New Yorn .. vrld, 
The Cleveland Press, The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, The Indianapolis News, The 
Chicago Daily News, The Houston Press, 
The Cincinnati Post, and The Baltimore 
News, will prove valuable to sales execu- 
tives that the Scripps-McRae League of 
Newspapers, Union National Bank Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, have republished an 
article entitled, ““Newspaper Merchandis- 
ing Practices,” by F. A. D. Seelye, which 
first appeared in The Editor & Publisher 
for January, 1923. 

This booklet ordinarily sells for $1.00, 
but Mr. Seelye assures SALES MANAGE- 
MENT that readers of this magazine can 
obtain copies free of charge by writing 
him personally at the address given 
above. 


The use of maps for visualization and 
control of sales outlets is growing in 
favor so rapidly with sales executives 
everywhere that many of the readers of 
SALES MANAGEMENT will no doubt wel- 
come the opportunity to obtain a booklet 
being circulated by Rand, McNally & 
Company, entitled, “The World at Your 
Finger Tips.” This booklet explains in 
detail many different map systems which 
have been installed to meet specific re- 
quirements in some of the leading con- 
cerns of the country, and gives many 
helpful suggestions for the profitable use 
of maps in sales work. Address Dept. 
P-15, Rand, McNally & Company, 536 S. 
Clark Street, Chicago, for copies of this 
booklet. 
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§ .\ Send a 
Weekly Sales 
Map-Bulletin 
M PS into Every 
Territory 


Nothing visualizes sales situations so 
clearly and forcefully as sales records and 
quotas displayed in map form. You will find 
a weekly map sales bulletin a tremendous 
stimulus. The new Graphic U. S. Maps 
have convenient key to colors and shadings, 
Good white stock’; takes water color. 844x11 
inches, 50e per dozen; $3.00 per hundred; 
17x22 inches, $2.25 per dozen; $10.00 per 
hundred. 


The Graphic Press "titi iisa."* 


These interesting articles 
from Forbes Magazine 
will be sent you gratis, 
until a limited edition is 
exhausted. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
Ediphone Division 
60 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N .J, 


A BIG MONEY IN 
THE BRUSH BUSINESS 


Sales managers, district managers and 
others who have organized sales forces 
among specialty men 

Consider ! 


Our enormous factory offers you a complete 
line of guaranteed twisted-in-wire house- 
hold and personal brushes (ivory and 
tortoise shell handles) 


At 60% to 90% off the list! 
Own your own business. Write us today. 
Queen City Brush and 


Specialty Co. 
s 3214-3216 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati, O. gE 


The Biggest Little Sales 
Talk Ever Delivered 


“The Philosophy of the Chick” 


By Lawrence W. Rogers 


It gets the Salesmanager’s message across 
with a new punch. Send for sample 
and special quantity price 


Self-Help Bureau - * Colupbus Eisele 


BINDERS FOR 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
$1.25 POSTPAID 


The Dartnell Corporation 
1801 Leland Ave. Chicago 
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Here’s a book that will 
help you make more sales 


—tells you how to judge types — 
- know men — their tempera- 
ments and weaknesses 


Character Analysis—How to Read People 
at Sight 


By David V. Bush and W. Waugh 


The Largest, Most Complete Book of Its 
Kind Ever Published 


O strengthen your salesmanship ability and 

increase your capacity for earning more 

money, it is necessary that you understand 
the difference in temperaments. The faculty of 
correctly knowing men—their characteristics—to be 
able to classify types—will enable you to handle and manage 
others without friction—impress, persuade and convince them. 
Such knowledge will allow you to adjust yourself to the various personalities you 
call on without creating antagonism. 


An understanding of character analysis will enable you to work along a definite, 
well-defined plan, suited to the particular types that you call on. 

In this book is marshalled a vast fund of practical knowledge covering every 
phase and classification of humanity—knowledge that will help you sell more 
goods—make more friends and make more money. 


Here is a brief summary of contents: 


BRAIN ANATOMY NOSE, EYES, EARS, MOUTH AND CHIN 
: Bala Peat ser a, (Significance and expression which 
THE FIVE HUMAN TYPES show why you act as you do; why you 

(How they run true to form) are where you are and how to make 


the best of your talents; how to pro- 
tect yourself from the wily, the 
“clever,” the dishonest and the pre- 


HEAD TYPES (Forehead, front face, 
profile, features) 


| COLOR—BRUNETTES AND BLONDS tender) 
| (Their peculiarities and character- HOME AND MARRIAGE (Types that 
isties) should and should not marry each 


‘ re 3 ther) 
HANDS (Not “palmistry,” but biology) 4 
(Not Palmistry, But plolecy) —_— PRACTICAL PARENTHOOD 
FLEXIBILITY (Its meaning) HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR 
; OWN TYPE 
TEXTURE (Thin skin, delicate or rough, (Eliminating your weak points and 
and what it means to you) how to build your strong points) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| More than four hundred pages, over eighty charts and drawings, bound in cloth, this 
| is the most complete book of the kind published. 

The authors have made things so plain—so clear and understandable that you can grasp 
its teachings and make use of them at once. 

| You want this book now because your benefits will begin the first day it arrives and 
| continue through life. 

| Send now for your copy—-put into practice the knowledge this book gives you. 

| 

| 


PRICE PER COPY, PARCEL POST PREPAID..... ...... 7.50 
Address THE LINCOLN PRESS, 3403 Franklin Ave., Dept. S, St. Louis, Mo. 


An Opportunity for a 
Sales Executive 


As sales manager for a nationally known women’s apparel manufacturer 
in New York, I need an assistant—perhaps the better word is an asso- 
ciate. The man I want may now be employed in this industry—as sales 
manager or general executive for a smaller organization; or he may be 
a broad-gauged special sales representative for some large apparel manu- 
facturer. Whatever his present position—he should have the following 
qualifications: 


Age—Not over 35. 
Education—College trained (preferred). 
Experience—Proven executive ability; trained by experi- 
ence to handle a staff of men—work with them, enjoy their 
confidence, and obtain their whole-hearted cooperation. 
His record must show that he has gone into the field and creditably 
handled difficult missions. 


If you qualify—write me in detail about yourself. In confidence, of 


course. 
Address, Box 550, SALES MANAGEMENT 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 
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Routing Salesmen a 


Fine Art 


(Continued from page 590) 


over that two years ago and decided 
against it.” 

SALESMAN: “I don’t see where you 
get off. We have a mile of statistics, to 
show that you are wrong—as wrong as 
wrong can be! Would you think of 
wearing ear-mufflers?” 

PLANTER: “I would if my ears was 
cold.” 

SALESMAN: “Come, come, Mr. Gor- 
don, let’s talk sense—and you look like 
a sensible man. Living away out here, 
as you do, on a cotton plantation, per- 
haps you are not in a position to study 
these matters and to follow develop- 
ments. Why only last month an article 
in The Scientific American said—” 

PLANTER: “If you don’t mind, 
young man, I think I’ll ride on out into 
the fields. I’m right busy and—” 

SALESMAN: “You must have time 
to listen to what I want to say, because 
its worth real money to you. You can’t 
use those mules forever. Your next door 
neighbors have tractors and they’ll run 
you out of business. Get rid of the mules 
and—” 

PLANTER: “I only have sixty of 
them. Do you know the size of this plan- 
tation? It takes up almost an entire 
county, and we seem to be doing tol’able 
good, as things go. Gettin’ the right 
price for cotton this year and we are the 
only planters in the section, I guess, that 
paid for our last year’s fertilizer and still 
don’t have to buy hominy grits and side 
meat with a bale at a time across the 
counter—and price be damned!” 

SALESMEN: “That’s all nonsense. 
The size don’t count. The mules don’t 
count. I’m trying to talk tractors to 
you. Now I want to have our agent ship 
a machine out here tomorrow and—” 

But the curtain drops and the little 
drama comes to a sudden end. 

For Mr. Gordon has whipped up his 
horse and gone off down the road at a 
lively clip. 

Fit your salesman to his prospects! 

Cast actors for certain parts, as wisely 
and with as much conscientious and sci- 
entific human knowledge, as does the 
producer of a real play. 

For five years big American export 
houses have been trying to do business 
that amounted to something, in Central 
America, with that dominant, domineer- 
ing ezar of Guatemala—Major Portos, 
of Barrios. 

And the salesmen they sent did not 
pick off enough real orders to fill a party- 
invitation envelope. 

Then, then a sympathetic, ingratiat- 
ing. lovable, likable, human young chap 
was sicked on the problem. For the first 
ten days he did not talk business at all. 

We next see him invited on a hunting 
and sight-seeing trip up the Rio Dulce, 
with the Old Man himself—and the last 
glimpse we see of them, as the rickety 
river boat swings complainingly around 
a bend in the leafy, tropic stream, shows 
the fat Major’s arm around his com- 
panion’s neck, as he offers the salesman 
another long, black cigar. 

It’s a knack, we tell you—it’s a knack! 


Direct Advertising That’s Different 
“Adsnap” Folders Get Results 


NEW — NOVEL—ATTRACTIVE 


Letter—Art Folder— Coupon — Envelope 
All in one — no enclosures necessary 


Results Count 


Read! No/ 


CHAPIN - Sacks CORPORATION 


TAC TUWERS OF 


Offer *A” panera Offer “a 
3 Folders for 3 Months j 6 Folders for 6 Months 


The David ge ay Series 


223 12th Ste. Wey Can aa 
asbington, . - > > 
Follow-up ~~) for Real Results 
for Real Results a 5,000 Each of 6, Total 30,000 
be offiotally indorse aay edvertising proposition, 
50,000 Each of 3, Total sit yeseer siege, elneten cuehe rere ante $3000 per M 
Sra aplog a 8g SESE SOT, EE, are 
150,000 Rave 00 gréety exceeded aay Girest by mail’ > 6 Monthly Payments if Desired 
: we have ever tried, we felt it a *auty to tell yo 


about it. 


Forty thousand of our first order of one oe hdd 
00 er hundred thousand " Adplus " folders have been mailed er 
to a general list in Norfolk. The response was in- 
mediate and Sp pom We have never had any 


céverticing 38 any nature whatecever that brought 10,000 Each of 6, Total 60,000 
commen folders. wot Eat a ee, feame, Sheen ate Shevar 
the * japlus " pull big, but we noticed a very nice 
3 MONTHLY PAYMENTS IF aa tk ie $2400 per M 
DESIRED Weryytraly yours, _——> 6 Monthly Payments if Desired 


. gk Gh 
(= dvertising 


[ 


Act! 


Specifications 


COVERING ALL OFFERS 
$1zE— 12-in. x 12-in. 
CoLors— Any 2 inside. 

—Any 1 outside. 

Stock—70-lb. Plate, White, Grey 

or Cream. 

Price includescopy, art work, plates, 
folding, ready for addressing. Return 
post cards printed and enclosed if desired 
or necessary. 


Mailing Lists and Addressing at Actual Cost 


Folder is patented —exclusive rights in your line if desired 


Cihe DAVIS : HAZZARD porate At] 


€¢ © KR FF @O@ FR A TF We are looking for ‘‘Results.”” Your offer B [ ] interests. 


Direct Advertising That’s sania 
Davis-Hazzard Building 

923 12TH STREET N. W. de 

WASHINGTON, D.C. Name_ Position 


@ oO) ee = ; — 
Address : 


Here’s some literature used before and a detailed letter covering our 
requirements. 
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The Dartnell Corporation 


W hat Sort of Reports 


Do Your Salesmen 


Write? 


Are they long-drawn out 
accounts of why the sales- 
men didn’t get the busi- 
ness, but holding out 
great hope for the future 


Or are they concise, in- 
formative reports giving 
information you are glad 
to have—almost as glad 
to have as orders? 


Or don’t they write any 
reports at all? 


Dartnell has just revised 


“A Salesman’s 
Correspondence” 


By J. C. Aspley 


Editor,“‘Sales Management’’ Magazine 


It is expressly written to help 
sales executives solve the re- 
port problem. It sells sales- 
men on the value to them of 
writing reports. It shows by 
numerous illustrations that a 
good report is a salesman’s 
best advertisement. 


Hundreds of letters from 
sales managers —s to the 
effectiveness of this Dartnell 
manual. More than two hun- 
dred leading concerns pur- 
chased quantities of the pre- 
vious editions to hand to their 
salesmen. 


The manual fits the coat 
pocket. It can be read through 
in a few hours. But the im- 
pression it makes on a sales- 
man lasts for the rest of his 
business career. It will solve 
your report problem—if you 
have one. 


Price on Approval 


$1.10 in boards; $1.60 in leatherette 


Publishers 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 


6 


6 


New National Association of 
Sales Managers to Meet 


Recently organized National Association plans first meeting 
for Atlantic City in June to complete permanent organization 


HE much discussed idea of a na- 

tional organization of sales man- 

agers, took definite form at a 
recent meeting held at the New York 
Advertising Club by a committee repre- 
senting the New York Sales Managers’ 
Club and the Sales Managers’ Clubs of 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul and Columbus. It was 
decided to organize the National Asso- 
ciation of Sales Managers, the first meet- 
ing to be held at Atlantic City, June 
7th, directly following the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 


Mr. Charles F. Abbott, 26 Madison 
Avenue, Montclair, N. J., was elected 
chairman, and Mr. C. H. Rohrbach, 50 
Church Street, New York, secretary. 
Membership in the Association will be 
confined to sales managers, either as in- 
dividuals or as a club membership. 


Practical Reasons for an Association 


The purposes of the association, as 
outlined in the report of the New York 
meeting, are generally in uccord with 
the various plans that have been dis- 
cussed from time to time in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT by sales executives who have 
interested themselves in the movement. 


An editorial that appeared in the May, 
1919, issue on the need for a national as- 
sociation said, “There must be a prac- 
tical, as well as a sentimental, reason 
for having a national association. 
Annual conventions are all well and 
good when there is real work to be done, 
but sales executives’ are too busy to 
chase about the country listening to 
various persons practice public speaking. 

The only kind of a sales man- 
agers’ organization that can ever hope 
to exert a full influence is one of broad 
dimensions. Membership must be open 
to all who qualify as sales managers, 
with departmental organizations so that 
members having common problems can 
meet on a common ground. This plan of 
organization has been successful in other 
fields. We can see no reason why it 
should not prove equally successful in 
this field.” 


The matter of membership was dis- 
cussed at the meeting of an organiza- 
tion committee and it was decided to 
admit both individual and club member- 
ships to the national association. It was 
the opinion of one member of the com- 
mittee, representing one of the clubs, 
that the membership should be confined 
to the clubs and that one of the objects 
of the association should be to foster and 
develop the organization of local clubs 
throughout the country. The other mem- 
bers of the committee felt that member- 
ship in the association should include in- 
dividuals, as there are a great many 
sales managers located throughout the 
United States at points where they are 
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unable to affiliate with any local sales 
managers’ organization and they believe 
it to be advisable to make possible a 
membership in the national association 
on the part of those individuals who may 
not have relations with local sales man- 
agers’ clubs. 


It was decided to appoint a committee 
to prepare the program for the Atlantic 
City conference, and membership of this 
committee will be announced by the 
chairman within the next few days. 


By-laws have been tentatively drawn 
up and will be submitted to the confer- 
ence to be held in Atlantic City, and 
any action taken by the committee on 
organization is subject to amendment 
and such changes as the conference may 
think necessary to the welfare and fu- 
ture development of the association. 


In a recent interview Mr. Abbott 
called attention to the fact that there has 
been, felt for some time past a need for a 
national organization of sales managers. 
He pointed out the work of the various 
associations of credit men, purchasing 
agents, executives, production engineers, 
advertising interests, and _ salesmen. 
Sales managers have never had a suc- 
cessful national organization and in the 
opinion of those who have given the 
matter considerable thought it is entirely 
feasible to organize the nation’s sales 
managers into an association that will 
exert a powerful influence. 


The Men Behind the Movement 


“The benefits to be derived through 
membership in the national association,” 
says the report of the New York meet- 
ing, “will depend entirely upon the atti- 
tude taken by the individual members, 
as it is up to the sales managers indi- 
vidually and collectively to make their 
organization a potential power and in- 
fluence for constructive betterment in the 
sale and distribution of merchandise as 
well as placing the profession of sales 
management on a basis where it will re- 
ceive favorable recognition of its influ- 
ence and responsibilities in the upbuild- 
ing of American industry. 

Sales managers throughout the country 
are cordially invited to attend the first 
conference and further information may 
be obtained by addressing either chair- 
man or the secretary. 

The following well-known sales man- 
agers comprised the committee at the 
New York meeting: 


New York Sales Managers’ Club: C. 
F. Abbott, chairman; Frank Hayden, 
Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, N. 
J.; George W. Hopkins, vice-president, 
Columbia Graphophone Co., New York; 
E. J. Little, The Wahl Co. 


Philadelphia Sales Managers’ Club: 
John E. Lloyd, Wm. M. Lloyd Co.; John 
T. Watson, National Cash Register Co.; 
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Louis L. McIlhenney, Stephen F. Whit- 
man & Son, Inc.; Wm. R. McLain, Mc- 
Lain-Simpers Organization. 


Boston Sales Managers’ Club: E. F. 
Swan, sales mgr., Joseph Burnett Co.; 
Henry Davis, Stetson Press; Walter E. 
Smith, Park & Pollard Co.; James Hig- 
gins, Geo. P. Ide Co. 


Milwaukee Sales Managers’ Assn.: A. 
T. Fish, Lindemann & Hoverson Co.; O. 
A. Dole, Evinrude Motor Co.; R. D. 
Wallschlaeger, pres., American Sugar 
Refining Co.; H. P. Hotz, sec’y of the 
Milwaukee Club. 


Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce to Hold Foreign 
Trade Convention 


Among the prominent sales managers 
to take part in the New England For- 
eign Trade Convention, to be held in 
Boston May 17th and 18th, is Walter F. 
Wyman, general manager of The Car- 
ter’s Ink Company and honorary presi- 
dent of the Boston Export Round Table. 
Mr. Wyman will be chairman of the 
convention smoker, and will speak on 
“Contracts.” He is well known to 
readers of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


“Foreign Trade—New England’s Op- 
portunity” has been adopted as a general 
theme or slogan of the convention. Many 
noted experts in foreign trade will ad- 
dress the convention, among them being 
Herbert E. Cushman, treasurer and 
general manager, Morse Twist Drill & 
Machine Company; Thomas W. Pelham, 
director of sales and general counsel for 
the Gillette Safety Razor Company; John 
W. Brooks, of Pass & Seymour. 


The present revival of interest in ex- 
port trade renders this meeting particu- 
larly interesting at this time when so 
many manufacturers are planning on an 
extension of their export business. 


W. Irving Bullard, vice-president of 
the Merchants National Bank of Bos- 
ton, treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, and a 
widely known authority on foreign trade, 
is chairman of the program committee 
of the convention. 


Cooperating in the convention plans 
are the state industrial associations from 
nearly all of the New England states. 


Sales managers in the stove industry 
will be interested in the fact that there 
is a demand for American-made cook- 
stoves in South Africa. The type of kit- 
chen range which is most popular is a 
five-burner range, equipped with oven, 
grill and top rack. The demand for heat- 
ing stoves is very small, it is said. 


Firms manufacturing power supply 
equipment will be interested in the item 
just published by the Department of 
Commerce that the purchase of turbines, 
generators, etc., is planned by the pro- 
vince of Yunnan, China, for the exten- 
sion of the power supply system in the 
capital, Yunnanfu. This province is in 
the southwestern part of China and is 
noted for mineral as well as agricultural 
wealth. 


It is: 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE Co. 
QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

Swirt & CoMPANY 

CAROLENE Propucts Co. 
WRIGLEY MANUFACTURING Co. 
Auto-Strop SAFETY RAzoR Co. 


customers’ advertising. 


tity lots. 


Premium Advertising 


Gets New Business— Holds Old Business 
Economical and Effective; Dignified and Logical 


ERE are a few of the many concerns of outstanding 
importance that include Premium Advertising in their 
sales promotion plans. Most of them use our Premium Service. 


THE SHEFFIELD CONDENSED MILK Co. 


Our Service includes carrying premium stocks, boxing, wrapping, 
delivering, insuring—all under the names of our clients. 
attend to every detail necessary to take care of this feature of our 


There is no charge of any nature beyond the price paid for articles 
shipped. This includes but a small percentage over their cost in quan- 
We add but a small charge for our service—plus postage. 


Our booklets, “The Why of Premium Giving” and 
“Our Service,” mailed free on request 


The Premium Service Company, Inc. 
199-201 Franklin Street, New York City 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CoMPANY 
CurTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CoLcaTte & COMPANY 

UnrrepD Druc CoMPANY 
WAPLES-PLATTER Co. 
ARBUCKLE COFFEE Co. 

Novak MILLING Corp. 

THE WOOLSON SPICE Co. 


In fact, we 


Clipping fiom the 
April issue of 


The only magazi reachi 
buyers of commissary or company 
store merchandise. These stores 
supply millions of families with 
food, clothing, and other necessities, 
and many luxuries. 

A complete list of commissary 
stores and their respective gers 
is furnished free to advertisers. 

Sales managers: Don’t overlook 
this rich market any longer. Write 
is for facts and figures at once. 


20 West 54tSt. Seaciteate, 


J 


— 


e e 
Chain Store Lats 
Authentic lists of chain stores in as 
of parent company, address of b 
num stores operated, and os i lines a: a 
chandise carried Tite for descriptive f 


KELLOGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
149 Bridge Street Springfield, Mass. 


Custom Shirts 


Tailored to Your Measure 


#t reasonable prices. Best of workmanship 
and material. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for samples. 

STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT CO. 
Seneca and Aurora Streets Ithaca, N. Y. 


Better Booklets for Less Money 


—— — 
5000 Fisoxrrts 5000 FOLDERS 
ap4x0/4, printed on $7 () | 6x2. printed on $42 


1000 8-page booklets, $25 roy 4-page folders, $20 
Write for Free Samples on Your Printed Letterhead 


E. FANTUS CO., Printers, 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


TOLEDO, OHIO | 


THE TOLEDO TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
928-930 George St., Toledo, Ohio 
STORAGE OF MERCHANDISE 
Special Attention te Pool Car Distribution 
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Announcing a New Publication 
for Sales and Advertising Executives 


O business men whose inter- 

ests are centered in the many 
varied problems of distribution, 
the announcement of the first ap- 
pearance of ADVERTISING FORT- 
NIGHTLY conveys a message of 
more than usual importance. 


There has long been a need for 
a publication that will clarify the 
vital issues of the day by an ag- 
gressive and constructive editorial 
viewpoint. There is need for that 
quality of leadership which does 
not fear to discuss impartially and 
courageously the problems affect- 
ing marketing. 

To meet this need ADVERTISING 
FORTNIGHTLY has been provided. 
The first issue will appear May 
9th. The attached coupon will 
bring it to you for your inspection. 


The Personnel 


ADVERTISING FORTNIGHTLY is to 
be written largely by men who 
represent the highest type of 
thought in the sales and ad- 
vertising profession—men who 
have been trained by experience 
to interpret the important trends 
of business. 
Robert R. Updegraff, Marsh K. 
Powers, Wilbur D. Nesbitt, and 
William R. Bassett constitute the 
staff of Contributing Editors. 
Frederick C. Kendall, formerly 
managing editor of Printer’s Ink 
and Printer’s Ink Monthly is edi- 
tor. The publisher is M. C. Rob- 
bins, whose twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in the publishing business 
assures a stability and strength 


Floyd W. Parsons, 


which is seldom found in a new 
publishing enterprise. 


In the First Issue 


Eight presidents, one vice-presi- 
dent, three advertising managers, 
a nationally-known editor and a 
business consultant, each an au- 
thority in his respective field, will 
be the leading contributors to the 
first issues of ADVERTISING FORT- 
NIGHTLY. ‘Why Can’t Your Ad- 
vertising Do More Selling,” “We 
Train Our Salesmen to Sell—This 
Way,” “What Industry Buys,” 
“How to Handle the Rumor- 
Monger,” “Adventures in Selling 
Factories by Advertising,” ‘Six 
Ways to Cut Distribution Costs”— 
these titles are indicative of the 
contents of the first issue of this 
new publication. 


Markets, Merchandising, 
Media 


ADVERTISING FORTNIGHTLY is to 
be more than merely a forum for 
the exchange of ideas. True, it 
will bring you other men’s experi- 
ences in abundance; news, too, of 
happenings and doings, changes in 
the field, association activities—a 
wealth of it. The publication will 
also bring you tested and proved 
methods and plans, surveys of 
sales management practice and 
data on market analysis; ideas on 
copy, media, layouts, typography, 
trade-marks, making letters sell 
more goods, collect more money, 
build stronger friendships and 
good-will. 


But what will make ADVERTIs- 
ING FORTNIGHTLY in a class by it- 
self, and of the most practical 
value to you in determining your 
major business policies, will be its 
vigorous and unbiased discussion 
of the vital issues which are affect- 
ing advertisers and sales directors 
alike today. 


Will You Examine 
the First Issue of 
ADVERTISING FORTNIGHTLY? 


It is taken for granted that for- 
ward-looking executives who are 
devoting their energies to creat- 
ing and developing more perfect 
methods of marketing will want to 
see the first issue of ADVERTISING 
FORTNIGHTLY. This is to be ex. 
pected, and is the reason why the 
coupon below has been provided. 


If the publication speaks well 
for itself when it reaches you, and 
you wish it to come to your desk 
regularly, a special offer is made 
which will bring you ADVERTISING 
FORTNIGHTLY for two years at the 
cost of a one-year subscription— 
only $2.00 in all. This Charter 
Subscription offer is made for the 
month of May only. 


Mailing the coupon does not 
obligate you. It does, however, 
obligate the publishers of ADVER- 
TISING FORTNIGHTLY to give you a 
— that will fully meet your 
needs. 


Will you pass judgment upon the 
first issue of this new magazine? 


ADVERTISING FORTNIGHTLY 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


NEw YorK CITY 


Approval Order Form for Charter Subscribers 


ADVERTISING FORTNIGHTLY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 


Please enter me as a charter subscriber to ADVERTISING FORTNIGHTLY. 


I'll look over the first copy, due about 


May 9th, and if I am not satisfied I’ll tell you so within ten days and you will cancel. Otherwise you may bill me 
for $2.00 in full payment for a two-year subscription (which is your half-price offer to charter subscribers), and I’ll 


be glad to pay you promptly. 
NAME 


(Canada 50 cents postage extra, $2.50 in all) 


om BUSINESS... 
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Objects to Mr. Johnson’s 
Caricature of Price Main- 


tenance Banquet 


HAVE just finished reading the 
if article in your April issue by Roy 
W. Johnson under the _ caption, 
“Chasing the Price-Maintenance Rain- 
bow,” including the editor’s note, and 
want to register a most vehement protest. 
I was present at the dinner held at 
the Hotel Astor in 1913 (not 1914), and 
I can recall most distinctly my impres- 
sion of this affair—it was the most dig- 
nified and representative gathering I 
have ever had the privilege to attend. 
If my memory serves me correctly, and 
you can corrobate this, a few of the 
prominent business men who were pres- 
ent were, Mr. Lawrence F. Abbott, Mr. 
F. Wallis Armstrong, Mr. Horace B. 
Cheney, Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Mr. 
Herbert S. Houston, Mr. Robt. H. Inger- 
soll, Mr. William H. Johns, and several 
hundred others equally prominent. 

I resent particularly the imputation 
contained in the paragraph “there was 
music and revelry, the grand ballroom of 
the Hotel Astor resounded with the 
cheers of the fortunate 600, and libations 
gurgled joyfully from the throats of tall 
bottles. Beyond question the hour had 
struck, and when the supreme climax of 
the evening arrived, strong men broke 
down and wept on one’ another’s neck.” 
Can you picture any of the gentlemen 
whom I have mentioned being guilty of 
such lapses? 

I cannot comprehend anyone writing 
an article in this tenor in their sane and 
sober mind, and I presume the most 
charitable thing to do is to assume that 
the gentleman who wrote this article 
must have been suffering from an over- 
dose of the “libations” or from a long 
hangover covering a period of the past 
ten years. This does not lessen the of- 
fense in any sense, because doubtless by 
this time your many thousands of 
readers have classified this dinner as a 
most disgraceful affair. 

I endeavor to keep in close touch with 
all of the forward movements, particu- 
larly those relating to better business 
methods through the medium of trade 
publications and bulletins, and it would 
seem to me that this writer’s statements 
are at wide variance with such prominent 
and well known men as Representative 
Winslow, Mr. Herbert Hoover, Mr. 
William L. Crounse, and Representative 
Kelly who are all agreed that every in- 
dication points to the early action on the 
Stevens’ Bill. 

I have always held SALES MANAGE- 
MENT and the men in back of it in highest 
esteem, and do not want to change my 
opinion. 

Very truly yours, 
ELSIE E. WILSON, 
Advertising Manager, 
York Safe & Lock Company. 


J. M. CHASE has been made sales man- 
ager of Treman, King & Company, 
wholesale hardware, Ithaca, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding G. F. JUDSON, who has been 
appointed purchasing agent of the 
company. 
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Increase Your Sales with Photographs 
1000 Postcards - $20.00 
Century Photographs are actual photographs showing your product, 
its manufacture, new and unusual uses of the product, and the like. 


Such photographs, with a sales message printed on the back, when 
slipped into your outgoing mail or when mailed as postcards, will 
increase your sales. 


Century makes photographs in quantities in any size from 


3144x 5\% up to 20x 24 inches. Let us demonstrate what 
we can do for you. Write now for samples and prices. 


CENTURY PHOTOGRAPHS 
424 West 127th Street New York City, N. Y. 


Forward-Looking Sales Managers 
Make This Mammoth Plant Their Chicago Warehouse 


Their Chicago Sales Representatives spend their time in selling, 
not in distribution detail. The Largest Public Warehousing Unit 
West of the Atlantic Seaboard is their warehouse and shipping 
rooms, and does the distributing job at far less cost and with 
much more efficiency than they could do it themselves. 


Meet the keen competitien in this market with assurance. You, too, 
can save Time, Money and Worry, as well as enjoy more sales and a 


bigger margin of profit by using Chicago’s Big Downtown Warehouse 
in simplifying your distribution problems in the Middle West. 


Let us know your particular need. Write us now; we know how. 
Considerate—Efficient—Economical—Reliable. 


Western Warehousing Company 
Polk Street Terminal : Pennsylvania System : Chicago 
Harrison 6350 Wilson V. Little, Supt. 
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Uptown 
Chicago’ s 
Most Favored 
Hotel 


500 Rooms 
all with bath 


Sheridan-Plaza 
Hotel 


Sheridan Road at Wilson Ave., Chicago 


its own. Thousands of visitors 

now exercise their strong prefer- 
ence for a hotel on the North Shore. This 
is especially true of salesmen desirous of 
efficiently working this rich retail dis- 
trict. In answer to such demands the new 
Hotel Sheridan Plaza, in the center of 
Uptown, provides accommodations of 
surpassing merit at prices relatively 
very moderate. 


| pe CHICAGO has come into 


The beautiful main restaurant has 
already attained wide fame and in 
the Narcissus Grill (cafeteria) food 
of choicest quality is obtainable at 
ordinary cafeteria prices. 
18 minutes from downtown. Elevated 
express trains. Surface cars. Motor 
busses to downtown through Lincoln 
Park stop at the door. 


Large sample rooms. 


Wm. B. Smith, Manager 
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Weeding Out the Job 
Jumpers 


HE importance of proper selection 
methods for desk men in the sales 


department was emphasized at an 
open forum meeting of The Executives’ 
Club of Chicago on April 5th. E. E. 
Lachman, President of the Printing 
Products Company, which is considered 
to be one of the most efficiently organized 
printing establishments in Chicago, 
stated that he had given a great deal of 
thought to this phase of personnel work. 
He had reached the conclusion that too 
many concerns make the mistake of try- 
ing to hire fifty-dollar men for thirty- 
five dollars, figuring that by so doing 
they are getting a bargain. On the con- 
trary, he had found that employees en- 
gaged under this plan seldom stayed on 
the payroll long, with the result that the 
turnover in the office force seriously im- 
paired the efficiency of the organization. 
“Our business,” said Mr. Lachman, “is 
divided into three grand divisions; sales, 
finance, and production. The same writ- 
ten set of employment rules apply to all 
of these divisions. We have put the en- 
tire office on the same basis that a pro- 
duction department calls their ‘job 
analysis,’ only we call it a desk analysis 
as the ‘desk’ is the unit of work. We 
have tried to standardize the function of 
every job that we have. The standards 
we get by studying the possibilities of the 
job itself and the work that is being done 
by the present incumbent. This gives us 
something to show to an applicant for a 
position, and a yardstick that we can use 
in measuring the applicant’s ability to 
handle the position that is vacant. 


What We Must Know 


“We study an applicant from the fol- 
lowing standpoints: We get a line on the 
background of experience that he has 
had, theoretical and practical. We de- 
termine whether he is capable of assum- 
ing this responsibility, his willingness to 
invest extra hours in our business, as no 
executive can hope to get anywhere with- 
out some overtime. We discover how he 
feels toward our office rules and policies, 
as we don’t care for any ‘new brooms’ 
that will come in and upset a practice 
that it has taken us several years to 
develop. We discover if we can if he 
intends to stay, or if he is using this job 
as a stepping-stone to a better one. We 
want to know about his home relation- 
ships, means of transportation, dress, ap- 
pearance, approach, and apparent execu- 
tive ability. I study particularly his 
vocabulary, because a man is either a 
‘knife eater or not.’ 

“I study his answers carefully to see 
whether he is a slow or fast thinker, 
whether he weighs the questions that I 
ask him. Whether he is thrifty, and who 
his friends and acquaintances are. 

“When we get to the question of re- 
muneration, my ‘desk system of job 
analysis’ helps me to tell him what the 
salary is at every desk, and what his op- 
portunities are to move to better desks.” 

Other speakers were K. K. Bell, gen- 
eral manager, Calumet Baking Powder 
Co., and W. M. Shipman of Shipman- 
Ward Manufacturing Company. 
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ASignificant Change in 
the Field of Financtal 
Advertising 


INANCIAL ADVERTISERS, more than any other class, are keenly alert 

to the advantage of buying their space on a rising market. They will, 
therefore, find a special significance in the following figures, expressed in 
agate lines, covering the first three months of this year. 


Financial Advertising 
New York Morning Papers 


| 
Gain in Loss in Per Cent Per Cent | 
Lines Lines of Gain of Loss 
: 2, , a ees 59% 
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I oc ciaclsinticeicteiineicdRinindlieiiels. whinionbae 0 6% 
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It will be noted that THE WORLD not only led its field in the actual increase 
in lineage, but its ratio of increase was nearly three times the percentage of 
gain of its nearest competitor in this respect. 


Since the entire morning newspaper field during the first quarter of the year 
gained only 73,536 lines, or four per cent, THE WORLD’S extraordinary in- 
crease in Financial Advertising constituted seventy-one per cent of the com- 
bined gains of its field. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Ford Building Title Insurance Building Market and Third Streets 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 
Securities Building Mallers Building 
Seattle Chicago 
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The Advertisers 
A. B. ol | 


N Outline of Advertising ‘in 
a handy booklet that fits the 
pocket. 


States in a clear, concise way 
the basic angles from which all 
advertising problems must be 
considered. 


What well-known business men say: 


“Every business man interested in ad- 
vertising should read this little book.” 
—Mortimer D. Bryant, Bryant, Griffith 
& Brunson, Inc. 


Invaluable to every advertising 
and business man who wishes to 
plan or check up an advertising 
campaign. Sent free upon re- 
quest. 


“A brief of advertising fundamentals 
comprehensively set forth.’’—Edward 
J. Noble, President, Mint Products 
Company, Ine. 

“A complete exposition of the funda- 
mentals of advertising procedure.””— 
Philip F. Cohen, President, United 
Happiness Candy Stores. 


STANLEY E.GUNNISON, INC 
ADVERTISING MERCHANDISING 


30 Church Street. New York 


Telephone 5191 Cortlandt 


The finest, most convenient Binder we know of for filing Sales- 
men’s Photographs, Sales Bulletins, House Organs, thin Peri- 
odicals, loose sheets of all kinds is the 


Gem Binder 


It costs little—works well. 


COMMUNITY 
PROGRESS 


SPRINGFIELD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


@ PYBLISHED-44-SPRINGFIELD & 
MB CHAMBER-OF-COMMERCE §& 
e SPRINGFIELD-MASSACHVSETTS a 


You can obtain it with stiff cloth-bound covers or with flexible or stiff 
covers of Fabrikoid. Send for a sample on approval, stating size and style. 
This Binder can be made in special sizes and 


styles for use as a Loose-Leaf Scrap Album 
for the Advertising and Sales Departments. 


THE H.R. HUNTTING CO., Inc., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Sales Managers in Milling 
Industry Organize Club 


EALIZING the need for a general 
R exchange of information and a bet- 
ter knowledge of each other’s 
problems sales managers in the milling 
field met March 9th at Newton, Kansas, 
where they started an organization to be 
called The Sales Managers’ Club. Twenty 
charter members met at Newton for the 
purpose of starting the organization and 
getting acquainted. 


It is understood that the membership 
will be limited to sales executives in the 
milling field. Andrew Smith of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Company of Wichita 
was elected president. Clarence Chase, 
secretary, J. B. Newhauser, treasurer. 


It is planned to hold meetings every 
two or three weeks in various centers of 
the milling industry. Much good will 
no doubt come out of an organization of 
this kind, for when competitors get to- 
gether, lay their cards on the table, and 
freely exchange information, a general 
upward trend in the trade is bound to 
come as a result. 


Below is a list of the twenty charter 
members who met at Newton. 


A. B. (Andy) Anderson, Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita; Peter (Pete) Derlien, 
Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling; 
J. B. (Jess) Neuhauser, Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend; Fred C. Ropte, 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton; A. L. 
Jacobson, Arkansas City Milling Co., 
Arkansas City; John Vanier, Abilene 
Flour Mills, Abilene; G. E. Morris, New- 
ton M. & E. Co., Newton; Carl C. Kreh- 
biel, Moundridge Milling Co., Mound- 
ridge; M. C. Sauer, Robinson Milling Co., 
Salina; A. S. Cain, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson; J. E. Sullivan, Sawyer 
Milling Company, Hutchinson; Theo. B. 
Tholl, Weber Flour Mills, Salina; E. E. 
Marshal, Shellabarger M. & E. Co.,, 
Salina; R. W. (Ward) Magill, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; Wm. Hagstrom, 
Smoky Valley Roller Mills, Lindsborg; 
Harry L. Colburn, Jr., Colburn Brothers 
Co., McPherson; E. D. Charles, Welling- 
ton M. & E. Co., Wellington; E. W. 
Penner, Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton; 
F. F. Regier, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson; Andrew (Andy) Smith, 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., Wichita. 


Booklets published by advertising 
agencies about themselves are nearly 
always interesting—and often contain in- 
formation, ideas and data that is helpful 
to sales and advertising executives. But 
even more interesting than usual is “Our 
Idea,” recently published by Goode & 
Berrien of 19 W. 44th Street, New York 
City, N. Y. A touch of humor will occa- 
sionally shed a ray of light on subjects 
that have been handled previously in only 
the most dignified phraseology—and from 
this point of view, if from no other, 
many of our readers will enjoy the dis- 
cussion of a number of “moot” questions 
in advertising agency policy and methods 
which are so frankly commented upon in 
this little booklet. Copies are being dis- 
tributed gratis to executives who request 
them. 


Facts that Helped Us 
to Double Sales 


(Continued from page 608) 


survey. This opportunity to learn at 
first hand the way in which our man- 
agers are accomplishing results and the 
manner in which our representatives re- 
act to the particular methods of manage- 
ment more than compensates for the 
expenditure of energy that is required in 
recording interviews and observations, 
studying results, and analyzing data. 
One method which has been particularly 
helpful is that of relating method of 
management to an actual and preferably 
recent situation in which the method was 
used. For instance the question, “What 
sources are used for securing contacts 
with prospective representatives” will re- 
ceive a more profitable answer, if the 
manager can recall the prospective repre- 
sentatives interviewed in the last six or 
twelve months. 


After the Data Is Collected 


Some attention should be given to the 
written presentation of the data col- 
lected. Perhaps the best method of ob- 
taining’ accuracy is to record the results 
of interviews as soon as possible after 
the interview, or at the time of the inter- 
view. In making several surveys a con- 
siderable amount of executive time can 
be saved if uniformity is maintained in 
the typed presentation and also in the 
charts. 

The final steps and most vitally impor- 
tant ones are the thorough study and ef- 
fective utilization of the branch office 
surveys for the accomplishment of the 
purposes originaly stated. 

Perhaps it is well to state that the 
studies which we have thus far made of 
the problems of our managers make us 
realize the futility of any plan which 
would attempt to reduce management to 
rules. It cannot be reduced to rules any 
more than can a lawyer’s activities be re- 
duced to rules. However, I believe a case 
system of sales management can be built, 
as a case system is evolving in selling, as 
it is evolving in research and as it has 
been evolving for a number of centuries 
in law.. Certain fundamental laws of 
sales management can be formulated and 
standardized, which can be employed by 
managers. But it must be admitted that 
there is no royal road to success to man- 
agement. Branch office research can 
make a great contribution to better man- 
agement, but it can not be substituted for 
managerial qualifications, executive abil- 
ity or knowledge of human nature. 

The intensive study that the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company is now 
giving to the problems of its branch 
office managers is an integral part of a 
plan which has been developing over a 
period of ten years. 


“The April number of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is the BEST EVER. Any sales 
manager with real initiative and with 
an eye on the future, cannot read it 
without absorbing additional knowledge 
of sales problems which will be a genu- 
ine help to him and his organization.” — 
A. C. Mortland, Sales Mgr., Package 
Sales Corporation. 


$300,000 


One sales plan, recently completed by us for a New 
England manufacturer, will enable him to secure $350,000 
increased sales for 1923. 


For another client a $375 campaign produced $65,000 
in cash orders. Another, writing a prospective client, reports 
an increase of 200% in sales after one year’s use of our 


services. Another reports twenty per cent returns from first 
mailing while another writes that out of 3,300 prospects his 
first mailing produced over four hundred orders from dealers. 


To many these returns seem unbelievable, yet they 
are merely the result ofp UNUSUAL SALES IDEAS created 
for each particular business by a skilled sales specialist and 
executed through economically planned direct mail advertis- 
ing, giving you results inside of twenty-four hours of mailing. 


We Advocate Small Try-Outs 


While some of our clients spend 


two months at a cost not exceeding 
many thousands of dollars in direct 


$187.50 a month. For this we fur- 


advertising, we do not believe it 
sound business for you to rush into 
the work at the start with a heavy 
appropriation. The mere spending of 
a lot of money will not substitute for 
careful planning nor do “large runs” 
necessarily mean large returns. If 
the plan and copy does not make 
good on a small test, costing a few 
hundred dollars, it cannot make good 
if you plunge with ten times the 
amount. 


nish everything; plan, copy, letters, 
postage, mailing, etc., except sta- 
tionery. Then, with results satis- 
factory, you can go ahead with us 
on a large scale, convinced you are 
right. 

The merit of your product entitles 
you to more sales. You are close to 
your business with many things to 
attend to. Let Mr. Schulze bring to 
your business the valuable outside 
viewpoint and perhaps a plan that 


We urge you to first test one of our will most satisfactorily appeal to 
TRY-OUT CAMPAIGNS for just you. Write for particulars. 


Edward H. Schulze, Inc. 
Direct Mail Advertising 
Woolworth Bldg. [38th Floor] New York City 


Mr. Schulze’s successful new book, “Making Letters Pay,” 
(Appleton) can be obtained through your book 
dealer. Price, $5.00. Thumb index. 
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Exceptional Sales Manager 
Wanted 


Long-established New York house wants Sales Manager ca- 
pable of directing field force, selling dispensing physicians. 
High-grade pharmaceutical line—ampoules, glandular prod- 
ucts and exceptionally fine line of specialties. 


The man we want must have a successful record in selling to 
physicians. 


We want a man who will fit the big job—and if he is the right 
man he can write his own agreement. Letters should give full 
details about qualifications and experience, and will be held 
strictly confidential. 


Send replies care of “Drugs,” New York office, SALES MANAGEMENT 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Frederick W. Rockwell, Vice-Pres. 
Horace L. Wiggins, Vice-President 
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A Home in Many Cities 


The man or woman who travels is happy when approach- 
ing one of the cities where hotels are operated by United 
Hotels Company of America. 


LIST OF HOTELS 


THE BANCROFT WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charles S. Averill, Mgr. 
THE TEN EYCK ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Harry R. Price, Mer. 
HOTEL UTICA UTICA, NEW YORK 
Walter Chandler, Jr., Mer. 
THE ONONDAGA SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Proctor C. Welch, Joseph E. Grogan, Mers. 
THE SENECA ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
B. F. Welty, Mer. 
HOTEL ROCHESTER ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Lewis N. Wiggins, Mer. 
THE ROBERT TREAT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Charles A. Carrigan, Mer. 
THE STACY-TRENT TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Charles F. Wicks, Mer. 
THEPENN-HARRIS HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
H. S. McDonnell, Mer. 
THE LAWRENCE ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
W. A. Cochran, Mgr. 
THE PORTAGE AKRON, OHIO 
Harry Halfacre, Mer. 
THE DURANT FLINT, MICHIGAN 
George L. Crocker, Mer. 
THE MOUNT ROYAL MONTREAL, CANADA 
Vernon G. Cardy, Mer. 
KING EDWARD HOTEL TORONTO, CANADA 
L. S. Muldoon, Mer. 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT HAMILTON, CANADA 
A. E. Carter, Mer. 
PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL WINDSOR, CANADA 
J. T. B. Foote, Mer. 

THE CLIFTON NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 
THE ROOSEVELT NEW YORK CITY 
Building 
THE OLYMPIC . — WASHINGTON 
uilding 
THE ALEXANDER saa tag PATERSON, N. J. 

uilding 
THE NIAGARA NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Building 


OF AMERICA 


Frank A. Dudley, President 
. Leslie Kincaid, Vice-President 
»M.Johnson . . cretary 
Geo. H. O’Neil, Gen. Mgr. Canadian Hotels 


Executive Offices 
25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


: j De Hallmark of . Hospitality |= es WORCESTER MASS 


These hotels not only offer a comfortable night’s rest and 
the choicest food, but also that personal interest in the 
guest’s welfare which marks the difference between an 
ordinary hotel and genuine United hospitality. 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 
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